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THE TWIN CITIES OF THUNDER BAY 


PIONEERS IN THE ACTUAL OPERATION OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


By J. O. CURWOOD 


O see municipal 
ownership flour- 
ishing as it 
flourishes no- 
where else on 
the American 
continent, I 
i traveled the 
length of the 
f great lakes, 
_—_—_ from the foot of 
_ st ys Michigan to 
the head of Superior. My journey’s end 
brought me to the Twin Cities of Thun- 
der Bay, in the province of Ontario, the 
Dominion of Canada. From the deck of 
my ship I watched the two little cities, 
destined to be the doorways of Greater 
Canada, slowly outline themselves 
against the dense wilderness behind 
them. Mentally I compared this great 
harbor of Thunder Bay to the Bay of 
Naples; I looked forward to the time 
when the development of Canada’s vast 
and fertile west would make it the finest 
harbor in the world; and for the time 
had forgot what had brought me there. 

But the object of my first visit was 
soon thrust upon me in a most unex- 
pected and astonishing way. I had been 
told that in these Twin Cities, with an 
aggregate population of more than 






thirty thousand, municipal ownership 
had reached its greatest development on 
the American continent, that in them I 
would find its strength and its weak- 
nesses, that away up here on the edge of 
the vast northern wilderness two unani- 
mous populations were threshing out the 
question of “city-owned cities” in a way 
unparalleled in American history. I 
had thought, however, that I would 
have to hunt out municipal ownership, 
that municipal ownership would not 
hunt out me. I was mistaken. I landed 
at a dock midway between the two cities. 
Half mile above was the electric line 
running between Fort William and Port 
Arthur. I walked through a piece of 
“bush,” where a moose had been shot 
the preceding autumn, boarded a car, 
and received my first surprise in my in- 
vestigation of municipal ownership. A 
policeman came to collect my fare! At 
the end of the car a placard stated in 
good black type that all motormen and 
conductors were officers of the law, that 
they were entrusted with power to make 
arrests, and that the city was responsible 
for their actions! 

“Are these such wicked towns that 
your cars have to be run by special dep- 
uties?”’ I asked the conductor, as I 
shoved a nickel through the slot of a 











VICTORIA AVENUE, FORT WILLIAM, IN 1897 





The foot of the avenue terminated in a wilderness broken only by Indian trails 


coffee-pot-shaped money receiver which 
he held out to me. 

The young man smiled upon me cour- 
teously. “These cars are run by the 
city,” he explained. ‘Everything is run 
by the city.” 

Here he interrupted himself to hurry 
to the back of the car, which was slowing 
down. An instant later I saw him run to 
the side of the road and pick up two or 
three parcels. No other person could I 
see. When he came back I asked him to 
explain. 

“Occasionally people leave parcels 
that way for us to take downtown,” he 
said. ‘When we have time, and see 
them, we do it.. Why doesn’t-somebody 
steal them?” I detected surprise in his 
voice as he repeated my question. “Well, 
they don’t.” 

This- was getting acquainted with 
municipal ownership quickly and to the 
point. I soon discovered that my experi- 


ence on that short ride had brought me 
into surprisingly close touch with two of 
the most interesting concomitants of 
municipal ownership in Port Arthur and 
Fort William—morality in general and 
honesty in particular. Within a few 
days after this I was asking myself this 
question: “Does municipal ownership 
work for morality and honesty, or must 
morality and honesty already exist be- 
fore municipal ownership can become an 
established institution in any city?’ I 
will show a little later how I found all 
these working hand in hand in Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. 

It is first necessary to show how these 
places stand in the ranking of Canadian 
cities. Because of the obscurity of their 
location, with Lake Superior on one side 
and. an unbroken wilderness on the 
other, they are practically unknown in 
the United States, except by vessel own- 
ers and shippers. During the past three 











years each of these cities has jumped 
from a population of six thousand to fif- 
teen thousand, an increase which estab- 
lishes their claim to being the most rap- 
idly growing towns in the world. This 
phenomenal growth has been achieved 
under an absolute régime of municipal 
ownership. To-day, with one exception, 
there is not a franchise in either city that 
is not owned by the citizens themselves. 
This one exception is the Bell telephone 
franchise. The wires and poles of this 
company still remain in the streets, but 
they are regarded by the people as prac- 
tically worthless. In the two cities I was 
told that only one telephone out of eight 
is a Bell, and these few remain as relics 
of a great municipal triumph over a big 
corporation. And soon, it is predicted, 
these wires and poles will go, for in the 
not distant future an ordinance will be 
passed compelling all wires to be laid 
underground. The Bell corporation, see- 
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ing only a profitless future, will hardly 
go to the great expense of changing its 
lines. Thus, say the people of Port Ar- 
thur and Fort William, the only outside 
franchise in the two cities will perma- 
nently disappear. 

The citizens of Fort William own 
their electric light and telephone sys- 
tems, their waterworks, and even a mu- 
nicipal theater and a city dance hall. 

Port Arthur owns the electric railway 
of both towns, its electric light and tele- 
phone systems, its waterworks, and fif- 
teen hundred acres of valuable land 
fringing the bay, which means about 
one-half acre for every taxpayer in the 
city. 

The most valuable asset of the Twin 
Cities is their water. power. At the Ka- 
kabeka Falls, twenty-two miles away, 
Fort William is at present securing 
about forty thousand horse-power, and, 
if necessary, can develop power sufficient 





VICTORIA AVENUE, FORT WILLIAM, AS IT IS TO-DAY 
Few cities can show the remarkable growth, achieved in ten years, evidenced in these two pictures 
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to supply a city as large as Chicago. 
Just outside the city limits, at an eighty- 
foot fall in the Current River, Port Ar- 
thur has built one of the most modern 
power houses in Canada. Here power 
for all time to come will be generated. 
These few facts give an idea of what 
has been achieved under municipal own- 
ership in the Twin Cities of Thunder 
Bay. And what have been the results? 
For years Fort William and Port Arthur 
have been working out one of the great 
problems of the century, and their ef- 
forts have passed unnoticed. They have 
been revealing a heretofore unsuspected 
virtue of municipal ownership—a virtue 
that means more than anything else in 
the uplifting of the people of a city ora 
nation. In the United States we have 
asked: Will it pay—this municipal own- 


ership? Will it pay—in dollars and 
cents ? 
In Port Ar- 


thur and Fort 


William it has 
gone beyond 
this matter of 
paying in reve- 
nue. It has 
‘‘paid’’ in other 
ways. Only 


one who comes 
from a_ politi- 
cally rotten 
city of the 
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they feel toward them much as one who 
owns his own home. Deficiencies are ex- 
aggerated, defects magnified. They 
aspire to the mechanical perfection of a 
metropolis, and because they fall short 
they are not satisfied, which speaks well 
for the ambition with which municipal 
ownership inspires its people. Were they 
and their cities suddenly dropped down 
in Illinois, Indiana or Ohio, a thousand 
objects of comparison would awaken 
them to an appreciation of what they 
have done. 

They have killed municipal politics, 
and in doing this they have smothered 
municipal graft and dishonesty. There 
are no party lines in Port Arthur or Fort 
William. This is a matter of pride with 
the people of the Twin Cities. When a 
municipal office is to be filled, the terms 
Liberal and Conservative are forgotten; 
the papers of the 
town omit them 
from their col- 
umns; if a voter 
says, ‘‘I shall 
support So-and- 
So because he 
is a Liberal,’’ 
he is scath- 
ingly rebuked. 
A candidate, 
by calling for 
support along 
party lines, de- 





States, with its 
graftanddishon- 
esty, ‘‘expos- 
ures’’ and ‘‘in- 
vestigations, ’’ 
can realize just 
how much it has 
paid. Even 
the people of 
the Twin Cities 
fail to appreci- 
ate what they 
have achieved. 
They own 
their cities, and 


stroys the last 
vestige of hope 








A GROUP OF THE PATRONS OF AN ITALIAN BANK 
IN FORT WILLIAM 


he may have had 
for election. Be- 
cause of munici- 
pal ownership it 
has become an 
honor to be 
elected to office. 
With politics 
out, it has be- 
come a public 
demonstration 
of the city’s 
confidence in 














CUMBERLAND STREET, THE MAIN THOROUGHFARE OF PORT ARTHUR 


one’s honesty and integrity, and the for- 
tunate candidates, almost without excep- 
tion, work to achieve the greater confi- 
dence and gratitude of their townspeo- 
ple. There are no emoluments for alder- 
men or mayors, the honor of election 
being sufficient compensation. Mayor 
Clavet, the present head of affairs in 
Port Arthur, is more than a millionaire, 
yet to his little city of fifteen thousand 
people he probably devotes more time 
than do the mayors of Chicago and New 
York to the interests of millions. 

With the leveling of party politics, 
municipal ownership in Port Arthur and 
Fort William has brought about another 
condition of great interest. Any tax- 
payer, no matter what his station in life, 
may run for office, and the poorest la- 
borer that works in the streets, if he pays 
a single cent in taxes, need have no diffi- 
culty in securing a nomination. All that 
is required of him is to appear on a cer- 
tain date, announce his candidacy, and 


be “supported” by one other city voter, 
who may be his brother, his father, or 
merely a friendly neighbor. I found a 
beautiful defense of this method wher- 
ever I inquired. “Is not every man en- 
titled to be the head of his own house?” 
I was asked. “Is not one citizen as much 
an owner as any other citizen in a mu- 
nicipally owned town? Why, then, 
should he not have the privilege of ‘rul- 
ing his own house,’ or at least of ex- 
pressing his willingness and desire so 
to do?” 

On the day of the election the names 
of all the candidates for aldermen, for 
instance, appear on a single slip of pa- 
per. No party lines distinguish them. 
Each nominee is there solely on the 
strength of his own record and reputa- 
tion. There may be a list of twenty, or 
fifty, or a hundred names. Last year 
there were twenty-five. From this list 
the voter may choose eight names. In 
other words, he has a voice in the choos- 
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THE CHIPPEWA INDIAN MISSION ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF FORT WILLIAM 


Hundreds of acres are under cultivation. The Indian graveyard, seen in the left middle distance, shows the influence 
of the French Catholic missionaries 
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An enthusiast for municipal ownership, who in his thirty years’ 
residence in Port Arthur has been concerned in all its progress, 
A member of the first Council at the city’s incorporation in 1884 


ing of every alderman in town. No one 
undesirable section like “De Fift” or 
“De Ate’? can combine its vote against 
his interests. He is one of the owners of 
the city ; he is as much interested in one 
part of it as another, and the influence 
of his vote is felt in every quarter. The 
vote for mayor and other officials is 
made in the same way. 

When I understood these things I be- 
gan to see why graft is a word that has 
not entered into the municipal vocabulary 
of Port Arthur and Fort William. Dis- 
honesty in the legislation of these places, 
I soon found, means not only political 
ruin, but social and business bankruptcy 
as well. To have served the city wisely 
is a standing advertisement for the busi- 
ness or professional man; to have served 
it unwisely is “misjudgment,” perhaps 
excusable; but to have served it wrongly 
is a monument that will stand to one’s 

















THE KAKABEKA FALLS 


This cataract, with a drop of one hundred and sixty-seven feet, exceeding that of the American Fall at Niagara, 
furnishes power to Fort William; it could easily supply a city as large as Chicago 


discredit for a generation. It is too un- 
pleasant to mention names, but these 
things have been proved in the Twin 
Cities of Thunder Bay. I began to won- 
der how this unanimous interest in the 
running of municipal affairs could help 
but uplift the moral tone of both towns. 
From my acquaintance with them I be- 
lieve the people of Port Arthur and Fort 
William have failed to give municipal 
ownership due credit for this. But they 
should. It is worth more to them than 
any mere lowering of taxes. It is an 
object-lesson for young manhood and 
young womanhood, something new-and 
bright and encouraging for children to 
grow up with. The newspapers of Fort 
William and Port Arthur are “munici- 
pal ownership papers,” and are the 
preachers of integrity and honest ambi- 
tion to the upcoming generation. Their 
columns bear no lurid tales of municipal 
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Commissioner of the street-railway, electric light and tele- 
phone systems. Alderman for sixteen successive terms, and an 
indefatigable worker for municipal ownership 
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roguery. 


buy them. Such a 


speaks well for the moral 


tone of the town. 


THE TWIN CITIES OF 


Money has failed to 


THUNDER 










press 


BAY 


are proving costly. They have 
chosen splendid citizens to 
superintend works of which 
they have absolutely no 


During my investiga- / technical knowledge. 
tion I talked with the / The man has counted in 
mayors, aldermen and their choice, not his 
other public officials ability in a special line. 


of the Twin Cities. I 
discussed social and 
civic matters with 
many prominent citi- 
zens, engaged in 
much friendly and 
profitable conversa- 
tion with laboring 
people, and found 
everywhere a _ loyal 
championing of mu- 
nicipal ownership. 
But I also found dis- 
satisfaction. Is there 
a danger of going a 
step too far? The 
Twin Cities are now 
answering this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. 
Port Arthur and Fort 
William are learning 
that honesty and en- 
thusiasm alone can 
not make a success of 
municipal ownership. 
Skill and experience 
must be included, if 
the ‘‘city-owned 
city’’ measures its 
progress by the con- 
dition of its treasury. 
The Twin cities have 
gone a step too far, 
and they realize it. 
The menace has come 
to a head not in fraud 
_or neglect, but in 
mismanagement. In 
their desire absolutely 
to govern their own 
properties the people 
have made errors that 
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Chairman of the street-railway, electric lighting and tele- 
phone commissions. A resident of Port Arthur for twenty- 
five years 
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Under whose mayoralty in Port Arthur the Bell tele- 
phone franchise was voted down and the system replaced by 
that of the municipality 


The water, light and 
telephone commis- 
sioners, for instance, 
have undertaken tech- 
nical duties for which 
experts should have 
been employed. In 
the words of a Fort 
William citizen, ‘‘A 
great corporation 
would not think of 
placing a country doc- 
tor at the head of an 
electrical plant.’’ 
This, in substance, 
describes the trouble 
which at the time of 
my arrival was creat- 
ing considerable dis- 
sension in the Twin 
Cities. 

Because of the una- 
nimity of the people 
and the honesty of 
their desires, it will 
be comparatively easy 
to straighten affairs 


out, but to larger 
cities this develop- 
ment in municipal 


ownership presents 
a new and import- 
ant problem. Politi- 
cal factions govern 
the affairs of our large 
cities, and will in all 
probability continue 
to govern them. In 
the case of municipal 
ownership, the heads 
of the various city 
departments would 
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naturally be chosen by the reigning 
power for their influence rather than 
capability, just as in Fort William and 
Port Arthur they have been selected be- 
cause of honorable records. While the 
Twin Cities, with small populations and 
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or south. Under municipal ownership in 

Fort William and Port Arthur I have 

seen walks constructed on a foot and a 

half foundation of broken rock. I have 

seen municipally owned buildings that 

would do credit to St. Paul, Indianapolis 
#, 





A PORT ARTHUR GRAIN ELEVATOR—THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
It has a capacity of seven million bushels, and is operated by the Canadian Northern Railway 


with every voter anxious for the welfare 
of his town, can and will overcome the 
present crisis, what would the same situ- 
ation develop among the selfish and di- 
vided factions of such cities as Detroit, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago or St. 
Louis? 

This latter is a question the people of 
Thunder Bay are not troubling them- 
selves about. As their cities grow, mu- 
nicipal ownership, they believe, will 
prove more profitable in every way. And 
this is true. The municipal ownership 
idea was planted when the cities were 
mere villages; it has developed with the 
rising generation of children; it has be- 
come almost hereditary. The new citi- 
zen is practically compelled to champion 
municipal ownership because of popular 
opinion. He would accept it as a good 
thing anyway, if he came from the east 


or Milwaukee. I have seen public works 
created for the wear of half a century 
instead of a decade. And still the people 
of the Twin Cities complain, insisting 
that they have not done enough, that 
their telephone and street-car systems 
are far from perfect, and that misman- 
agement is threatening public affairs. I 
have seen worse street-car service in a 
city of fifty thousand. 

One day I visited the municipal the- 
ater in the city hall at Fort William, one 
of the few of its kind in America. As we 
were about to enter, my guide, a prom- 
inent citizen, said to me in an apologetic 
tone: 

“This is only a makeshift, you know. 
Some day we will have a real theater.” 

A makeshift! I had become accus- 
tomed to surprises by this time, and 
withheld my astonishment. The make- 
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shift will seat six hundred people. It is 
modern in every way, with the exception 
that its handsome chairs did not contain 
cushions. Incidentally, this municipal 
ownership theater pays to the property 
owners of Fort William six per cent. on 
the investment. It might be made to pay 
fifteen, but the people of Fort William 
are not in the business for money. As a 
six per cent. investment it can be made 
to give the people of the Twin Cities 
more pleasure than it could as a fifteen 
per cent. investment. It was built to be 
rented at such a low rate that reputable 
companies might be induced to travel to 
isolated Fort William, and it has suc- 
ceeded. In this theater I saw again the 
possibilities for moral good that lie in 
municipal ownership, for every per- 
formance is under the censorship of the 
city itself. There are no selfish motives 
prompting private investors to sacrifice 
decency for full houses. It happened 
that at the time Fort William’s hand- 
some city hall was built there was not a 
good dance hall in the town, and no pri- 
vate capital in sight to give promise of 


[ 
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its erection. Consequently the municipal 
ownership fathers added a splendid ball 
room to the plans of the city hall. 

“It’s better to have a good moral place 
here than to have your sons and daugh- 
ters running about to indiscriminate 
dances,” said a Fort William citizen. 
This is but another illustration of what 
municipal ownership may be made to do 
for its people. 

There are many Twin City residents 
who say that the day is coming when 
Port Arthur and Fort William will be 
taxless towns, and there are others 
whose expectations go even further. 

“The time will be,” said one to me, 
“when, instead of going to the treasur- 
er’s office to pay taxes, we will call once 
or twice each year to collect dividends!” 

Imagine such a state of affairs! And 
yet, is it beyond possibility? Is the great 
corporation run at a loss? Does it not 
pay its stockholders, in most instances 
liberally, while at the same time dis- 
pensing enormous sums in salaries? 
Why, then, should not a municipally 
owned city pay dividends? 





THE HOSPITAL CONDUCTED BY THE CITY OF FORT WILLIAM 
Doctors’ bills and attendance charges at this institution are included in the patients’ city taxes 








FORT WILLIAM’S EIGHTY-FIVE-T 


HOUSAND-DOLLAR CITY HALL 


The right wing contains the municipal theater, the left the municipal dance hall 


Take Port Arthur’s electric railway, 
for instance. It is nine miles in length, 
every inch owned by the citizens. In 
1893 the gross receipts were $7,642.63. 
During the next ten years the receipts 
were $156,347.66, and the expenditures 
$139,947.17, showing a net profit for the 
city of $16,400.49, or practically a divi- 
dend of $3 for every man, woman and 
child in Port Arthur at that time! 

But that year of 1903 marked only the 
beginning of the street railway’s history 
as a “dividend payer.” The story of its 
success as a municipal property is graph- 
ically told in the following figures. In 
1904 the gross income was $37,323.05, 
the expenditures $27,022.49, leaving a 
profit to Port Arthur's citizens of $10,- 
300.56. The next year saw a profit of 
$10,845.88. In 1906 there was a tre- 
mendous increase, the gross receipts for 
that year being $69,003.15, and the ex- 
penditures $47,651.70, showing a profit 
of $21,351.45. The 1907 receipts, based 
on estimates, will be about $82,000, and 
the expenditures $50,000, which will 
mean a profit of $32,000! 


In other words, the net profit of Port 
Arthur’s street railway during the last 
four years equals one-fifth of the total 
cost of the road. From its beginning it 
has netted the city a total profit of 
$90,898.38. If this profit from the street 
railway alone were to be distributed in 
dividends among Port Arthur’s taxpay- 
ers this year, each would receive about 
thirty dollars! The railway will earn 
nearly ten dollars for every taxpayer in 
Port Arthur during 1907, estimating the 
number of these taxpayers at three thou- 
sand. And this earning is but a sugges- 
tion of what is to come. Already the 
street-railway franchise is valued at a 
million dollars. What will it be worth 
when the combined population of the 
Twin Cities is a hundred thousand? 

There was a time when Port Arthur 
and Fort William. begged for some one 
to buy their franchises. In those days 
the pioneers of Thunder Bay were not 
thinking of municipal ownership. No 
outside investor would risk a cent in 
these wilderness towns. It was then that 
they were forced into doing for them- 
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selves. Now there are corporations that 
would pay liberally for franchises, but 
there is none for sale at any price. I 
doubt if two million or even five million 
dollars would induce Port Arthur’s citi- 
zens to part with their nine-mile rail- 
way. 

Because of this determination to keep 
what they possess, they have had to fight 
against all sorts of sharp games and 
misrepresentations. At first big corpora- 
tions, foreseeing the day when Port 
Arthur and Fort William would be two 
of Canada’s greatest cities, attempted to 
lure their citizens by bread and honey 
methods. These failing, they began a 
guerrilla warfare on municipal owner- 
ship. They fought it at every turn and 
by every available means, even going to 
the extent of paying for newspaper 
“write-ups” describing the faults and 
failures of municipal ownership in gen- 
eral and in the Twin Cities in particular. 


THE HUGE PIPES WHICH TAP THE ENORMOUS STRENGTH OF THE KAKABEKA FALLS AND 
THE POWER-HOUSE WHICH FURNISHES ELECTRICAL POWER TO FORT WILLIAM 
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So bitter did the struggle become during 
the Bell telephone fight that Fort Wil- 
liam issued a pamphlet to every citizen, 
setting forth the injustice that was being 
done and the unfair methods that were 
being resorted to in order to turn popu- 
lar opinion. The slightest error in mu- 
nicipal judgment, the smallest mistake 
made under-the municipal ownership 
régime, was heralded far and wide, even 
in paid advertisements. Joshua Dyke, 
ex-mayor of one of the Twin Cities, 
summed up the whole situation in a nut- 
shell when he said: “Some months ago 
an elevator in the city of Fort William, 
filled with grain, slipped from its foun- 
dation and slid into the river, causing an 
enormous loss to the owners. If a like 


accident had occurred under municipal 
ownership, our enemies would have ad- 
vertised us from pole to pole as incompe- 
tents, demagogues and squanderers of 
public money.” 


revs" * 


























TWENTIETH CENTURY METHODS IN THE PRIMEVAL WILDERNESS 


The wires which carry the electrical power through twenty-one miles of unbroken pine woods lying between 
Kakabeka Fallsand Fort William 


The corporation “pirates” seized on 
the telephone systems of the two cities as 
particular objects of attack. They have 
selected these because they are the weak- 
est of the municipally owned properties 
of Port Arthur and Fort William. They 
have, as one citizen says, “literally torn 
the systems into shreds in their search 
for weak points,” and these weak points, 
when discovered, have been magnified 
and offered as proofs of the utter failure 
of municipal ownership. It was my for- 
tune to interview a friend of the corpora- 
tions before I had tested the telephone 
service for myself. The “utter lack” of 
efficiency was so graphically described 
that when I was ready to use the service 
myself I was prepared for almost any- 
thing. At the time the company was just 
emerging from the confusion of enlarge- 
ment. I had personally seen the almost 
chaotic condition of things in the tele- 
phone building, watched the operators 


working amid noise and debris, and was 
ready to excuse much. Again I was 
agreeably surprised. Even under these 
discouraging conditions the service was 
equal to any | know of in cities of sim- 
ilar size. 

Telephone tolls in Canada are quite 
high, ranging from $50 to $100 a year 
for business houses, and from $30 to $50 
for residences, but, much to the chagrin 
of corporation interests, municipal own- 
ership in the Twin Cities has cut these 
figures down astonishingly. The citizen 
of Port Arthur and Fort William pays 
only $12 a year for his residence tele- 
phone, and $24 a year for his commer- 
cial service, while all the time his tele- 
phone is actually earning money for 
him. During 1903 the profit to the city 
of Fort William through the operation 
of its own telephone system was $576.02: 
in 1904 it was $1,071.90; in 1905, 
$1,676.82, and in 1906, $776.57, a total 
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profit for the four years of $3,525.29. 
During this same period the Port Arthur 
telephone system earned $5,239.72. Thus 
through their street-railway and tele- 
phone systems alone the fifteen thousand 
people of Port Arthur have profited to 
the extent of $96,138.10 during the past 
four years. A direct benefit has followed 
in the cutting down of the city’s taxes by 
six mills on the dollar. 

It seems to me that I have shown 
pretty conclusively in the preceding fig- 
ures how from a financial point of view 
municipal ownership is paying in the 
Twin Cities'of Thunder Bay; but to me 
there are other and equally interesting 
ways in which this same municipal own- 
ership is proving profitable to the people. 
As I have said before, the value of mu- 
nicipal ownership can not be measured 
in dollars and cents alone. Does the ten- 
ant of a rented house take as much in- 
terest in the property as his neighbor 
who owns the place he lives in? Assur- 
edly not. I believe the same may be said 
of cities. When the people of Port Ar- 
thur undertake a municipal work, they 
are perfecting or accomplishing some- 
thing for themselves. It is to their direct 
and personal interest that the work 
should last and give the best possible 
service. It is chiefly because of this in- 
terest that Fort William is at present ex- 
pending $350,000 in developing a grav- 
ity system of water supply, which in less 
than a year will bring water from Loch 
Lomond, on McKay Mountain. Fort 
William will then possess one of the 
finest as well as one of the cheapest 
water systems in America. 

In a strikingly interesting way munic- 
ipal ownership will play its part in the 
future greatness of Port Arthur. Ex- 
clusive of property. set aside for park 
use, this city owns fifteen hundred acres 
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of valuable land along Thunder Bay, 
which is being reserved for a special 
purpose. The day is not far away, argue 
the municipal ownership fathers, when 
new and great industries will be looking 
toward Port Arthur. That will mean the 
immediate ‘booming’ of property by 
private individuals. Available sites will 
suffer a sudden rise in value, and capital 
and industry will refuse to come. 

But municipal ownership has already 
called ‘‘check.”” Port Arthur holds the 
game in her own hands. These fifteen 
hundred acres of land are not reserved 
as an investment; their value rests in 
their attractiveness to new activities. 
The man who brings a factory to this 
town faces no hold-up game. He may 
choose his site, and purchase it at a very 
low valuation—after having given satis- 
factory evidence of the honesty of his in- 
tentions. In this way Port Arthur has 
safeguarded herself against the un- 
earned increment, and has given another 
illustration of the enormous influence 
that municipal ownership may wield for 
the general welfare of a community. 

This same deep personal interest of 
the inhabitants is seen in the construc- 
tion of school and other public buildings. 
Even to the small boy the Twin Cities 
pay municipal attention. The water of 
Superior is always chilling cold along 
the forty-ninth degree. It is too cold for 
swimming, and what would life be to the 
small boy without his swimming-hole? 
But back in the wilderness where the 
water runs warmer, a river that empties 
into Thunder Bay has its source. This 
water the city fathers are penning up 
just behind the beach line for the use of 
the rising generation. Is it any wonder 


that from the very start these Twin City 
youngsters develop confidence in and re- 
spect for the place in which they live? 
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“$e? 40 U-folks rickollect, I know— 
’Tain’t so very long ago— 

Th’ Old Glee Club—was got up here 
Bout first term Grant tuk the Cheer 
Fer President, four year—and then 
Riz—and tuk the thing again! 


Politics was runnin’ high, 

And the Soldiers mighty nigh 

Swep’ the Country—’bout on par 
With their rickord through the War. 
Glee Club, mainly, Soldiers, too— 
Most the Boys had wore the blue,— 
So their singin’ had the swing— 
Kindo’-sorto’ Shiloh-ring, 

Don’t you know, ’at kindo’ got 
Clean inside a man and shot 
Telegrams o’ joy dee-vine 

Up and down his mortal spine! 


They was jest boys then, all young— 
And ’bout lively as they sung! 

Now they hain’t young anymore— 
(Less the ones ’at’s gone before 

’S got their youth back, glad and free 
’N’ keerless as they used to be!) 
Burgess Brown’s old friends all ‘low 
He is ’most as lively now, 

And as full 0’ music, too, 

As when Old Glee Club was new! 
And John Blake, you mind, ’at had 
The near-sightedness so bad, 

When he sung by note, the rest 

Read ’em fer him, er he guessed 
How they run—and sung ’em, too, 
Clair and sweet as honey-dew! 
Harry Adams ’s here—and he’s 
Jcllyin’ ever’ man he sees 

*At complains o’ gittin’ gray 

Er a-agein’ anyway. 

Harry he jes thrives on fun— 
“Troubles?” he says,—“Nary one !— 
Got gran’-childern I can play 

And keep young with, night and day!” 





Then there’s Ozzy Weaver—he’s 
Kickin’, lively as you please,— 

’N’ Dearie Macy.—Called ’em then 
“The Cherubs.” Sung “We are two Men 
O’ th’ Olden Time.” Well! their duets 
Was jest sweet as violets! 

And Dan Ransdell—he’s still here— 
Not jest in the town, but near 

Enough, you bet, to allus come ts, 
Prompt’ on time to vote at home! rf 
Dan he’s be’n in Washington We 
Sence he went with Harrison. - 
And John Slauson—(boys called John 
“Sloppy Weather.” )—he went on 
Once to Washington ; and Dan 
Intertained him :—Ever’ man, 





And Bob Geiger—Now lives down 


At Atlanty,—but this town 


*S got Bob’s heart—a permanent 


And time-honored resident. 


Then there’s Mahlon Butler—still 


Lookin’ like he allus will! 


“How you feelin’ ?” s’I, last time 


I see Mahlon: ’N’ he says, “I’m 


‘Feelin’ ?” says, “so peert and gay 


’F I's hitched up \'d run away 





From the President, to all 

Other big-guns Dan could haul 

In posish ’ud have to shake 

Hands with John fer old times’ sake. 
And to hear John, when he got 
Home again, w’y, you'd a-caught 
His own sperit and dry fun 

And mischieve-y-ousness ’at run 
Through his talk of all he see :— 
“Ruther pokey there, fer me,” 

John says,—“though, of course, I met 
Mostly jest the Cabinet 

Members ; and the President 

He’d drop round: and then we went 
Incogg fer a quiet walk— 

Er sometimes jest set and talk 

*Bout old times back here—and how 
All you-boys was doin’ now, 

And Old Glee Club songs; and then 
He’d say, ’f he could, once again, 
Jest hear us—‘once more,’ says he,— 
‘I’d shed Washington, D. C., 

And jest fall in ranks with you 

And march home, a-singin’, too!’ ” 
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EVER’ MAN....’UD HAVE TO SHAKE 
HANDS WITH JOHN FER OLD TIMES’ SAKE 
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He says, “Course I’m bald a bit, 

But not ’nough to brag on it 

Like Dave Wallace does,” he says, 
“With his two shamefacetedness !” 
(Dave jest laughs and lifts his “dice” 
At the joke, and blushes—twice.) 

And Ed. Thompson, he’s gone on— 
They’s a whole quartette ’at’s gone— 
Yes, a whole quartette, and more, 

Has crossed on the Other Shore. 

Sabold and Doc Wood’ard’s gone— 

’N’ Ward ; and—last,—Will Tarkington.— 
Ward ’at made an Irish bull 

Actchully jest beautiful !— 

“ *Big-nose Ben,’” says Ward, “I s’pose, 
Makes an eyesore of his nose!” 


And Will Tarkington—Ef he 
Ever had an inemy, 

The Good Bein’s plans has be’n 
Tampered with !—because all men, 
Women and childern—ever’ one— 
Loved to love Will Tarkington! 





The last time I heerd ’em all 

Was at Tomilsonian Hall, 

As I rickollect—and know,— 

Must be’n fifteen year’ ago !— 

Big Mass Meetin’—thousands here. 
Old Dick Thompson in the Cheer 
On the stage—and three er four 
Other “Silver-Tongues” er more! 
Mind Ben Harrison.—Clean, rich, 
Ringin’ voice—“ ’bout concert-pitch,” 
Tarkington he called it, and 

Said its music ’clipsed the band 

And Glee Club both rolled in one! 
(’Course you all knowed Harrison/) 
Yes, and Old Flag, streamin’ clean 
From the high arch ’bove the scene 
And each side the Speaker’s stand.— 
And a Brass, and Sheepskin Band, 

4 (’Twixt the speeches ’at was made) 


Sy a\\) *At cut loose and banged and played— 

\\ y “iI ’ ° 

Yi i\) S’pose, to have the noise all through 
/Mjs_2 So’s th’ crowd could listen to 

Some real music !—Then Th’ Old Glee 

j Club marched out to victory !— 

My! to hear ’em!—From old ‘“Red- 


White-and-Blue,” to “Uncle Ned” !— 
At their very level-best ! 
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From “The Sword of Bunker Hill,” 
To “Billy Magee-Magaw” !—And—still 


The more they sung, the more, you know, 


The crowd jest wouldn’t let ’em go !— 
Till they reached the final notch 

O’ glory with old “Larboard Watch!” . 
Well! that song’s a song my soul 
Jest swings off in, past control !— 
Allus did and allus will 

Lift me clair of earthly ill 

And interrogance and doubt 

O’ what the good Lord’s workin’ out 
Anyway er anyhow! .. . 

Shet my eyes and hear it now/— 
Till, at night, that ship and sea 

And wet waves jest wallers me 

Into that same sad yet glad 
Certainty the Sailor had 

When waked to his watch and ward 
By th’ lone whisper of the Lord— 
Heerd high ’bove the hoarsest roar 
O’ any storm on sea er shore! 
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Time’s be’n clockin’ on, you know! 
Sabold, who was first to go, 

Died back East, in ninety-three, 
At his old home, Albany: 

Ward was next to leave us—Died 


New York . . . How we’ve laughed and cried 


Both together at them two 


Friends and comards tried and true !— 


Ner they wasn’t, when they died, 
Parted long—’most side-by-side 
They went singin’, you might say, 
Till their voices died away 
Kindo’ into a duet 

O’ silence they’re rehearsin’ yet. 


Old Glee Club’s be’n meetin’ less 
And less frequenter, I guess, 

Sence so many’s had to go— 

And the rest all miss ’em so! 

Still they’s calls they’ got to make, 
Fer old reputation’s sake, 

So to speak; but, ’course, they all 
Can’t jest answer ever’ call— 
Ceptin’ Christmas-times, er when 
Charity calls on ’em then; 
And—not chargin’ anything— 
W’y, the Boys ’s jest got to sing! 


Campaign work, and jubilees 

To wake up the primaries ; 

Loyal Legions—G. A. R.’s— 

Big Reunions—Stripes-and-Stars 
Fer School-houses ever’ where— 

And Church-doin’s, here and there— 
And Me-morial Meetin’s, when 

Our War-Gov’ner lives again! 

Yes, and Decoration Days— 

Martial music—prayers and praise 
Fer the Boys ’at marched away 

So’s we’d have a place to stay! 

Little childern, ’mongst the flowers, 
Learnin’ ’bout this Land of Ours, 
And the price these Soldiers paid, 
Gethered in their last parade 

O that sweetest, saddest sound !— 
“Tenting on the old Campground.” . .. 
The Old Glee Club—singin’ so 
Quaverin’-like and soft and low, 
Ever’ listener in the crowd 

Sings in whispers—but, out ’loud, 
Sings as ef he didn’t keer— 

Not fer nothin’! . . . . Ketch me here 
Whilse I’m honest, and I’ll say 
God’s way is the only way! 

So I’ allus felt, i jing! 

Ever’ time the Boys ’ud sing 











*Bout “A Thousand Years, my Own 
Columbia !”—er “The Joys we’ve Known” — 
“Hear dem Bells’—er “Hi-lo, Hail !”— 
I have felt God must prevail— 
Jest like ever’ boy ’at’s gone 
Of ’em all, whilse he was on 
Be Deck here with us, seemed to be 
Livin’, laughin’ proof, to me, 
Of Eternal Life—No more 
| Will than them all, gone before! 
Can’t I—many-a-time—jest see 
Them ai, like they used to be!— 
Tarkington, fer instance, clean 
Outside o’ the man you seen, 
Singin’—till not only you 
Heerd his voice but felt it, too, 
In back of the bench you set 
In—And ’most can feel it yet! 
Yes, and Will’s the last o’ five 
Now that’s dead—yet still a/ive, 
| True as Holy Writ’s own word 
Has be’n spoke and man has heerd! 





Them was left when Will went on 
Has met once sence he was gone— 
Met jest once—but not to sing 
Ner to practice anything.— 
Facts is, they jest didn’t know 
Why they was a-meetin’ so ;— 
But John Brush he had it done 
“ And invited ever’ one 
Of ’em he could find, to call 
At his office, Music Hall, 
Four o’clock—one Saturd’y 
Afternoon.—And this was three 
Er four weeks, mind, sence the day 
We had laid poor Will away. 
Mahlon Butler he come past 
My shop, and I dropped my last 
And went with him, wonder’n’, too, 
What new joke Brush had in view ;— 
But, when all got there, and one- 
By-one was give’ a seat, and none 
O’ Brush’s twinkles seemed in sight, 
’N’ he looked diz all right, all right,— 
We saw—when he’d locked the door— 
~ What some of us, years before, 
- Had seen, and long sence fergot— 
(Seen but not heerd, like as not.) — 
How Brush, once when Admiral Brown 
’S back here in his old home-town 
And flags ever’wheres !—and Old 
Glee Club tellin’ George to “Hold 
The Fort!” and “We” would “make ’em flee 
By land and sea,” etcetery,— 























How Brush had got the Boys to sing 

A song in that-there very thing 

Was on the table there to-day— 

Some kind 0’ ’phone, you know.—But say/ 
When John touched it off, and we 

Heerd it singin’—No-sir-ee ! 
Not the machine a-singin’-—No,— 

Th’ Old Glee Club 0’ longago! .. . * 8? 
There was Sabold’s voice again— 

"N’ Ward’s ;—and, sweet as summer-rain, | 








With glad boy-laughture’s trills and runs, 

Ed. Thompson’s voice and Tarkington’s!. . . 

And ah, to hear them, through the storm 

Of joy that swayed each listener’s form— 

Seeming to call, with hail and cheer, 4 
From Heaven’s high seas down to us here :— 

“But who can speak the joy he feels 

While o’er the foam his vessel reels, 

And his tired eyelids slumbering fall, 

He rouses at the welcome call 

Of ‘Larboard Watch, Ahoy!” | 
ee MR aC Eee And O | 
To hear them—same as long ago— 

The listeners whispered, still as death, 

With trembling lips and broken breath, 

As with one voice—and eyes all wet,— 

“Gop !—God!—Thank God, they’re singing yet!” 
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ParT II. 


a Part One I tried to tell you 

something of the legitimate 

Hf transactions as they are conducted 

on the floor of the New York 

f Stock Exchange, the single ex- 

ception being the ‘‘washed sales,’’ 

| and closed my article with the 

promise to turn the searchlight, 

in Part Two, on a very different class of 

transactions. I am going to tell you 

how certain centers of activity, known 

as bucketshops, conduct their so-called 
business. 

A few unscrupulous men get together 
and form a pool; that is, they combine 
capital and pool their interests, then 
they establish a home office in New 
York City, close enough to the New 
York Stock Exchange to conduct their 
“business” advantageously. A name is 
adopted, real or assumed, either a firm 
or a corporate title, and they apparently 
do a small, conservative, high-grade 
business. In point of fact, that part of 
their business which is open to the pub- 
lic is but a blind to the real purpose for 
which the organization was formed. 
Next they establish branches in various 
cities where they think the water is deep 
enough to float their boat, which might 
well be called a “submarine.” Each 
branch office is connected with the home 
office by a private telegraph wire. These 
wires command a rental per annum, 
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based on the distance from the 
home office, in many instances 


equivalent to a small fortune. 
Of course we all know that a ‘ 
private telegraph wire renders as ‘ 


immediate and instant service as 

does a telephone, and, aside from the 
added cost of an operator at each end 
thereof, the telegraph wire is cheaper 
and safer than a telephone, for the for- 
mer will “leak” only on being mali- 
ciously tapped, whereas the latter may 
leak by being innocently crossed. These 
branch offices of the parent concern are 
understood by the uninitiated to be gen- 
uine branches of a legitimate brokerage 
house having stock exchange connec- 
tions, and the public understands “‘con- 
nections” to mean membership. Of 
course, no such organization is, if the 
New York Stock Exchange knows it, 
a member of that body. Instances have 
been known where members of the ex- 
change have engaged in such a business, 
but as soon as it was found out they were 
quickly brought to book. These branch 
offices are fitted up to meet the demands 
of their patrons. Without knowing that 
the doors open upon a crooked proposi- 
tion, and presuming that he is entering 
an office where legitimate business is be- 
ing transacted, the customer finds at his 
disposal conveniences equal to those in 
any first-class brokerage office, inclusive 


All photographs made especially for this article by Vander Weyde, New York 





588 BOTH 
of the bulletin board, on which all trans- 
actions thus far recorded for the day are 
plainly displayed. 

These bucketshops will take on de- 
posit, as a margin for the purchase of 
stocks, any amount from a dollar up, and 
it is perhaps due to the fact that they are 
so willing to take small amounts that so 
many of the unwary are caught. 

Let us suppose that a man on a small 
salary gets together a hundred or two 
dollars, and, having in mind the fact that 
some friend of his has done well in 
“Wall Street,” makes up his mind to 
take a little “flyer” for himself. Were 
he to enter an office where business is 
legitimately conducted, his proposition 
to put up a margin of, say, two hundred 
dollars would not be entertained, for it 
would only mean safeguarding the bro- 
ker against a decline of two per cent. on 
the purchase of one hundred shares of 
stock, eliminating all question of com- 
missions or interest. He finds these peo- 
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ple very accommodating; he imagines 
that they are really doing him a great 
favor in accepting so small an account 
as his; whereas, in point of fact, that is 
just what they are looking for. Prob- 
ably ignorant of stocks or their values, 
entering the office either as a stranger 
or through the influence of some 
“friend,” he is made to feel perfectly at 
home and assured that any transaction 
he cares to make will be cheerfully at- 
tended to. A conversation between in- 
vestor and manager ensues, somewhat as 
follows: 

“T thought I would take a little flyer 
on the market.” 

“Well, the market is very active to- 
day ; plenty of chances to make money.” 

“What would you recommend ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; there are so many 
good things, it is as easy as taking a 
dead mouse from a blind kitten to pick 
up the money that is lying around these 
days.” 





THE “BOARD-BOY” HAS TO BE ALERT AND RAPID, FOR CHANGES IN STOCK 
QUOTATIONS OCCUR EVERY MOMENT 
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‘‘Well, to tell you 
the truth, I don’t know 
much about this busi- 
ness, you will have to 
give me a few points.’’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s easy; it 
won't take you long to 
learn. How much 
money do you want to 
put up?”’ 

‘‘How much must I 
put up?”’ 

‘‘Well, that is up to 
you. Of course, the 
more you put up the 
more you can make,”’ 
(Note that there is no 
reference to ‘‘the more 
you can lose.’’) 

‘‘Well, now, if you 
were in my place, what would you do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Sugar has been 
pretty active to-day. It is quiet just at 
the moment, and the activity seems to 
have shifted to Reading, but Sugar is 
bound to be active again this afternoon. 
It is up three points from last night’s 
close.” 

“Well, perhaps I had better wait until 
to-morrow and it will get back where it 
closed last night.” 

“Now, my friend, you will never make 
any money that way. The market is here 
every day. Price has got nothing to do 
with it. What you want to do is to go 
with the swim and not try to buck the 
tide.” (Looking at the board.) “Ah, I 
see St. Paul is getting active again; up 
half a point; looks as though that ten- 
point move they have been talking about 
is starting in.” 

“Would you advise me to buy St. 
Paul?” 

“St. Paul is a good stock. They tell 
me that they have got a big rise mapped 
out for it. I’ve got a lot of it laid away. 
How much money do you want to put 
up al ¢ 

“T’ve only got a couple of hundred 
with me.” 








“PLENTY OF CHANCES TO MAKE 
MONEY” 
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‘Well, let’s see. I 
was going to suggest a 
stock that I heard about 
last night, but I am 
really not dead sure just 
when they are going to 
start the move. Sup- 
pose you look over the 
board for a little while 
and make up your mind 
what to do.”’ 
Whereupon the pros- 
pective speculator drops 
into an easy chair, falls 
into conversation with 
the next chair occu- 
pant, who, eliminating 
all the stories of the 
losses he has made, 
for no man likes to 
advertise his failures, tells how he 
picked up a good round sum the day be- 
fore in Erie; how a friend of his told 
him that Erie was good for a thirty- 
point rise before such and such a date, 
and how, in his judgment, they were just 
holding it back so as to accumulate more 
stock before they let it go up. As a 
result the manager is called and our 
friend “buys” one hundred shares of 
Erie, and deposits his two hundred dol- 
lars as a two-point margin. Yes, he buys 
it, but he does not buy it on the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange, nor do 
they. He buys it of the bucketshop. 
They keep him waiting a few minutes 
while, as he thinks, they telegraph the 
order to New York,then he is advised that 
they have bought for him one hundred 
shares of Erie at a price. They haven't 
bought a share of stock for him. They 
have telegraphed to headquarters, but 
they did not telegraph to buy one hun- 
dred shares of Erie. They simply tele- 
graphed that they, the branch office, had 
sold one hundred shares of Erie, and 
headquarters makes note of it, quantity, 
price and the amount of margin. They 
have “bucketed” his order—and, gam- 
bling on the fact that the public is more 
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often wrong than right, they calmly 
await results. 

Now, mind you, this same sort of thing 
is going on in fifty, sixty, or perhaps a 
hundred and fifty or sixty different 
“branch offices” of this octopus. The 
“lambs” who have invested think that 
they are owners, on a margin, of shares 
of this, that or the other stock, but they 
really do not own any interest in these 
stocks whatever. The proprietors of the 
bucketshop, keeping very close and ac- 
curate account of what is taking place 
in all their branch offices, find that they 
themselves have sold to the gullible 
public a certain number of shares of 
this, that or the other stock at certain 
prices on certain margins. For exam- 
ple, they find that they have sold to 
their various customers, let us say, an 
amount aggregating five thousand shares 





NERVOUSLY WATCHING THE “QUOTATIONS” IN A 
BUCKETSHOP FOR WOMEN CUSTOMERS 
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FRANKLIN EVERHARD 


Of “The Mining Securities and Investments Corporation,” 
a most notorious bucketshop 


of a certain stock at an average price of 
say fifty, on an average margin, say, of 
two per cent. Now that means, without 
having to go very far into the matter to 
see it straight, that if the stock in ques- 
tion declines to forty-eight every one of 
those customers who has put up only a 
two per cent. margin will lose his two 
per cent. It is, therefore, the object of 
the proprietors of the bucketshop to 
force that stock to sell at forty-eight, 
for on the “official quotation” of ‘“‘forty- 
eight” every one of these investors will 
be wiped out. Of course, there are those 
among the number who, when the stock 
gets near forty-eight, will put up an- 
other two or more points’ margin to pro- 
tect it further, but the rank and file of 
them have no more money to put up. 
How do these bucketshop people help 
force the stock down to forty-eight? 
They send for their trusted man (not a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change) and tell him they want to make 
this stock touch “forty-eight.” He has a 
personal account in several offices, and 
as he is looked upon by various members 
of the New York Stock Exchange as a 
“good trader,” he has no difficulty in 
arranging his plans. 

Let us assume that the last official quo- 
tation is forty-nine and three-quarters. 
He goes to a member f the exchange 
and asks him what he thinks of the stock, 
etc.—“‘how it looks.” The broker, anx- 
ious for business, goes upon the floor of 
the exchange and comes back to his cus- 
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SAMUEL J. HUMPHREYS 


Associated with Henry Seelig in the Norfolk & Western 
Railway swindle 


tomer with the information that the last 
sale was forty-nine and three-quarters ; a 
broker is offering two hundred shares at 
that price; another broker is bidding 
forty-nine and three-eighths for one 
hundred, and he does not see any de- 
mand better than forty-nine and three- 
eighths; nor is much offered—it is dull; 
whereupon the manipulator sends word 
to another broker to bid forty-nine and 
one-half for a hundred shares, and 
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gives an order to the first broker to sell 
a hundred shares at forty-nine and one- 
half or better; this is quickly done, and 
the official quotation is made at that 
price, although really nothing has been 
done; it is a “washed sale.” Thus he 
continues until he forces the stock down 
to forty-eight. Does not he get caught 
and lose some real stock in doing it? 
Why, certainly. But what does the loss 
of a few thousand dollars amount to 
compared with the thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars net profit gained by the 
home office of the bucketshop through 
having “‘wiped out” the margins of per- 
haps a thousand little fellows over the 
country who had pinned their faith on 
the fact that the stock would rise before 
it fell? It has, “unfortunately,” sold at 
forty-eight. 

Now, the idea must not be gained from 
what has been said that the moment an 
outsider puts up a hundred or two dol- 
lars in a bucketshop that they imme- 
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diately “gun” for this money and make 
him lose it. Not at all. That would mean 
a fresh crop of what they call “suckers” 
for every day’s work. Oh, no. It is dis- 
tinctly to their interest to see that he first 
makes money. This means that he will 
not only contin- 
ue to trade, but 
that he will tell 
his friends about 
his success and 
bring them in. 
They try to see 
to it, however, 
that he does not 
draw his profits 
out; they flatter 
him, they tell 
him what a keen 
judge he is of 
the market ; how 
he is on the road 
to making a for- 
tune; they in- 
fluence him toal- 
low his two hun- 
dred dollars to 
remain where it 
is, together with 
what it has ap- 
parently earned, 
until it piles 
up, and as it in- 
creases they 
influence him 
to ‘‘pyramid,”’ 
that is, to add 
to his specu- 
lative line or 
his ‘‘invest- 
ments’’ by fur- 
ther transactions 
either in the 
same or some 
other stock. They see to it that his in- 
terest in the market becomes larger and 
larger, meanwhile simply -weaving 


around him the web of greater strength, 
so that when the time comes for the 
grand entry of “the spider” the feast 
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The Stock Exchange Building is on the left, just beyond the shadow 
thrown across the street by the Broad Exchange Building 
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will be one worth considering. But no 
one expects the victim to consider. 

May he not draw his money out if he 
wants to? Certainly; there is no law 
against that, but there isn’t one man in 
a hundred who will, if he is being 

flattered and 

= promised ad- 

*. ditional win- 

= nings. The pub- 
lic is naturally a 
buyer of stocks, 
but the customer 
does not expect 
to see the actual 
certificates of 
stock which he is 
supposedtohave 
purchased, for 
the reason that 
hehasbought on 
a margin, and, 
of course, must 
allow the certifi- 
catestoremainin 
the hands of his 
‘‘broker.’’ The 
consequence is 
that the bucket- 
shop runs no risk 
whatever, unless 
it is ‘‘called up- 
on to deliver’’ to 
the customer 
the stocks which 
he supposes he 


_ has bought. 
‘ The effect of 
; the so-called 


buying of these 
various cus- 
tomers through- 
out the country 
has no effect on 
the market, for it has remained entirely 
on the books of the bucketshop, simply a 
matter of bookkeeping. It is therefore 
to the interest of the bucketshop to see 
that from time to time customers are 
“shaken out,” and that they lose at 
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least a part of their “paper profits.” 
That is why the bucketshops prosper 
most in an active market, because in the 
rapid fluctuations they are able to catch 
their customers and rob them of their 
apparent profits. On the so-called real 
old-fashioned bull market, that is, when 
the stocks are steadily advancing in 
price from day to day with trifling re- 
action or none, the bucketshop is auto- 
matically put out of business. For, as it 
has been said, the natural trend of the 
public is to buy, and therefore failures 
are frequent among the bucketshop fra- 
ternity if the market is very strong and 
does not suffer from reactions; it is, 
however, quite possible for the bucket- 
shop proprietors to produce reactions 
sufficient in nature to wipe out their cus- 
tomers, even on a bull market, and the 
excuse which they give, their reason 
for the decline in the face of apparent 
great strength, is that the market is be- 
ing “manipulated by a Wall Street 
clique,” whereas, in point of fact, Wall 
Street knows nothing whatever about 
the transactions. 

The bucketshop is, therefore, almost 
entirely on the “short” side of the mar- 
ket, for while professional gamblers are 
willing to take the risk of being short, 
the public, or “lambs,” know nothing 
about the short side of the market, and 
can not be readily made to understand 
how they can possibly “invest” their 
money through the sale of something 
which they do not own. The whole ar- 
gument of appeal to them is along the 
line of buying something. The “rumor 
mill” comes into play as a very impor- 
tant adjunct to the bucketshop. Nothing 
is easier, if headquarters finds itself 
“short” of five or ten thousand shares of 
a given stock than to circulate a “rumor” 
as to a “shortage of earnings,” or an 
“increase of bonds,” or some other dis- 
astrous and not widely-known condition. 
We all know that rumor flies like prairie 
fire, and what matter is it if it proves to 
be unfounded? It is almost impossible 
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FOUR PORTRAITS FROM THE ROGUES’ GALLERY 





Charles A. Moore, sentenced to Sing Sing in 1906 for seven years 
for fraudulent transactions with bogus Long Island Railroad 
bonds. He posesas “Colonel C. F. Colmy” and as ‘General Ches- 
ter,’’ and at prison complains of the lack of his “bawth’’ ard valet 





Lewis G. Tewkesbury, who until recent years conducted a string of 
bucketshops very openly, including several for women. His name 
no longer appears, but he is the backer of several still running 





Henry Seelig, alias Harry Simons, alias Seligman, bucketshop 
swindler, has served a term ina London prison. He is wanted by 
the police of both New York ard Chicago 





Albert R. Goslin, wanted by the police on a dozen counts, three 
being charges of grand larceny. He conducted one bucketshop in 
New York under the name of ““Bernard Uhren & Company,” and 
another as “Detart & Company’’; and is row h:ding in Europe 
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to trace it to its original’ source. Sup- 
pose the stock does break three or four 
points, and then the rumor is proved to 
be untrue, the stock will bound right 
back to the original quotation ; but what 
has happened in the meantime? The 
“table takes the money,” and in this case 
literally ‘‘the table.” It has been laid, as 
upon the green cloth at Monte Carlo; 
the wheel has made its turn and stopped ; 
the marble has not fallen into the space 
the number of which you hold; out 
sweeps the arm of the “invisible ‘crou- 
pier,” and the savings perhaps of years 
are swept into the coffers of the bucket- 
shop. 

“A fool and his money are soon part- 
ed,” say you. “Whose concern is it if 
men and boys will gamble in a small way 
through bucketshops? They are losing 
their own money; let ’em lose it.’’ That 
is just the point. Are they losing their 
own money, or are they losing money 
which should go to the purchase of food, 
money which should buy clothing and 
shoes for themselves or for their wives 
and children? Is it their money, or is it 
only theirs in trust? A young man who 
has the handling of money is confronted 
by a stock loss; what an easy thing it is to 
“tap the till” for a hundred or two just 
over night, and to put it back “to-mor- 
row.” He has received word from the 
“branch office of Messrs. A., B. & C.,” 
the bucketshop, that they will have to 
have some more margin on his transac- 
tion. They are “very sorry, but there is 
a little slump in New York; no doubt 
everything will be all right to-morrow. 
It’s only one of those slumps which are 
followed by a rising market.”” How easy 
to take from the safe a package of bills 
held in reserve, and substitute for it a 








package which “looks just like it,” but 
which contains nothing but newspapers. 
That package has been lying there to his 
positive knowledge for two or three 
years; surely it will not be required to- 
day nor to-morrow; the “boss” has for- 
gotten that it is there; it is just a nest- 
egg in case he needs a little ready cash. 
Yes, not only will he put it up with his 
“broker,” but he will average his pur- 
chase by “doubling his line—pyramid- 
ing,’ buying an equal amount with the 
added margin which he will put up. 
That will help him more quickly to put 
back into the package the money which 
belongs in it. 

Does it ever happen as he hopes it 
will? I do not know of a single instance. 
I could write a book on the other side, of 
the wrecks which line the shores of Wall 
Street and other streets as well. Fine 
ships in their day, responding to every 
puff of the favoring breeze, but now 
wrecks, friendless, homeless, ostracized, 
victims to the “greed for gold’! 

In conclusion, let me say to those of 
you who would speculate: If you must 
speculate, beware of the bucketshop. A 
fair chance within the walls of that in- 
stitution is impossible. While extend- 
ing the right hand, in apparent good 
fellowship, they will knife you with the 
left. Stick to your legitimate pursuit, 
whatever it may be; when you save your 
money invest it legitimately, and if the 
time comes that you have money you can 
“afford to lose,” buy what you will. Do 
not “sell it short.” But unless you are 
prepared to lose only the money, and 
not your self-respect, and unless condi- 
tions are such that the loss will in no 
sense reflect upon another, keep out of 
“the Street.” 
































A SHARER IN BATTLE 
By PERRY HAMILTON 


HERE had been a time when the 

young lady, who was peering into 
the cool depths of the water company’s 
pipe trench, was plain Sue Johnson. 
The time was not long since and be- 
longed to that period of the young 
lady’s development when she was oc- 
cupied almost exclusively in securing an 
education, social and otherwise, at the 
Colored High School. Then she knew 
her mother as Sarah Johnson, wife of 
Ol’ Bill Johnson, sidewalk ornament 
and local ne’er-do-weel of Shantytown, 
an unmapped suburb of a bigger, if not 
more stirring, city. Later, however, Ol!’ 
Bill Johnson died, and as the loss was 
more than covered by the insurance, it 
aided the blossoming of Sarah Johnson, 


dressmaker, into Madame Johnson, 
Modiste. Simultaneously, Sue became 
Susanne. 


She looked Susanne, as she leaned 
gingerly on the uneven edge of the 
board sheeting and idly watched the 
progress of the water company’s latest 
ditch, cut in the white asphalt pavement 
of Avenue L to make a secure resting 
place for the great, shining, black 
lengths of cast-iron pipe that lay heaped 
and tumbled behind her. Her gown— 
for it was not a mere dress—was a 
speaking testimonial to the skill of Ma- 
dame Johnson. It was gay but not 
gaudy, and of a taste in general archi- 
tecture calculated to accentuate rather 
-than to compete with the natural charms 
of the wearer. These were of face as 
well as of figure: her complexion was 
modestly unextreme, being brown, with 
a touch of pink showing through the 
cheeks; her eyes were large and bovine, 
and there was a sharp contrast of white 
teeth with red lips. In her manner was 
the insolence of becoming clothing, and 
her carriage was at once fascinating to 
regard and grateful to recall. 


Susanne’s rather small foot pushed 
some sand through a crack in the sheet- 
ing; it trickled down on the back of an 
overall-clad figure, quietly shoveling 
gravel together into a pile at the bottom 
of the ditch. He raised his head and 
looked up, slowly accustoming his eyes 
to the new focus. 

“Why, Mr. Gibbs, I beg your pardon 
—I didn’t know it was you!” The per- 
son addressed as Mr. Gibbs rested on his 
shovel and regarded the speaker with a 
puzzled expression of semi-embarrass- 
ment. Such politeness was uncommon in 
the ditch. ‘Don’t you remember me?” 
continued the girl; “Susanne Johnson; 
we used to go to school together.” 

His teeth gleamed white in a smile. 

“Of co’se, of co’se—Ah ’membe’ you 
all pe’fec’ly—”’ He paused, at loss 
for further subject of conversation. 
Susanne came to his rescue. 


“What is this?’ she asked, with 
studied assumption of interest. “Who 
are you working for?” 

The digger rose to the line. “This 


hyeah,” he explained, waving his hand 
at a distant spot where stood two der- 
ricks and many men—‘this hyeah ’s 
a ditch fo’ a thi’ty-six-inch feed pipe 
fo’ the Wate’ Comp’ny—comes f’om the 
rese’ voir.” 

“Have you been working for the com- 
pany long, Mr. Gibbs?” Susanne’s eyes 
were already wandering, and her ques- 
tion was perfunctory. But the man in 
the ditch was ignorant of any defection 
of interest. 

“Eve’ sence pa’s been laid off. Ah 
done tuk his place,” he added. There 
was a pause. “Does yo’ all live ’roun’ 
hyeah ?” he asked. 

Susanne perceived an opportunity to 
terminate the interview. 

“Why, yes—up at the corner of Wren 
Street. You'll have to stop by and talk 
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to me, some time.” She nodded and 
smiled graciously, dusting her fingers 
the while. ‘Good afte’noon,” she said, 
nodding again. In a moment the man 
in the ditch could see only the blue sky 
above him. He stood, leaning on his 
shovel for a while, silent. Then he 
recommenced piling the gravel into a 
growing heap. As he did so, he sang, 
softly—a wordless, minor song that re- 
peated and varied in time with his exer- 
tions. 

It was thus that Pete Gibbs came to 
stop by Madame Johnson’s to lean over 
the fence for a few moments of chat 
about the old school days, on that even- 
ing and subsequent evenings. It was 
thus, too, that one Sunday night he 
called in formal splendor—and _there- 
after for many Sundays. Meanwhile, 
length after length of the thirty-six-inch 
feed pipe in Avenue L was laid and the 
scars in the pavement healed after them. 

The gate of Madame Johnson’s front 
yard clicked behind Pete Gibbs as he 
sauntered up the walk to find Susanne on 
the porch. They had come to a certain 
familiarity in the weeks of Sunday calls, 
and Pete seated himself on the steps with 
a “Hello, Sue,” of greeting. They talked 
for a while of the ditch in Avenue L, 
now six blocks from Madame Johnson’s 
house; then of Effie Dunn, who had run 
away with a great, black, ‘“So’th’n 
nigge’ f’om Alabama.” 

“She was a good-looking girl,” said 
Susanne, “and went to High School 
when I did. She was a fool—could ’a’ 
had a lot o’ men.” 

““Mebbe she loved ’im,” ventured Pete, 
timidly. 

“That black man!” exclaimed the 
brown Susanne, with unmistakable 
italics. 

Pete reflected silently. He was rather 
dark himself. Susanne was aware of 
her indiscretion, and her continuance 
was conciliatory. 

“But love is a peculiar thing. Maybe 
she did love him.” She sighed senti- 
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mentally, and glanced from under her 
long lashes. 

Pete’s thoughts took a new turn. The 
coquetry of the tone quickened something 
dormant in him. He forgot Effie Dunn 
and her “So’th’n nigge’ ”’; he forgot that 
he had been talking lightly, and that he 
had fallen silent without evident reason; 
a strange unquiet grew in him. He 
seemed to be thinking, yet there was no 
definite idea in his mind, no conception, 
even, around which to wind thought. He 
wished to speak, but found nothing to 
say; he frowned, became conscious, then 
suddenly, obeying an emerging impulse, 
he looked up at Susanne. She was ar- 
rayed in one of Madame Johnson’s latest 
creations—all fluffs and laces, from 
where Pete sat. She seemed to him 
very fragile and for that reason the 
more desirable. He shifted his position 
and gazed at her critically. He had 
been vaguely attracted to her; more 
particularly, he was vain in wanting to 
be known to know her. Previously, he 
had understood that she was beyond his 
social plane. Now a more human and 
fundamental instinct was realized in 
him. A bit of ankle was near him; his 
eyes caught that, and suddenly the dress 
meant nothing to him; he saw the round 
curve of her figure and the soft smooth- 
ness of her skin. He wanted her—he 
knew that he wanted her. 

He shifted his position again to look 
away. The thread of their former con- 
versation returned to him, new-colored 
by this possessing idea. He tried to 
speak, wet his lips, then brought out the 
inconsequent words with an effort that 
broke the first, so that he must repeat it. 

“Ef’—he cleared his throat—‘ef she 
loved ’im, his bein’ a black man would 
n’’a’ made no diffe’nce.” He half asked 
the question. 

“No,” admitted Sue, still penitent; 
“no, I s’pose not.’”’ She looked across 
the street at the ramshackle frame barns 
and tumble-down houses that faced her; 
but she saw other things—no court of 























love or field of chivalry, no chronicled 
achievement in battle or siege whose 
glorious prize she could wear, as symbol 
of the prowess that had won it in her 
name. Her race had been robbed of that 
romance. Her people had grown too 
rapidly, and she, like them, sought in the 
symbol the ultimate goal, regardless of 
its significance. Her visions were not of 
great power, but of, to her, great 
splendor; the achievements of which she 
sat dreaming vaguely of themselves held 
no meaning to her—it was the reputa- 
tion, the pre-eminence, the pride and 
seeming of distinction that she desired, 
in no definite way as yet, but greatly, 
because of the taste of it that had come 
with the clothes she wore and with the 
mere being Susanne, the daughter of 
Madame Johnson, Modiste. 

It was of this that Sue was thinking, 
not of the sordid, dusty aspect of the 
street in the little circle of its electric 
light. She was no longer Sue of the con- 
ciliatory sentimentality of a short time 
before, but Susanne—the Susanne of 
the day when she had found Pete dig- 
ging in the ditch—a Susanne with blood 
quickened by the thought of future 
pomp and finery, intoxicated with an 
appreciation of herself. Pete had grown 
uneasy in the silence. At first the sud- 
den clear understanding of what had 
before been unrealized absorbed him; 
his imagination ran faster than he could 
form orguide it, or even record distinctly 
the visions that it presented to him. Then 
the silence grew irksome; the fire died 
away, and fear and unquiet lay in the 
ashes of it. He glanced furtively at 
the girl, but this time he saw only the 
elaborate gown. What did she want— 
what could he offer her? Ina blind sort 
of way he puzzled over this, as he looked 
at her, disturbed, questioning. So it 
came that when she spoke at last, they 
were thinking of much the same thing, 
and he understood, partly, what she 
meant to express. 

“No,” repeated Susanne, reflectively, 
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“it wouldn’t make no difference—if I 
loved him.” The personal element had 
been born in the train of thought that 
still held her. She continued slowly, 
fumblingly, as if trying to put into words 
what had been definite enough to grasp. 
“But if I loved him, he must do some- 
thing big—big—” she italicized with her 
hands. “He’s got to make me a livin’ 
like I’m used to—I don’t care for the 
money—not much, that is—but he’s got 
to work at something ’at ’ll make people 
know he’s somebody an’ doin’ something, 
so’s I’ll be glad I’m his wife—and 
proud—” She stopped, leaning for- 
ward with glistening eyes. She was not 
looking at Pete; she was not speaking 
to him. What she said came from her- 
self for herself. But Pete heard. 

He regarded her wonderingly. He 
had always been half afraid of her— 
now he was both afraid and mystified. 
But he felt that he had never wanted 
her so much. He would have spoken, 
so strong was the desire, but she sank 
back in her chair and tapped the ver- 
anda with her foot, impatient of the 
limitaticns of her speech. Through the 
focus of his own thoughts, Pete saw the 
gesture and did not understand. It 
seemed to him that she must be impatient 
with him. He felt bewildered, indig- 
nant, as one who has been snatched back 
from stepping off a cliff without know- 
ing exactly why. Mechanically, he 
gathered up his hat and a tiny bamboo 
stick that he carried on his excursions 
into the fashionable world. 

“Ah reckon Ah ’d bette’ go,” he said. 

Susanne had not returned from her 
dreamland. 

“Good night, Pete,” she said, per- 
functorily, extending her hand. He did 
not see it; he was poking his stick among 
the bushes beside the steps. 

“Good night,” he said, and turned 
down the path. 

When he had gone, Susanne, rocking 
back and forth in the heavy shadow of 
the veranda, regretted his departure 
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more keenly than she knew. Things 
unsaid, unshaped even, flitted through 
the constant thought from which she had 
spoken. She tried to grasp them, to put 
them into words, but the absence of 
some one to whom she could endeavor to 
say a part of all that filled her mind 
devitalized the effort. She found herself 
wishing that Pete had not gone so 
quickly; she recognized that to no one 
else had she ever spoken so frankly; she 
wondered if he had understood. Then, 
suddenly, it came to her that his going 
was his reply to her brief plea. She 
cast back to what she had said, searching 
it critically. No; she would not have 
retracted a word of it; she was too glad 
to have definitized it in her own mind by 
the saying, and vaguely glad, also, that 
it lay as a bond between herself and 
some one else; less consciously, she was 
content that it should be Pete to whom 
she had come to be so linked. 

Yet she was sorry that he did not 
understand—sorry that he had gone and 
that he, who alone knew, had seemed 
to judge himself incapable of fulfilling 
her requirements. In the days that fol- 
lowed she thought much of this, in a 
desultory way ; unconsciously, her stand- 
ard modified itself. How and toward 
what she could not have said; as yet she 
was ignorant of his standard of a man. 


II 


When the yellow wagon drove down 
Avenue L the next day, the foreman 
of the ditch-diggers descried it from 
afar. 

“Every chil’!” he called, making a 
trumpet of his hands. “Yaller wagon!” 

Every man, from water-boy to Bud 
Warren, the head caulker, tumbled out 
of the hole and crowded about the 
wheels of the pay-wagon. In due time, 
Pete’s envelope was poked out to him 
by the inspector. For the first time in 


his life he was strangely dissatisfied 
It was full pay for a 


with its contents. 
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full week’s work, yet Pete weighed the 
nine dollars mentally with the cost of 
the dress which Susanne had worn the 
previous evening, and the envelope was 
found wanting. He returned to the ditch 
and swung his pick by the relentless 
force of habit; he was thinking. But 
none of his thoughts brought him 
nearer to the big things that Susanne 
had demanded; more money he could 
see, perhaps, in time; but the big things, 
of which Susanne Johnson, daughter of 
Madame Johnson, Modiste, should be 
proud—Pete regarded the ditch behind 
his almost completed section; it was not 
remarkable, with its smooth, sloping 
walls and “bottom” six feet six inches 
from the street level. There was a 
sameness and an inconsequence to the 
labor that he could not deny. 

The yellow wagon had rolled on, but 
left the inspector standing in the gutter 
at one end of Pete’s section in belligerent 
conversation with a _property-owner 
whose shop abutted on the sidewalk. 
Pete could hear what was being said 
without difficulty, but he followed it at 
first only subconsciously. The dispute, 
he gathered, was in regard to the pla- 
cing of a hydrant. The inspector was 
listening indifferently. 

“Look here, Jim,” said the speaker; 
“that’s all right an’ I’ve got no kick 
comin’ against you. You’ve been square 
enough an’ all that, an’ I don’t want to 
hurt you any—” 

“You can’t.” : 

“Well, that may be so, too, an’ then 
again it mayn’t, but I give you fair 
warnin’, orders or no orders, that there 
fire plug don’t go in front of my door.” 
He nodded, impressively. “Now, y’ hear 
me,” he added, as if for further em- 
phasis; “I tell you, I’ll fight it—I’ll 
fight it till all the lawyers is dead. I 
ain’t a member of the City Council for 
nothin’. If you set that plug there, I’ll 
make it cost you more than the plug ’ll 
bring you in a hundred years.” The 
speaker grew heated, but the inspector 
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was undisturbed. He stuck a toothpick 
between his teeth and then, removing it, 
regarded the quill as if it were the sole 
object of rational interest in the world. 
His calmness seemed to excite the other 
the more. He took out his handkerchief 
and passed it around the sweat-band of 
his hat, as he continued. 

“And as for that there man that sets 
up in that office of yours and tells me 
he’ll do as he pleases about settin’ these 
here fire-plugs—well, I'll show him!” 
The inspector stood up quite straight 
and regarded the speaker hostilely, curi- 
ously, out of the corners of his eyes. The 
latter was oblivious, however, to any 
change in his hearer. ‘He don’t talk like 
a man, he don’t—he talks like God Al- 
mighty, that’s what he does,” he con- 
tinued; “but I know damn’ well and 
you know damn’ well that he’s skinnin’ 
the city on these here fire-plugs and ’s 
been doin’ it for years. He’s a skunk 
with a crooked tail, that’s what he is, 
an’ I’ll tell him so—” 

“Hold on, Jack! That'll be about 
enough. I’ve known you a long while, 
Jack,” said the inspector, mildly, but 
there was a force in the hesitating ut- 
terance of his words that gave the other 
pause, “an’ I’ll take a lot off you, because 
I know you don’t mean it. But lay off 
the Old Man, Jack—I won’t stand for 
that.” 

“Talk sense, Jim; do you s’pose he’s 
in the business for his health? What’s 
he get, that’s what I want to know— 
what’s in it for him?” 

“Look here, Jack, the’e’s some people in 
this world that ain’t like you and don’t 
have to have their arms greased to the 
shoulder before they do the right thing. 
You want to know what’s in it for the 
Old Man? Well, I’ll tell you. I’ve been 
with him goin’ on twenty year’, and I 
know. He’s a white man, Jack—a 
whiter man than there ever was in that 
City Council of yours, you talk so big 
about. He works all day and half the 
night ; he gets down in the ditch and sees 
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that things are right and then goes back 
to the office and fights a lot of bully- 
raggin’ blackmailers, like your friend, 
Joe Miller, to keep ’em from cheatin’ 
the people of this here city out of what 
they’ve got a right to expect. He knows 
every joint in this pipe and the name of 
every man that’s been on the pay-roll 
for a month; he can caulk a joint as 
well as old Bud Warren there; he can 
save the city a dollar while you’re a- 
robbin’ it of a hundred, and he does.” 

“Well, what’s in it for him—that’s 
what I want to know—what’s in it for 
him ?” 

“What’s in it for him? Is he rich, 
Jack? Did you ever see that old, black 
alpaca coat he wears around every day 
and Sunday? Did you ever see that 
little house he lives in, way out on the 
West Side? Well, you know it ain’t the 
money. But I’ll tell you what it is: he’s 
got one ambition, an’ it’s to give the 
people water an’ good water an’ lots of 
it.. He don’t care about you or your 
City Council—he’s workin’ for the 
people. That’s what we’re all doing— 
every man of us, black or white—fight- 
ing the dirt here, like these boys in the 
ditch—fighting the dry spells an’ the 
floods an’ the fires—yes, an’ the City 
Céuncil, too, by God! You see that boy, 
there? Well, his father, Ben Gibbs, was 
diggin’ in the trench when I come here. 
When he got caught by the dirt, down in 
Hagedorn Street, an’ got his legs mashed, 
what did he do? Tell his boy to keep 
out of the ditch—get him a safer job? 
No, sir! He sent him back here to fight 
the dirt in his place an’ work for the 
people of this city, the same as the Old 
Man. Don’t say a word, Jack; I ain’t 
through yet. If I told that boy to dig 
down to hell, he’d dig. He’d know the 
Old Man was behind it an’ it was all 
right. Well, it’s the same with me. If 
the Old Man told me to put that fire- 
plug in your front parlor, I’d put it 
there, Jack Bond, an’ you could go an’ 
be damned. That’s all. That’s all! I 
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don’t want to hear another word. I’ve 
said more’n I ought to, but I ain’t 
sorry. No; I ain’t sorry. 

“Tear down that cellar wall, boy— 
we're goin’ to put a fire-plug there.” 

The inspector spat out the toothpick 
he had been chewing. He thrust his 
hands deep in his pockets and walked 
the length of the ditch, kicking bits of 
concrete out of his way. Mr. Jack Bond, 
of the City Council, stood open-mouthed, 
watching the retiring figure. He re- 
placed his hat and stepped back to the 
sidewalk. 

“Now, who'd ’ave thought that Jim 
was such a sentimental fool,” he said 
aloud, to his self-respect. As if the 
argument had come to a_ triumphant 
close only with that remark, he shrugged 
his shoulders and walked briskly down 
the street. 

Pete Gibbs had heard. No word had 
escaped him, and, at the command, he 
had stuck his pick into the retreating 
Mr. Bond’s cellar wall, as though it were 
no more than a part of the asphalt pave- 
ment of the street. His thought seemed 
suspended. He was trying to grasp the 
purport of what he had heard and to 
apply it to his own need. Fighting the 
dirt and the floods and the dry spells 
and the fires—for the people of the city! 
He recalled the night when they had 
brought his father home from the hos- 
pital—when the Old Man, President and 
General Manager of the Water Com- 
pany, had called at the house to ask 
after Ben Gibbs, ditch-digger in the 
street gang; he remembered his own 
slow admittance into the unorganized 
fraternity of those who worked for the 
company, year in and year out—an ac- 
ceptance granted the more readily for 
his father’s sake, yet reluctantly withal: 
They were not union men—the Water 
Company could keep no hours; it 
worked at the city’s need.  Pete’s 
shoulders heaved at the pick, but his 
mind pried at sterner things. Great 


blocks of the wall, loosened by his pick, 
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lay at his feet. He lifted them out and 
flung them on the sidewalk, beside the 
curb-stones and gutter-bricks that had 
already been removed. Fighting the 
dirt and the dry spells! A mortared 
fragment of nine bricks toppled on the 
edge of the breach, for a skilful twist 
to send it stumbling. Working for the 
people—every man of us! He braced 
his feet against the wall and threw his 
weight on the pick-handle. A great 
ragged section of the masonry heaved 
and tottered. Every man of us—black 
or white! Pete spat on his hands, for 
a closer grip; the fragment creaked and 
groaned and came thundering, with a 
cloud of dry lime in the air, like the 
smoke of a gun. Fighting the fires— 
they, too, were fighting the fires, these 
men of the Water Company. Pete 
dragged his patched shirt-sleeves across 
his forehead. It was no small work, this! 
The spirit of the labor came to him 
with a growing knowledge of its mean- 
ing. His pick swung true, and with 
the force of his arms and shoulders be- 
hind it. With each stroke, his breath 
came in an audible, spasmodic gasp; the 
sweat trickled off his hands and wet the 
pick-handle; he sang softly to himself, 
a line between each blow, the air in 
minor key, with varied repetitions: 


“Hit’s a-gittin’ mighty cloudy— 

Heugh! 

Hit’s a-gittin’ mighty cloudy— 
Heugh! 

Hit’s a-gittin’ mighty cloudy— 
Heugh! 

But hit ain’t a-gwine to rain. 
Heugh!—Heugh! 

A-gwine to rain— 
Heugh!” 


Mr. Jack Bond turned the corner be- 
low with a brass-buttoned policeman in 
tow. He swung up the street, with 
determination in his stride. The blue- 
coat, laughing with the city council- 
man, was stowing a large cigar in his 
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pocket. They paused beside Pete’s sec- 
tion. The officer of the law spoke. 

“Here, boy, what you doin’ there— 
stop tearin’ down this man’s wall.” 


“Hit’s a-gittin’ mighty cloudy—” 


sang Pete, reflectively. 
“Don’t you hear me, nigger?” 
“Yes, sah! 


But hit ain’t a-gwine to rain.” 


“Well, why don’t you stop? Eh? Take 
that pick out o’ there, I tell you! What 
you doin’ ?” 

“Ah’s workin’ fo’ the Wate’ Comp’ny, 
boss. Ah’s got mah o’de’s—you'll have 
to see the Cap.” Pete was inwardly 
trembling, but the pick swung sure and 
the wall tumbled with undiminished reg- 
ularity. There was a sotto voce consul- 
tation on the sidewalk; then a retreat. 
Pete mopped his face again. A great 
work! Sue did not know—he had not 
known; but he knew now. 


“Hit’s a-gettin’ mighty cloudy— 
Heugh! 
But hit ain’t a-gwine to rain!” 


He could hear the regular click of the 
caulkers’ hammers and the creaking of 
the derrick. Behind him, others were 
sheeting their sections—fighting the 
dirt. The last brick of the wall fell into 
the ditch. He flung it on the sidewalk 
with its fellows and took up the shovel. 
He caught sight of the wafer boy at 
the turn of the street, bearing down, 
bucket in hand. 

“Boy! Boy!” he called. 


That night was a strange one for 
Pete. He trudged home from the ditch, 
swinging his dinner box, in a peculiar 
state of exaltation. He turned out of 
his way to pass the house of. Madame 
Johnson, Modiste; but Susanne was not 
in evidence. Once at home, he changed 
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his clothes and ate his supper like a 
stranger in his own house. The careless- 
ness of its keeping and the unambitious 
atmosphere of the place were foreign to 
his mood. Without a word to his father, 
he went for a walk. Again he passed 
the house of Madame Johnson. Susanne 
was within, at the piano. He stopped a 
moment to listen. The fear of her and of 
her love of luxury returned to him; the 
fear that he might not be able to ex- 
plain to her what he had come to know 
plunged him into disquiet and set him 
walking again. He came to the deserted 
ditch with its jewelry of red lanterns 
and its mysterious, ungainly outline, 
stretching like a sleeping serpent down 
the street into the twilight. He stcod 
for a while gazing into the “hole.” The 
gaping mouth of the last pipe-length lay 
open to a pile of sand that had slid from 
under the sheeting. That must be 
cleaned out, he reflected. Had there 
been no sheeting and a man beneath the 
pipe, caulking, when the sand began to 
run Pete straightened his shoul- 
ders and the exultation returned. Mr. 
Winterbottom, the night watchman, was 
coming toward him. He had been long 
in the service of the company and was as 
formal and circumspect in the discharge 
of his duties as if he were a public of- 
ficial. 

“Good evening, Mr. Gibbs,” he re- 
marked. “How’s yore pa?” 

“*Bout as usual, sah,” said Pete, 
gravely. Then: “Big pipe, ain’t hit?” 

Mr. Winterbottom paused and looked 
over the boards. 

“Yes; a big pipe. I tell you, it’s a fine 
system of mains the Old Man is gettin’ 
down these days—a fine system. Got to 
keep up with the times, an’ this here 
pipe ain’t none too big. Takes a lot to 
feed this city water, now don’t it? I re- 
member—” 

He wandered off into pointless remi- 
niscence that Pete did not hear. He felt 
himself part of this task of feeding the 
city water; its bigness half frightened 
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him. Two large men could be comforta- 
ble in the mouth of the pipe below him 
—and this was one of many such. He 
walked on, came to the spot where he 
had torn down the wall, stopped and re- 
garded it curiously. A red lantern 
marked the pile of brick on the sidewalk. 
It was undisturbed, as he had left it. 

“Whe’ yo’ been, Pete?” asked his 
father, when the boy returned. 

“Lookin’ at the ditch, pa.” 

“How’s the wo’k gittin’ long? Layin’ 
them big feed pipe, now?” 

“Yes. Mighty big pipe, them.” 

“Ah reckon. Hit’s great wo’k, boy— 
great wo’k! Some day yo’ all ‘ll know 
hit.” 

“Ah think Ah know hit now, pa.” 

The old man _ regarded his son 
curiously and moved his useless legs, 
conscious of them for the moment, with 
this mention of the work. 

“He’p me to bed, boy. Hit’s gettin’ 
late—an’ Ah’m an ol’ man.” Pete 
stooped to receive the other’s weight on 
his shoulders. “‘Hit’s great wo’k an’ Ah 
ain’t sorry the dirt done beat me. Ah 
done mah share. Yo’ all ’ll do yo’ sha’e, 
too—hit’s great wo’k!” 

The old man stumbled into a rear 
room and his son deposited him gently 
on the bed. There were no further 
words. Pete closed the door behind him 
and mounted to his own bedroom. He 
was tired, but there was that in the 
weariness that was also strength. 

The morning found Pete in the ditch, 
inspecting the sides of his section while 
the remainder of the men still gossiped 
at the tool-wagon. He was not alone. 
One of the older laborers was cleaning 
out the pile of sand that Pete had 
noticed the night before. The street 


boss hurried up with a cheery “Good 
morning, boys!” and crossed the plank 
from the sidewalk, above Pete’s head. 

“Now, Bud,” said the street boss, “get 
all the caulkers and let’s get this pipe 
covered. Want to get the plug in here 
He pointed to 


before there’s trouble.” 
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the hole Pete had cut in Mr. Bond’s 
cellar wall. 

“Yes, sir,” said Bud. He seemed to 
understand perfectly; no further direc- 
tions were necessary. He gathered up 
a box of caulking tools and hoisted it 
to his shoulder. ‘“Where’s Wash Pot- 
ter?” he inquired, looking about among 
the men. 

“Lent him to Mellin’s repair gang,” 
said the street boss. ‘Get you another 
helper, Bud. He won’t come back—you 
know Mellin.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bud, again. He 
walked to the edge of the ditch. Pete 
had thrown out the last shovelful of 
gravel from his section. The men were 
just starting to work. ‘‘Miste’ Gibbs, git 
y’ a jacket an’ a kit out’n the box an’ 
come help me.” 

Pete’s heart went faster, but he said: 
“Yes, sir,” very quietly. He could have 
asked nothing better. Already he was 
accepted as of the fraternity of those 
who worked for the Water Company; 
now he was a preferred creditor among 
these, a caulker’s helper, a member of 
the “pipe gang,” under the immediate 
supervision of the street boss; his was a 
privilege and a_ responsibility. He 
scrambled light-heartedly out of the 
ditch and ran to the tool-wagon for a 
kit. Following Bud Warren, he walked 
back along the trench he had helped to 
dig, to the end of the pipe. There was 
nothing of the extravagant expressed 
delight at his promotion that there 
might have been some days before. He 
felt as oné who moves nearer the battle 
line from among his comrades. The ex- 
altation was within himself, but none 
the less real. Already he understood 
that, in whatever capacity, he was part 
of a great machinery. The significance 
of his advancement was personal; it was 
a larger opportunity for him; it would 
be easier to explain to Susanne. 

He went about his new work silently. 
The caulkers were busy men; there was 
little banter among them. He was ad- 
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dressed as Mr. Gibbs and he spoke to 
his chief as Mr. Warren. The latter 
was patient with his new helper and by 
noon only one of Pete’s fingers had 
been mashed by the heavy caulking- 
hammer, with which he drove the hot 
lead back into the joints of the great, 
belled pipe. 

That evening Pete passed the house 
of Madame Johnson. His clothes were 
dirt-begrimed from crawling under the 
pipe, but he was unconscious of this until 
he approached the fence. He could see 
Susanne on the porch, and his pace 
slackened. Suddenly he felt that he had 
nothing to say to her—that she would 
not understand; and at the same time 
there came the knowledge that his cloth- 
ing and his hands were dirty and that 
she was new-dressed, clean and well- 
kept. He hurried by the gate. 

“Good evenin’, Pete,”’ called Susanne. 

“Good evenin’.” Pete lifted his bat- 
tered cap, conscious of his every move- 
ment. Susanne followed him with her 
eyes. She did not notice his clothing. 
It did not occur to her that it was out 
of his way to pass her house. She knew 
only that he had hurried by without 
pausing, and she was piqued. There was 
no reasoning in her attitude. 

“All right for you, Mister Gibbs!” 
she said to herself. 

The next Sunday, when Pete called, a 
very light-colored person of flowery 
speech and flowerier attire was already 
occupying his customary seat on the 
steps of the veranda. Susanne was 
radiant. She arose to introduce the 
two, but Pete cut the formality short 
with a curt “Hello, Rufe.”  . 

“Ah’ve already had the pleasuah of 
Mr. Gibbs’ ’quaintance,”’ gushed the 
light-colored person, in a very superior 
manner. “What, may Ah ask, is y’ all 
doin’ these days, Mr. Gibbs?” he con- 
tinued, as they were seated. 

“Ah ’am wo’kin’ fo’ th’ Wate’ Com- 
pny,” Pete replied, quietly. It was not 
what he would have said to Susanne, 
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had they been alone. When he had 
come, he had intended to tell her things 
that seemed ill-defined and evasive now; 
he was confused and outraged by the 
presence of this comparative stranger, 
but he could not have explained the 
feeling, even to himself. 

“Mr. Parkins is doin’ a vaudeville 
turn at the Globe,” vouchsafed Susanne. 

“Ya-as, ya-as,” drawled Mr. Parkins. 
“Yo’ ’xaggerate, Miss Johnson, ef yo’ 
*11 pa’don me—nothin’ much, y’ know. 
Jest a song an’ a dance. R’lly nothin’ 
t all.” 

Pete thought the last very likely and 
said so. Susanne sniggered. 

“Don’t y’ find this hyeah manual labo’ 
ve’y onpleasant, Mr. Gibbs?” asked Mr. 
Parkins, unsuppressed. “So di’ty an’ 
common; don’t y’ think so, Miss John- 
son?” Miss Johnson refused to commit 
herself, but Pete was in the breach at 
once. 

“No,” he said. ‘“Hit’s this a-way: 
these hyeah people ’ve got to have wate’ 
—all these people.’”’ He swung his arm 
wide to sweep in the city lying about 
them. ‘“Somebody’s got to git hit fo’ 
*em—somebody’s got to plan th’ system, 
somebody’s got to git th’ money, some- 
body’s got to dig th’ wells an’ run the 
ingines an’ somebody’s got to lay the 
pipe. Hit’s all got to be done, an’ none 
of hit ain’t common. Ah he’p lay th’ 
pipe; hit’s mah sha’re of th’ wo’k.” He 
paused just a moment. “Ah ain't 
’shamed ov it,” he ended. He felt as 
one who has played his trump before 
his turn; what he had said was only a 
part of all he had been turning over and 
over in his mind for a week, and he 
knew that it was the smallest, the most 
prosaic part. 

No answer to it, however, was obvious 
to Mr. Parkins; he had the air of being 
vastly bored. 

“Ah dessay,” he commented. Susanne 
remained silent, glancing from one to 
the other. Pete did not look at her; he 
felt only that he had not done his cause 
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justice. Mr. Parkins raised his eyes to 
meet Susanne’s and smiled engagingly. 
“Ah dessay,” he repeated. The smile ac- 
complished what words, perhaps, would 
have failed to do. Susanne smiled. 

“When you goin’ to give me tickets 
to the Globe, Mr. Parkins?” she asked. 

“When yo’ll let me bring ’em to y’, 
Miss Johnson.” 

Susanne giggled. 

“Oh, any time—I’m ’most always 
home, ’specially Sundays.” Pete’s sul- 
len indifference had given way to re- 
sentment. Mr. Parkins had arisen. He 
extended a yellow-gloved hand to Su- 
sanne. 

“Ah’ll have t’ be goin’ ’long, Miss 
Johnson—yo’ll ’scuse me, Mr. Gibbs? 
Good evenin’!” He bowed elaborately 
and sauntered down the walk, a thin 
bamboo cane under one arm. At the 
gate he stopped to light a cigarette. 

There was silence on the porch. Pete 
was sulking and Susanne was thinking 
of what she should wear to the Globe 
to see Mr. Parkins do his celebrated 
“song an’ dance.” But Pete had come 
to do a definite thing and it did not 
matter to him that the time was inop- 
portune or that he no longer knew quite 
how to do it. He felt only that the 
burden must be lifted from his mind, 
whether it came home to hers or not. 
He cleared his throat. 

“Sue—” he began. 

“H’m?” Sue rocked back and forth in 
her chair with the effulgent vision of 
the late Mr. Parkins yet in her eye. 

“Sue, yo’ ’member what you said 
’bout—’bout doin’ big things—” He did 
not complete the remark; he waited. 

Sue did remember; it had been no 
less in her mind than in his since that 
day, more uncertain of application, per- 
haps, but present always as her idea of 
what should constitute big things modi- 
fied. Just now an impulse, wholly un- 
accountable to her will, bade her deny 
the recollection. She hesitated a second, 
then leaned forward and looked at Pete. 
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“T don’t know—I don’t know what y’ 
mean, Pete.” 

Perhaps Pete should have understood, 
but he did not. The enthusiasm of plead- 
ing his cause left him, utterly. Now, he 
only desired to say his speech and be 
done. 

“Well; hit don’ make no diffe’nce— 
maybe yo’ll ’membe’ some time. Ah’ve 
been thinkin’ ’bout hit. Look hyeah, 
Sue—d’ y’ think what Rufe Pa’kins ’s 
doin’ is big wo’k, like you said then?” 

She belied her last statement by the 
answer to the question. 

“He’s prominent, Pete—everybody 
knows him, an’ he makes a lot o’ money.” 
Pete shifted his seat slightly and looked 
at her curiously. 

“Putts hit all on his back like th’ 
laziest no ’count nigge’ on the Levee,” 
he said. “Sue, look hyeah. Rufe does 
his song an’ dance an’ makes a lot o’ 
people laugh—then they go ’way an’ 
fe’git bout ’im. Ef he’d die to-night, 
nobody’d ’membe’ him a week, ’ceptin’ 
them he owes money to. He’d be gone 
an’ his wo’k ’d be gone—ain’t hit bette’ 
t’ do somethin’ ’at ’ll las’, even ef y’ 
only do a little pa’t ov hit? Ain’t hit 
big to be a pa’t ov a big thing, Sue?” 

“T don’t know—I don’t think I un- 
derstand.” She felt, rather than knew, 
what he meant, but it was perhaps true 
that she did not understand it. To him 
so little encouragement would have been 
fire for enthusiasm that her lack of re- 
ceptivity had an antagonistic effect. He 
no longer even desired to make his idea 
clear to her; he wanted only to voice it, 
as for himself. 

“Th’ othe’ day we took up a pipe 
that ’d been laid thi’ty yea’s. Bud War- 
ren he’ped t’ lay that pipe an’ he knowed 
what all the dead taps was fo’ an’ whe’e 
the fittin’s was. The’ hain’t nobody else 
knows that, Sue—the Old Man called 
’im ove’ to the office an’ asked ’im ’bout 
hit. All these hyeah streets is chock full 


o’ pipes—Bud knows ’bout ’em; he’s 
had a hand in layin’ ’most all of ’em. 
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Wheneve’ an’body says anythin’ "bout 
Wate’ Comp’ny pipes, hit means Bud 
Warren. That’s his wo’k—hit don’ die 
with ’im; people don’ fe’git ’im. Hit’s 
big wo’k, Sue—the men, they know—” 
He hesitated for a moment. The thing 
that meant most to him, the thing that 
was uppermost in his mind, he had not 
said. He recalled the speech of Jim 
Donoghue, the inspector, about fighting 
the dirt and the floods and the City 
Council; he tried to frame it in words 
to say it, now; but he could not. He 
caught a glimpse of Sue out of the tail 
of his eye; she was looking at her own 
high-heeled slippers and the lace edge 
of her skirt. He could not have told 
what he felt, but in his heart he feared 
that she would never understand; and 
that by which understanding had come 
to him was too sacred that he run the 
risk. He made the appeal, with the in- 
stinct of his race, to catch the lust for 
outward appearances; he had spoken of 
the reputation and the recognition ac- 
corded the work; of its new meaning to 
him and of his new-found place in it 
he had said nothing—and what he had 
said meant nothing to Susanne. There 
had been no appeal to the woman; there 
was nothing of Mrs. Bud Warren in the 
picture—no word of her share in the 
work. That reputation aad position 
among the men might come to a man in 
such work, she half felt was true. But 
for the woman she could see nothing. 
In a half-hearted way she tried to dis- 
cern Mrs. Warren behind the figure that 
Pete had drawn of her husband, but she 
lacked the necessary idealizing imagina- 
tion. The failure left her unplaced in 
the picture Pete had conjured up of his 
life; she was impatient with this, and 
sought to prick the whole bubble, vin- 
dictively. 

“I know, Pete; but anybody can do 
that work—and ’tain’t everybody can 
git a turn at the Globe.” 

Pete had expected no understanding, 
and he was not surprised. Also, there 
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was a certain justice in her remark that 
precluded a reply. He felt that his 
message was delivered; his own mind 
was full of it, grown concrete as it had 
by the voicing of it. He could conceive 
of no reason for remaining. 

“All right,” he said. “Ah reckon Ah’d 
bette’ go.” He slid off the porch and 
stood up, gazing out across the street at 
the unpainted barn, with its loose boards 
and sun-curled shingles. ‘Good night, 
Sue.” He did not turn to look at her. 
She did not speak, but watched him out 
of the gate. There was no swagger in 
his walk, she noted; he moved as a man, 
master of himself, unconscious, strong, 
unpretentious. An unreasoning contempt 
for the elaborate dress and carriage of 
Mr. Rufe Parkins came to her, not as a 
conscious contrast, but seemingly arisen 
out of nothing. She arose and went 
into the house hurriedly, banging the 
screen door. Susanne Johnson was not 
at peace with herself. 


III 


The next morning found Pete early 
at work. He had spent a restless night, 
walking for the most part, exalting his 
conception of his work to exclude all 
lesser considerations. Of these, for the 
time being at least, he considered Su- 
sanne one. At dawn he began the chores 
about the house; splitting wood, build- 
ing the kitchen fire, carrying water for 
his mother’s ubiquitous washing. He 
sang as he worked, a new song to him 
—the song of the pipe-gang, as they 
rolled the huge lengths of pipe along 
wooden skids to the ditch-side, where 
derrick chains gripped them and swung 
them into their narrow bed, one by 
one: 


Ah seen mah gal las’ Sunday night— 
Roll ’im along! 
He’ eyes we’e bright, he’ teeth we’e 
white— 


Roll ’im along! 
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She says to me, she say’: “Black man— 
Roll ’im along! 

Ah’ll try t’ stan’ y’, ef Ah can”— 
Roll ’im ’long, boys! 
Roll ’im along! 


After breakfast he hurried to his 
work, still moving in the atmosphere 
of his new exaltation ; he was dominated, 
possessed by it, as his people have been 
wont to be driven by the fervor of single 
ideas; to him it was almost the nebula of 
a religion. He found the other men gath- 
ered in little knots, discussing, sub- 
duedly, unbridled rumors concerning the 
death of Old Ben Pryor, night watch- 
man at the company’s reservoir. The 
street boss was interrogating Bud War- 
ren; the pipe-gang crowded about to 
hear the details. 

“He’s been with the Company a long 
while,” the street boss was saying, as 
if the subject of their remarks were 
still alive. 

“Yes, sir; I knowed ’im twenty-five 
yea’s ago—me an’ him an’ Eph An- 
drews was mos’ly all th’ lab’e’s the 
Wate’ Comp’ny had them days. Eph 
was killed at No’the’n Street Bridge— 
an’ now Ben’s gone, too.” He seemed 
to shiver slightly, as if the violent deaths 
of his former companions contained a 
menace for him. 

“Was he workin’ when he fell in?” 
asked the street boss. A few among the 
surrounding laborers understood the 
significance of the question; Bud War- 
ren also understood it. 

. “No, sir,” he said, quietly. “He wa’n’t 
wo’kin—he was a-comin’ home.” 

“Poor old Ben!” said the street boss. 
He turned away. “All right, boys!” 
he called; and the men shouldered their 
picks and shovels and scattered along 
the ditch. 

Pete was thinking of what he had 
heard. He did not understand the last 
question and its answer. He thought of 
it as he crawled under the pipe he was 
caulking, and when he emerged again, 


IN BATTLE 
grimy and sweating, he asked Bud 
Warren. 

“Whut diffe’nce do’ hit make ef Ben 
Pryor wa’n’t wo’kin’ when he was 
drownded ?” 

Bud Warren evinced no surprise at 
the question; he answered it simply. 

“His wife don’ git no pension,” he 
said. 

“Ain’t he got no chillun?” asked Pete. 

“One boy—he’s in the Pen.” There 
was a pause. “Hand me that heavy 
hamme’, Mr. Gibbs. Thanks.” 

“Won’t th’ Comp’ny do nothin’, Mr. 
Warren?” persisted Pete. 

“They'll pay fo’ the funeral, mos’ 
likely. That’s a big he’p,” added the 
head caulker. ‘‘Couldn’t ’spect ’em to 
do no mo’e. He mout ’ve been run ove’ 
by a street ca’ jes’ as likely as fallin’ 
in the rese’voir. Hit wa’n’t thei’ fault.” 

Pete was deep in thought. This also 
was part of the glory—and part of 
the risk. He was glad of it; now his 
work only seemed to grow the bigger 
with each additional hardship. Fighting 
the dirt and the floods and the dry 
spells—and the fires! Fighting death, 
Pete thought, as he brought his ham- 
mer down on the head of the caulking 
tool, held unwavering in the scarred 
hands of Bud Warren. 

At noon hour he saw Bud in consul- 
tation with the time-keeper; during the 
afternoon the latter made a canvass of 
the men in the ditch, neither asking nor 
expecting contributions—merely offer- 
ing the opportunity. Some promised, 
some did not; Pete’s name went down 
for half a dollar. Only the street boss, 
the time-keeper and Bud Warren gave 
more. 

As the shadows grew long and the 
hot, dusty afternoon drew to a close, the 
yellow wagon rolled up, and Jim Don- 
oghue, the inspector, called the names 
from the pay-roll with much banter 
and familiar comment. Some one 
touched Pete’s elbow as he stood on the 
outskirts of the crowd, waiting his num- 
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ber; he turned to find Susanne beside 
him. He was disconcerted and em- 
barrassed, but not displeased. She, 
herself, was not wholly at her ease. She 
could not have told what bade her come 
—perhaps the fear that she had offended 
Pete, perhaps an inkling that she was 
losing her grip on him, that the bond 
of intimacy her frankness had made 
was after all not a bond but a barrier. 
Embarrassed, she felt the necessity for 
justifying her presence. 

“T was jus’ passin’ an’ stopped to say 
how d’ y’,” she explained. ‘‘Pay-day?” 
She smiled. 

“Yes,” said Pete. ‘“‘Hit don’ come 
none too of’en—Here!’’ he called to his 
number, and pushed forward to get his 
envelope. 

“How’s your old man, Pete?” asked 
the inspector, kindly. He never missed 
the question, and always Pete was grate- 
ful for it. 

“He’s p’tty feeble, Miste’ Jim,” 
answered Pete, thrusting the envelope 
into his pocket, unopened. He found 
his way back to Susanne, but Bud War- 
ren followed him, the list of subscribers 
in his hand. 

“’Scuse, Miste’ Gibbs,” he said. 
“Good afte’noon, Miss Johnson.” He 
had known Susanne when she was yet 
Sue, and her finery did not disguise 
her to his eyes. Pete was searching 
for the envelope, flustered and discon- 
certed. Bud Warren broke the silence 
to explain. “Hit’s a c’llection we're 
makin’ fo’ Mis’ Pryor, Ben Pryor’s wife. 
Ben was drownded in the rese’voir yis- 
te’day mo’nin’. He wo’ked fo’ the Com- 
p’ny a good many yea’s,” he added. 

A wave of quick sympathy swung 
Sue out of herself. She fumbled awk- 
wardly for her purse. So stern, so sud- 
den, so intimate an association with 
death was terrifying to her. She strove 
to lessen the instinctive repulsion by 
doing something, as it were almost by 
the way of propitiation. 

“Oh! Let me—let me—” she stam- 
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mered, her fingers trembling at the 
fastenings of her pocket-book. 

“No, ma’m—thank you jes’ the same,” 
said Bud Warren, gently. “This hyeah’s 
ouah wo’k—he was one of us, an’ we 
all ‘ll take ca’e of his wife. She ain’t 
beggin’ an’ we ain’t beggin’ fo’ he’. 
Hit’s ouah right t’ do this hyeah, Miss 
Sue—she knows hit an’ she'll take whut 
we all give he’, an’ when hit’s gone, 
the’e’s always mo’ whe’e hit come f’om 
—in the envelopes ov these hyeah men 
that wo’ked with Ben Pryor fo’ the 
Wate’ Comp’ny all thei’ lives.’’ He took 
the fifty cents that Pete extracted from 
his envelope and handed to him. “That’s 
th’ee hou’s ha’d wo’k in the hot sun, Miss 
Sue. Pete neve’ knowed Ben Pryor, 
but Pete wo’ks fo’ the Wate’ Comp’ny, 
an’ he knows what hit means.” Bud 
Warren, feeling that he had made the 
reason of his refusal clear to Susanne, 
moved on his way, the list in his hand. 
The street boss called to the men 
sharply. They crossed the street in 
groups, talking, opening their envelopes, 
counting their money. 

“Ah’ve got t’ go, Sue,” said Pete, 
and left her standing alone, poking the 
point of a gaudy parasol in the dust. 
Her thoughts came rapidly—so rapidly 
that she could scarcely fix them to 
definiteness. Somehow, she felt that the 
picture of this life, that Pete had tried to 
make for her, was here completed. He 
had said nothing of the woman’s part 
in the work—perhaps he had not known 
it; she saw it now, in part, and it was 
not what she had dreamed for herself. 
Yet it was not little work. Pete had 
said that the men knew. Yes; the men 
knew—they would know—not his part 
alone, but hers also. It was no longer 
an impersonal matter to her; she was 
thinking without reserve of her future 
with him, part of his work. There was 
need for no idealizing imagination; she 
had seen—and she understood. 

Unconsciously, she had turned into 
Wren Street, and now she paused before 
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AN 


she proceeded. A new question came to 
her, suddenly. She wondered if Pete 
would return. The fear that he would 
think that she consideredonly her clothes 
and her comfort, that he would shut her 
out of his work, that he would share it 
with no one, or with some one else—the 
fear grew with an understanding that 
reached beyond the more superficial 
things. She did not question that she 
would understand always—she was not 
unsure of herself, but of him. Quickly 
she faced about and began to retrace 
her steps, hurrying, almost running. At 
Avenue L she could see that the men 
were still working, and she felt her 
heart jump. She hurried to the ditch, 
where Pete had disappeared; Bud War- 
ren was on the opposite side of the 
street, testing the lengths of pipe, tap- 
ping them on either end with a hammer 
and bending to listen for the burr of a 
crack. Susanne leaned over the sheet- 
ing and called. She saw Pete alone, 
his head under the joint of a pipe. 

“Pete! Pete!” she called. 

He drew himself out slowly, and _ re- 
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garded her with blinking eyes. Face to 
face with her opportunity, she scarcely 
knew what to say. She began hastily: 

“Pete—I think I didn’t understand 
what you told me last night—I think I 
didn’t know. Will—will you come to- 
night an’—an’ tell me—again ?” 

She did not wait a reply; she had 
seen an answer in the light of his eyes. 
Gathering her skirts and her parasol in 
full hands, she fled down the street and 
turned the corner. 

Pete remained half-crouched under 
the pipe, staring at the tops of the trees 
across the way, which a moment before 
he had not seen for the vision that in- 
tervened. He raised himself out of the 
bell-hole and gazed up and down the 
ditch like one who has been dreaming. 
Below, he saw the water-boy lowering 
his bucket over the sheeting to an out- 
stretched arm. A great need came to 
Pete to shout, to make a noise. He 
grasped his caulking-hammer with both 
hands and beat a tattoo on the big pipe 
before him. 

“Boy! Boy! Boy!” he called. 


AN ITALIAN BEGGAR > 


By RICHARD BURTON 


Ho, little girl the road beside, 

That winds along by the vineyards gay; 
All you want is our coin, I know, 

And you thrust your roses under our noses, 
Hoping to conquer our scruples so. 
What I should do is to answer: “No; 

Beggars should always be denied.” 


What I do is to throw to you 

All my change—for my heart beats young, 
This is Italy, skies are blue, 

All about me I hear a tongue 
Made for song—and your eyes are bright, 
Dusk your hair, and your face a-light 


And lovely 





bless me, what money pays 


For this land of lands and this day of days! 
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HE door slowly 
., opened, and a human 
' head appeared in the 
offing. The head was 
' Set with a pair of in- 
tense black eyes, and 
thatched with thick 


Landor, proprietor of the Square 
Deal café, removed the toothpick from 
his teeth and stared at the head. Then 
he transferred his gaze to Colgnel Fay, 
enthroned, as usual, at the writing desk 
near the entrance-end of the bar. Colo- 
nel Fay was non-committal. He shocked 
up his red hair, flushed his red face, and 
batted his red eyes at Landor, but left 
him adrift. 

The stranger, seeming to have reas- 
sured himself, stepped within, removed 
his sombrero-like hat, and whisked the 
rain from it. 

“Wet evening,” he smiled, glancing 
first at Landor and then at Colonel Fay. 
Some subtle sense of antagonism caused 
both men to avert their eyes. Una- 
bashed, the stranger continued to whisk 
the March rain from his black garments, 
smiling reminiscentially. 

“It brings to mind,” he again sought 
the unresponsive eyes of the two men, 
who watched him furtively in the glar- 
ing gaslight, “the rollicking little poem 


masses of black hair. * 






which I was accustomed to recite in my 
schoolboy days. I fitted a kind of tune 
to it, in fact, and sang it, also. 


“It rains,’ cries the schoolboy. ‘Hur- 
rah!’ and his shout 
Is echoed through parlor and hall, 
While quick as the wing of a swallow 
' he’s out, 
And his schoolmates respond to his 
call.” 


“That ain’t quoted correctly,” growled 
Landor. The stranger’s assumption of 
literary skill was, somehow, distasteful 
to Landor. 

“What’s wrong with it?’ The new- 
comer regarded Landor with unfailing 
good humor. 

“Why, the very first go-off,” snarled 
Landor. ‘The poem says ‘It snows.’ ” 

“I merely adapted the verses to the 
weather,” said the stranger, suavely. 
“But it is odd what a porridge of errors 
some people do make of the English 
tongue.” Here he gave his long black 
coat a more than ordinary flip, to shed 
the water, and a huge roll of bank-bills 
fell to the floor. As he stooped to pick 
up the money, he kept repeating “It 
rains,’ “It snows,” “It rains,” “It 
snows,” as if he found the repetition 
grotesquely amusing. 
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STILL SMILING, THE MAN IN BLACK LEANED FAR OVER THE BAR 


The size of the roll was not lost on 
Landor nor on Colonel Fay, while 
“Bud” Filer, tout and card-sharp, who 
had emerged from his customary booth 


_ at the far end of the long room, just in 


time to see the stranger’s “wad,” mur- 
mured something about its being big 
enough to choke a cow. 

“Tt rains! It snows!” The man in 
black stood stripping a string from the 
roll: “And I’ve been admonished for 
not quoting correctly! I, an honor man 
at Harvard; now head of the English 
department at the Grafter Prepara- 
tory School. When the principal paid 
me off the other day, retaining me for 
another year, he called me Master of the 
Tongue. And here I am subjected to 
criticism by a saloon-keeper with a hash 
annex! Oh, this is rich! This is indeed 
rich!” 

“Look here,” struck in Landor, an- 
grily, “I don’t know who you are, and 
don’t care; but you misquoted that 
poem, and I—” 

“To err is human. We all do it,” said 


*the man in black, straightening out the 


bills, which he had laid carelessly on the 
counter. “ ‘It rains’ and ‘It snows’ are 
short sentences, but I’ll wager that 
there’s not a man in the room who can 
repeat them after me correctly, with the 
addition of another sentence of two 
words.” 

Landor’s keen eyes searched the im- 
passive face of the stranger. 

“Do you take this for a feeble-mind- 
ed institute?” flashed the now exasper- 
ated proprietor. 

“There it goes again!” The man’s 
tone was patronizingly compassionate. 
“This good man means to ask if I mis- 
take this beanery, but he says ‘take’ for 
‘mistake.’ No, no, he could never say 
three little sentences correctly.” 

Maddened, Landor walked behind the 
counter, straight to the safe, and 
brought forth a stack of bank-notes. 

“It’s a case of the other fellow’s 
game,” cautioned Colonel Fay, in a 
whisper. 

“Game, nothing!” fired Landor. “It’s 
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no game. If I can’t repeat three two- 
word sentences after they’re plainly pro- 
nounced, then it’s me for the simple- 
house. I’m going to skin him. He has 
rooms to let.” Landor spoke in a Jow 
growl, tapping his forehead with a fat 
forefinger. 

“T’d like some of that, friend,” said 
Filer quietly. 

“Plenty for all while it lasts.” The 
stranger, fingering his money, watched 
Filer questioningly. Filer made it five 
hundred. It was promptly covered. 

“Let us understand this, now,” mut- 
tered Landor from behind the bar, as he 
faced the stranger. “This man’’—he 
turned to Filer and the colonel—“is to 
pronounce three sentences in plain Eng- 
lish; two of these sentences are to be ‘It 
rains,’ ‘it snows.’ Like these, the third 
sentence is to be of two short words. If 
I repeat after him these three sentences, 
I win. If I don’t pronounce them the 
first trial, I lose. As Colonel Fay is not 
betting, I’ll suggest him as judge and 
stakeholder. Are these the terms,” ad- 
dressing the stranger, “and is the judge 
agreeable to you?” 

“Tt is all understood, and your selec- 
tion of referee—you should have said 
referee, not judge—is entirely satisfac- 
tory.” 

The man watched Landor’s hands 
with a humorous gleam in his eyes, as if 
he knew of Landor’s baleful glare. The 
hands having angrily counted off a 
thousand dollars, the stranger took up 
his roll, and stripped off a like sum. 
The money was then all turned over to 
the tender though uncertain mercies of 
Colonel Fay. 

Landor, still facing the stranger 
across the bar, braced 
himself for the ordeal. 
His face was set, the lines 
hard-drawn, like the 
face of a wrestler nerved 
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for a supreme effort. The stranger, 
smilingly confident, leaned over the bar, 
getting his face as close as might be to 
Landor’s. Filer hardly breathed. 

“Tt rains.” 

The tones of the stranger were melo- 
dious and distinct. 

“Tt rains.” 

Watchfully apprehensive, Landor 
breathed hard, though he pronounced 
the words correctly. There was a nig- 
ger in the fence, somewhere; but when 
and how would he jump? Landor, deep 
down where he lived, wished himself 
well out of it. 

“Tt snows!” 

Still smiling, the man in black leaned 
far over the bar, and looked with ex- 
pectant triumph straight into the blink- 
ing eyes of Landor. 

“Tt snows,” the latter repeated. 

“Missed it!” 

The stranger glanced about exulting- 
ly, as though the game was over. 

“TI did not miss it!” Landor whirled 
toward the colonel, his hands opened, 
and wide with appeal. 

The stranger laughed and moved to- 
ward Fay, who held the money in full 
view. 

“Referee, the money is mine,” he 
chuckled. “This good man repeated ‘It 
rains,’ ‘It snows,’ all right, but when I 
said ‘Missed it,’ he not only failed to re- 
peat ‘Missed it,’ but he said ‘I did not 
miss it,’ a sentence of five words instead 


‘ of two.” 


“By Heck, that’s so,” puffed Colonel 
Fay, as he handed over to the stranger 
the big green and orange roll. 

“We will now mitigate the drought 
with the mellowest of your moisture,” 
observed the man in black. ‘What will 
you have, gentlemen?” But the three 
of them—Landor, the colonel 
and Bud—were stunned 
past choosing. 
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TARIFF FOR REVENUE, NOT FOR. PROTECTION 
By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


T is now one hundred and fifteen 

years since the tariff question became 
a subject of debate, and there has scarce- 
ly been a year in all that time when there 
was not more or less discussion of it. In 
1791 Alexander Hamilton submitted his 
report on manufactures; some forty 
years later Henry Clay became the lead- 
ing advocate of a tariff system avowedly 
protective; thirty years afterward the 
Republican party committed itself to a 
protective tariff and has since been a 
strenuous supporter of the doctrine. 

Nearly every prominent man in our 
political history has been identified with 
one side or the other of the controversy, 
and a few have been on both sides. Web- 
ster, for instance, changed his position 
out of deference to his manufacturing 
constituents. 


WHAT THE PROTECTIONIST MUST PROVE — 


Different arguments have been pre- 
sented from time to time in support of 
a protective tariff, but none of those 
which have been most influential can 
now be urged in defense of a tariff ex- 
pressly designed for the purpose of 
shielding American manufacturers from 
foreign competition. As freedom of 
trade is the natural condition, and re- 
strictions upon exchange an arbitrary 
interference with the liberty of the indi- 
vidual, the advocate of a protective tariff 


has upon him the burden of proof to 
show, first, that it is right in principle; 
second, that it is wise in policy, either 
generally or under special circum- 
stances; and, third, that it is necessary 
to the extent that it is asked. 


THE STAND OF THE HIGHEST COURT 


As a matter of fact, the champion of 
protection, at least the modern cham- 
pion, has never attempted to establish 
any one of the three. The principle in- 
volved, namely, the right of the govern- 
ment to tax one man for the benefit of 
another, is habitually ignored. The doc- 
trine that the government can use the 
taxing power to take money from one 
man and turn it over to another man for 
a private purpose is an indefensible one. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
(20 Wall. 657) has taken what must be 
accepted as an unassailable position 
when it says: | 

“To lay with one hand the power of 
the government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it 
upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and to build up private for- 
tunes, is none the less a robbery because 
it is done under the forms of law and is 
called a taxation. This is not legisla- 
tion. It is a decree under legislative 
forms. 

“If it be said that a benefit results to 
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the local public of a town by establishing 
manufactures, the same may be said of 
any other business or pursuit which em- 
ploys capital or labor. The merchant, 
the mechanic, the innkeeper, the banker, 
the builder, the steamboat owner, are 
equally promoters of the public good 
and equally deserving the aid of the cit- 
izens by forced contributions. No line 
can be drawn in favor of the manufac- 
turer which would not open the coffers 
of the public treasury to the importuni- 
ties of two-thirds of the business men 
of the city or town.” 


TAX NOT BORNE BY THE FOREIGNER 


To avoid the force of this objection, it 
has been argued, first, that the tariff is 
not a tax upon the consumer; and, sec- 
ond, that it is laid for a public purpose. 
Those who insist that it is not a tax upon 
the consumer claim that the foreigner 
pays the tax for the privilege of selling 
his goods in this country, or that while 
the immediate effect may be to raise the 
price of the protected article, the ulti- 
mate effect is to cheapen production at 
home through the creation of domestic 
competition. The theory that the for- 
eigner pays the tax is so unsubstantial 
that cne may well be astonished at its 
longevity. If it were true, a protective 
tariff would be impotent to protect, pro- 
vided it really cost more to manufacture 
a given article in this country than 
abroad. If, for instance, the manufac- 
turer of woolen goods asks for a fifty 
per cent. duty on the ground that it costs 
him a dollar and a half per yard to man- 
ufacture a cloth which can be manufac- 
tured abroad for a dollar, he asks it 
upon the theory that the consumer pays 
the tariff. If a tariff of fifty per cent. is 
given for his protection, and the for- 
eigner pays the tariff in order to sell 
in this market, the foreign cloth can be 
bought in this country for a dollar, plus 
the carriage, just as before. How could 
the domestic producer expect to compete 


with him under such conditions? If, on 
the contrary, the importer buys the for- 
eign cloth at one dollar and then pays 
the fifty cents duty, he must sell the for- 
eign article for a dollar and fifty cents, 
and the domestic producer can then 
charge a dollar and fifty cents for his 
product. That the consumer pays the 
tax ought to be accepted as an axiom, 
and it is assumed to be true by protec- 
tionists themselves whenever they de- 
fend rebates or attempt to prove that the 
tariff is a benefit to the farmer. 

Leslie M. Shaw, late secretary of the 
treasury, in a recent speech, used an il- 
lustration in which he admitted that the 
burden of the tariff falls upon the con- 
sumer. He was endeavoring to explain 
why our manufacturers sometimes sell 
abroad cheaper than at home, and, in 
the course of his argument, said: 

“Perhaps I can make this drawback 
principle clearer by means of an illus- 
tration. The American producer of steel 
billets has a protection of six dollars and 
seventy-two cents per ton. The producer 
of spikes and bolts has a protection of 
thirteen dollars and forty-four cents and 
thirty-three dollars and sixty cents, re- 
spectively. The American Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing Company, of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, was paid last year, in 
round numbers, ten thousand dollars 
drawback on the exportation of seventy- 
five thousand dollars’ worth of railway 
spikes and bolts produced from imported 
steel billets. This drawback 
enabled this concern to sell seventy-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of spikes and 
bolts abroad for sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars and make the same profit as if it 
sold at home for seventy-five thousand 
dollars. It being impossible to protect 
the American products of spikes and 
bolts in the foreign market, the law au- 
thorizes this refund to him on proof of 
exportation, with manifest intent that he 
shall sell his product abroad that much 
below the American market price.” 

Here Mr. Shaw assumes that the duty 
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on raw material was paid by the Leb- 
anon corporation, for on no other theory 
would it be entitled to the drawback. 
Not only in this case, but in the case of 
all raw material does the champion of 
protection regard a tariff duty as a tax 
upon the American consumer, for those 
who draw a law for the benefit of the 
manufacturer always take it for granted 
that he must pay the tariff on imported 
raw material, and they, therefore, give 
him a compensatory duty on the manu- 
factured article. Why this difference 
between raw material and the finished 
product? Why do protectionists confess 
that a tariff on raw material is a burden 
to the manufacturer, and then, in the 
same breath, contend that a tariff upon 
the manufactured product is not a bur- 
den? 


INCONSISTENCY OF PROTECTIONISTS 


There is but one answer to these ques- 
tions, viz.: that the protectionist looks at 
the question from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer and is trying to placate 
the consumer. This one-sided view of 
the subject leads the protectionist into 
many amusing contradictions. Almost 
every defense of a high tariff presented 
to a farmer audience contains two prop- 
ositions, namely, that a tariff on farm 
products increases the selling price of 
those productsyand that a tariff on man- 
‘ufactured products decreases the selling 
price of those products.) These opposing 
statements are not usually found side by 
side, but they are an indispensable part 
of every exposition of the advantages of 
protection intended for the agricultural 
districts. I have heard eminent men as- 
sert that the wool-grower received for 
his wool the foreign price of wool plus 
the tariff on wool, and have heard them 
contend in the same speech that the sys- 
tem which compelled the manufacturer 
of woolen goods to pay more for his raw 
material resulted in a reduction of the 
price of the finished product. Of course, 
this would look good to the farmer, for 


he would first secure a higher price for 
what he raised, and then his income 
would go farther when he came to buy; 
but what of the poor manufacturer? 
According to that reasoning he would 
be compelled to pay more for his wool 
and then suffer an additional loss in the 
sale of his goods, and yet—strange un- 
selfishness—the manufacturer contrib- 
utes liberally to the campaign fund to 
force this double disadvantage upon 
himself, while the farmer has to be en- 
treated each campaign to accept the two- 
fold blessing! 


TARIFF ON FARM PRODUCTS A MOCKERY 


When the protectionist appeals to the 
farmer he assumes, as a matter of course, 
that the consumer of the farmer’s prod- 
uct not only pays the tariff upon the im- 
ported article which enters into compe- 
tition with that product, but that when 
he buys the farmer’s product he pays the 
foreign price plus the tariff. This is 
consistent as a theory, and if it were true 
in fact the farmer might feel that his pe- 
cuniary interest would be advanced by 
the tariff, but as a matter of fact this ar- 
gument is deceptive when applied to the 
farmer. The staple products of agri- 
culture are exported, and the price of 
the part sold in this country is fixed by 
the price at which the surplus is sold 
abroad. There may be exceptional cases 
in which a tariff on farm products may 
for a short time help the people in a 
limited district, but, generally speaking, 
the farmers of the United States are not 
in a position to take advantage of the 
tariff. If they could combine and raise 
the price of the home product to a point 
equal to the foreign price, plus the tariff, 
they might share in the benefits of the 
present protective system, but, as they 
are too numerous to combine, the tariff 
on farm products is a mockery. If it 
could be shown that in some cases an im- 
port duty on farm products gives a little 
aid to a few farmers, the total benefit re- 
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ceived by them would be insignificant 
compared with the enormous tax which 
all farmers must bear because of the tax 
placed upon the manufactured products 
which they buy. 


TAX FALLS ON CONSUMERS 


The manufacturers, on the other hand, 
are able to add the tariff to the price of 
their goods, and they can not make an 
argument in favor of a tariff without ad- 
mitting that they do so and that they 
thus compel the consumer to pay the tax, 
whether he buys at home or abroad. If 
he insists that he can not manufacture 
as cheaply as the foreigner, and asks for 
a tariff just equal to the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad, how 
can he produce, under the tariff, any 
better than he could without the tariff, 
unless he adds the tariff to the price of 
his goods? 

As we import manufactured goods, 
the manufacturer occupies a position just 
the reverse of that occupied by the 
farmer. The farmer finds his compet- 
itor in a foreign market; the manufac- 
turer finds his competitor in the home 
market. As the importer must pay the 
duty on the foreign article, his interest 
leads him to buy the home article if it 
is offered him at a price no greater than 
the foreign price with the tariff added. 

If the home product is equal in 
amount to the imported product, and the 
domestic manufacturer collects all that 
the tariff enables him to collect, then the 
American consumer pays on account of 
the tariff twice as much as the govern- 
ment collects. If it is a new industry, 
and we import ten times as much as we 
produce at home, then nine-tenths of the 
tax goes into the treasury under such 
circumstances; if we produce at home 
ten times as much as we import, and the 
tariff is added to the price of the do- 
mestic article, then the people pay ten 
times as much as the treasury receipts 
from that article show. 
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The friends of the protective system 
contend that competition at home will 
reduce prices to a point where the man- 
ufacturer will appropriate only so much 
of the tariff as is necessary to support his 
industry, and that the competition cre- 
ated by the new industries will lead to 
improvements in method which will re- 
duce the cost of production, and thus 
compensate those who have temporarily 
borne the burden of protection. This was 
the argument of Henry Clay. In his 
speech of 1832 he speaks of the decline 
in the price of various articles under a 
protective tariff, and concludes: ‘Such is 
the wonderful effects of protection, com- 
petition and improvement in skill com- 
bined.” After quoting other instances 
of reduction he says: ‘This brings me 
to consider what I apprehend to have 
been the most efficient of all the causes 
in the reduction of the prices of manu- 
factured articles, and that is competi- 
tion.” 


NO REDUCTION NOW-A-DAYS 


At present, competition is to a consid- 
erable extent stifled by the trusts, and 
yet, even with this regulator—competi- 
tion—disabled, there is no disposition 
among the “friends of the tariff” to in- 
augurate or consent to a reduction. In 
many instances the manufacturers sell 
abroad at a low price in competition 
with the world, and sell at home at a 
high price because the tariff wall enables 
them to do so. 

The tariff was at first defended as a 
patriotic system, calculated to render the 
country independent in time of war. 
There is force in the argument when it 
is presented in behalf of a country just 
entering upon national existence—at 
least there is more force in such an ar- 
gument when applied to a young nation 
than when applied to our nation to-day. 
Such an argument always implies that 
the protection is temporary ; it is intend- 
ed to guard the infant industry until it is 
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able to stand upon its feet. It is absurd 
to employ the argument to shield indus- 
tries which are not only able to stand 
upon their own feet, but to walk over the 
feet of others. Even Henry Clay ad- 
mitted the temporary character of pro- 
tection. He said in 1833: “The theory 
of protection supposes, too, that after a 
certain time the protected arts will have 
acquired such strength and perfection as 
will enable them subsequently, unaided, 
to stand against foreign competition.” 

Seven years later Mr. Clay said: “No 
one, Mr. President, in the commence- 
ment of the protective policy, ever sup- 
posed that it was to be perpetual.” ° 

The same doctrine is set forth by Al- 
exander Hamilton in his report. He de- 
clares: ‘The continuance of bounties on 
manufactures long established must al- 
ways be a questionable policy, because a 
presumption would arise in every such 
case that there were natural and in- 
herent impediments to success.” 


CLINGING TO EXPIRED FRANCHISES 


Although the industries of United 
States are no longer infants, and al- 
though the patriotic argument can no 
longer be advanced in support of a tariff, 
the high duties still stand, and the bene- 
ficiaries of the tariff refuse to surrender 
the advantage which they have secured. 

After the infant nation argument and 
the infant industry argument were out- 
grown, the manufacturers put forward 
a new defense, namely, that the tariff 
must be maintained as a permanent pol- 
icy in order to cover the difference be- 
tween the cost of labor here and abroad. 
Mr. McKinley in presenting the bill 
which bore his name said: “We have 
recommended no duty above the point 
of difference between the normal cost of 
production here, including labor, and 
the cost of like production in the coun- 
tries which seek our markets.” 

This was the basis of the defense for 
a number of years, and we heard many 


protestations of interest in the laboring 
man from lawmakers, who, instead of 
voting the aid directly to the wage- 
earner, voted it to employers, without 
providing the employés with any means 
of compelling a division. Men who 
would not trust their own children to 
deal fairly with their brothers and sis- 
ters in the distribution of an estate have 
trusted manufacturers whom they never 
saw to distribute the tariff bounty among 
the factory hands. 

But now, even this argument is no 
longer available. According to Mr. 
Shaw, we exported during the last fis- 
cal year “approximately five hundred 
and seventy million dollars’ worth of 
manufactured products, exclusive of pre- 
pared and partially prepared foods.” 
This immense export was sold in a for- 
eign market, where it had no tariff to 
protect it. It was produced by Amer- 
ican labor, and it was produced in fac- 
tories which are handicapped by a mul- 
titude of annoying tariff duties, for, 
while our manufacturers have, in the 
home market, protection on their fin- 
ished product, they are hampered in 
their export trade by tariff burdens, of 
which no drawback can relieve them. 


COMPETITION POSSIBLE WITHOUT TARIFF 


In the case cited by the late secretary 
of the treasury, the Lebanon corporation 
was able to export spikes and bolts when 
relieved of the tax upon raw material. 
In other words, the labor needed no pro- 
tection, and the conclusion is an inevi- 
table one that with free raw material the 
American iron manufacturers can com- 
pete with the world, and it necessarily 
follows that they can compete in the 
home market without any tariff what- 
ever if they can now compete in the for- 
eign market. It is easier to compete in 
the home market, because, when the 
competition is here, the freight across 
the ocean must be added to the price of 
the foreign article. If the competition is 
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in Europe, the freight across the ocean 
must be subtracted from the price of the 
American article, and two freights are 
in themselves some protection. 

No attempt is now made by protec- 
tionists to show that in any considerable 
number of industries the actual cost of 


production is greater than the cost of 


producing a similar article in competing 
countries. More than seventy years ago 
Henry Clay declared that the cost of 
manufacturing flannel was exactly the 
same in England and America; twenty- 
five years ago Mr. Blaine, when secre- 
tary of state, declared that in the cotton 
industries the higher wages paid in 
America were more than equalized by 
the greater efficiency and longer hours 
of labor in this country. 


THE WARRANT OF HISTORY 


It is possible that the protectionists 
will still contend that ‘we always have 
good times when we have a high tariff 
and bad times when we have a low 
tariff,” but the contention will have lit- 
tle weight among those who know any- 
thing of history. Good times followed 
the low tariff of 1846, and the panic of 
1893 came a year before the McKinley 
law was repealed. The panic of 1873 
came twelve years after the Republican 
party came into power and twelve years 
before Mr. Cleveland’s first term began. 

The only possible argument that can 
be made in favor of a protective tariff 
to-day is that if we had no tariff at all 
the foreign manufacturer might reduce 
his export price below the price at which 
he sells at home until he bankrupted our 
manufacturers. The force of this argu- 
ment is very much exaggerated, but it is 
given for what it is worth. Secretary 
Shaw estimates that the discount made 
by foreign manufacturers in order to se- 
cure American trade ranges from five to 
twenty-five per cent. According to his 
own showing a tariff of twenty-five per 
cent. would cover every possible danger 
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from this source. But the manufacturers, 
not content with such a rate, have se- 
cured a rate twice as high and obstinate- 
ly oppose any reduction. 

The tariff which we have to-day does 
not rest upon argument, or logic, or the- 
ory; it rests purely upon the power of 
the protected interests to control con- 
gress. 


25% DUTY SUFFICIENT 


Opposed to the policy of protection 
for protection’s sake stands the policy of 
a revenue tariff. While a twenty-five per 
cent. tariff, levied for the purpose of 
raising revenue, gives the same protec- 
tion in any particular schedule that a 
protective tariff of the same rate would 
give, there is a wide difference between 
the two systems. Under a revenue tariff 
the law is so drawn as to raise revenue, 
and the government stops collecting 
when it gets enough; under the protec- 
tive system the schedules are dictated by 
the beneficiaries of the tariff, and may 
be so arranged: that the people will bear 
a heavy burden and the treasury receive 
but little revenue, and those who fix the 
duties never know when to stop. 

That a protective tariff law can be 
used to raise an industry to any desired 
height must be admitted, but a lever will 
not act without a fulcrum, and the 
masses have served as the fulcrum and 
borne the pressure while a few have en- 
joyed the benefits. 

The present tariff is not only inde- 
fensible in principle, indefensible as a 
matter of policy and indefensible on the 
ground of. necessity, but it has exerted 
and still exerts a corrupting influence 
in politics. The government has been re- 
garded as a private asset in business, and 
manufacturers have used the elections as 
a slot machine, putting in campaign con- 
tributions and the votes of employés and 
drawing out larger dividends. Public 
sentiment has been debauched and the 
public conscience seared. Tariff reform 
will not only reduce taxation and lead to 
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the more equitable distribution of the 
proceeds of toil, but it will help to purify 
politics by restricting the government 
to its legitimate sphere of action, driv- 
ing the lobbyists from the national cap- 
itol and reducing the campaign funds 
to reasonable proportions. 


The substitution of a tariff levied for 
the purpose of raising revenue for a 
tariff levied primarily for the purpose 
of protection seems likely to be one of 
the important reforms that will come in 
the near future as a result of the present 


awakening. 


REVISION NECESSARY—BY COMMISSION 
By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


N° abandonment of the principles of 
protection—protection is the fixed 
American fiscal policy. No modern tar- 
iff student in this, or foreign countries, 
now favors a tariff for revenue only. 
Does Mr. Bryan? If he does, he would 
put a tariff on coffee, tea, chocolate, 
tropical fruits and other food necessi- 
ties of all the people. Those articles, 
now on the free list, would be the best 
revenue producers of all imports, be- 
cause they are consumed by all of our 
people and not produced in this country. 
If then the Opposition is in favor of a- 
tariff-for-revenue-only they must tax 
every one of them. 

Precisely such a tax was placed on 
sugar by Mr. Bryan’s party. The Mc- 
Kinley tariff put sugar on the free list. 
Mr. Bryan’s party repealed the McKin- 
ley tariff and enacted the Wilson tariff, 
and the Wilson tariff took sugar off the 
free list, where the McKinley tariff 
placed it, and put upon sugar a very 
high tariff indeed. Mr. Bryan’s party is 
responsible, therefore, for the present 
tariff on sugar. If Mr. Bryan blames 
us for keeping it there, he blames us for 
doing what his own party did. 

So we see that if revenue is the only 
thing to be considered in framing a tar- 
iff, we necessarily must put the highest 
possible tariff upon such articles as all 
our people consume and do not produce 
themselves; because such a tariff would 
yield the largest revenue. Of course, 
no informed voter would tolerate such 


a program of taxation—the taxation of 
those imports which we must have and 
can not produce ourselves, instead of the 
taxation of those imports we can pro- 
duce ourselves, if our labor is not over- 
whelmed by cheaper foreign labor. 


A MOTH-EATEN SYSTEM 


So no studious and informed states- 
man in any country is now advocating 
a-tariff-for-revenue-only. No nation in 
the world now has such a tariff, except- 
ing only Great Britain and such coun- 
tries as Egypt, Abyssinia, China, Tur- 
key and Persia; and as I shall show 
later on, even Great Britain is now on 
the eve of abandoning that “antiquated 
and moth-eaten system,” as Mr. Balfour 
calls it. 

No, what we must have is not a-tariff- 
for-revenue-only, but a tariff which will 
best accomplish three results—first, raise {/ 
as much revenue as possible ;second, en- 
courage our home industries; third, open 
foreign markets to our surplus products. 
This last is now the principal problem 
for the American producer to solve. 

Our tariff is no longer exclusively a 
question of protecting American indus- 
tries; it is also a question of opening the 
markets of the world to the products of 
American industries. A tariff-for-rev- 
enue-only would open our market to the 
products of foreign countries, but would 
not open the markets of those foreign 
countries to our products. 
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On the other hand, our existing 
straight-out tariff does keep our home 
market for the American producer, but 
it does not sufficiently open foreign mar- 
kets to the American producer. Our 
present tariff opens foreign markets only 
a little—it is a lever with which we have 
opened the doors of one or two foreign 
markets until we can get a glimpse of 
their possibilities. But our tariff can and 
must be made a key which naturally un- 
locks the doors of foreign markets and 
throws them invitingly open for Amer- 
ican products to enter easily. 


REVISE THE DINGLEY TARIFF 


So we must have a revision of our 
present tariff ; but it must not be a politi- 
cal revision—it must be a scientific re- 
vision. It must not be a politician’s tariff 
—it must be a business-man’s tariff. 
But it can not be either scientific or busi- 
ness-like if it is a tariff made either by 
politicians working out the theory of 
a-tariff-for-revenue-only and _ nothing 
else, or by politicians working out the 
theory of a straight-out tariff-for-pro- 
tection and nothing else. It must be 
a tariff based upon the most thorough 
study and accurate information as to 
cost of production, prices of commodi- 
ties, possibilities of production, extent of 
competition by foreign countries, effect 
of foreign tariffs upon our own, the con- 
dition of foreign markets, and how we 
can best enlarge the sale of our surplus 
in those foreign markets. Such a tariff 
can not be constructed by congressmen 
and senators, insufficiently informed and 
crowding through their work in a single 
session. 


THE GERMAN THEORY 


In all modern countries the present- 
day tariff is the most intricate, involved 
and delicate fiscal problem that any 
twentieth-century legislative body has 
to deal with. The present German tar- 
iff, which is perhaps the most accurate, 
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business-like and effective tariff in the 
world, required six years for its prepa- 
ration. It was worked out by a commis- 
sion of thirty-two tariff experts who 
thoroughly investigated the condition 
and interests of every possible industry 
in the empire. Not only this, but the 
German commission studied with scien- 
tific accuracy the tariff schedules of ev- 
ery other nation down to the smallest 
item. It is a literal fact that the Ger- 
man experts are far and away better in- 
formed concerning every item of our 
tariff than any American senator or con- 
gressman. 

The German commission also consult- 
ed more than two thousand trade and 
technical experts. The practical success 
of these thorough German methods is 
shown in the astounding increase of Ger- 
man exports which puts other exporting 
nations to shame. If our tariff were re- 
vised upon the German theory, and with 
the care, accuracy and information with 
which Germany revised her tariff, our 
exports of American products would re- 
spond accordingly. 


TIME, FACTS AND NO POLITICS 


It is clear then that we can not have 
any between-night-and-morning revi- 
sion of our tariff. We must not only take 
the necessary time to get all the facts, 
and the exact facts, before we revise the 
tariff, but those facts must be uncovered 
by men specially qualified for the work, 
whose exclusive business it is to do the 
work, and who will, and must, give all 
of their time, thought and energy to the 
work. With all the facts thus gathered, 
and every fact verified, congress can 
legislate with the intelligence and pre- 
cision of the German legislature. 

No hurriedly built tariff, based on ig- 
norance, but a patiently built tariff, 
based on information—is this not the 
business-like, common-sense, and there- 
fore patriotic view for all Americans to 
take? I say the view for all Americans 
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to take, because the tariff is a business 
question and not a political question. 
The Republican or Democrat who man- 
ufactures shoes, the Democrat or Repub- 
lican who raises wheat and corn, the Re- 
publican or Democrat who makes imple- 
ments or hardware, the Democrat or Re- 
publican who produces anything, are af- 
fected in precisely the same way by any 
tariff. 

The tariff should not be taken out of 
politics in the sense that different tariff 
theories shall not contend for the mas- 
tery at the American ballot box; but the 
tariff must be taken out of politics in the 
sense that it must not be the football of 
politicians to be kicked hither and yon 
as their temporary and selfish interests 
may dictate. 


A TARIFF COMMISSION 


The time has come for a permanent 
tariff commission of experts with the 
sole duty of studying our own and for- 
eign tariffs, not in the interest of any 
political party, but in the interest of all 
American producers. Congress should 
authorize such a commission immediate- 
ly, and the president should appoint it 
as quickly as he can find men with skill, 
training and ability for this difficult and 
complicated work. Men with the neces- 
sary qualifications are rare, but still they 
can be had. Mr. Stone, one of the 
American commissioners who negotiated 
our present reciprocity treaty with Ger- 
many, and whose careful information 
and accurate mastery of the details of 
our tariff problem, foreign and domes- 
tic, has made him conspicuous among 
tariff students, is an example. Others 
like him can be found. 

Above all, the members of this com- 
mission should not be politicians; they 
should be as independent of parties as 
our naval board or the general staff of 
our army. They should have power to 
summon witnesses, to produce books and 
papers, or do anything necessary to get 
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the exact facts as to the cost of produc- 
tion, state of the market and all the other 
elements that enter into the making of 
every tariff schedule. 

This commission should immediately 
get to work and continue its work every 
day until the assembling of the new con- 
gress that meets after the next presiden- 
tial election. The data so gathered 
should be laid before congress, and the 
commission itself should then sit every 
day of that session with the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate in 
framing the revision of the tariff, which 
must and will be made at that time. 


TREASURY CLASSIFICATIONS 


That this time is not too short is shown 
by the experience of Germany, and by 
the hundreds of schedules of our tariff— 
all of which are now at least ten years: 
old, and most of which are more than a 
generation old; by the maze of “classifi- 
cations” which the treasury department 
has been compelled to prescribe in or- 
der to make the present tariff cover new 
articles that have been put on the mar- 
ket since the Dingley law was enacted, 
and for which that law does not now spe- 
cifically provide. 

This last consideration is vitally im- 
portant. A large number of new articles 
have been put on the market in the last 
ten years; the present tariff does not, 
could not provide for these; and the 
treasury department has been compelled 
to make artificial “classifications.” Thus 
the treasury department has actually 
legislated—it has been compelled to leg- 
islate—and that, too, practically without 
responsibility. 

Necessarily congress is ignorant of 
this whole subject of treasury “classifi- 
cations” and “rulings.” There is not a 
senator or congressman to-day who 
knows the “classifications” the treasury 
department has made and is making. 
Not only is congress not informed on 
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this vital subject of the treasury “classi- 
fications,” but as a practical matter, con- 
gress can not deal with it. Nothing but 
a commission, such as I have described, 
can deal with it. Such a commission, 
sitting continuously, would place before 
congress its report as to these new arti- 
cles so that congress at each session 
could provide for them. 

Those who insist that congress, un- 
aided, shall deal with the tariff, are im- 
paled on one of two horns of this di- 
lemma—either the treasury must con- 
tinue to enact tariff legislation by “‘clas- 
sification” of new articles, and by “rul- 
ings” as to the tariff on old articles, or 
those articles must not be included in 
our tariff at all, which would be a grave 
injustice to every other producer, as well 
as a continuous and increasing source of 
business disturbance. There is only one 
way out of this impossible condition and 
that is through the work of a permanent 
tariff commission of experts acting as 
the servant and adviser of congress. 


HOW SCHEDULES ARE MADE 


Another illustration of the time re- 
quired to get the facts, and the necessity 
of an expert commission to get them: 
Chief of the many questions to be con- 
sidered in fixing the tariff on any article 
is the price of producing that article. In 
any tariff constructed by congress, un- 
aided by an expert commission, the 
manufacturer of this article is asked 
how much it costs to produce it. His an- 
swer is accepted as the basis of a tariff. 
Sometimes these answers are accurate; 
sometimes they are seriously inaccurate 
— unintentionally inaccurate, perhaps, 
but still inaccurate. Very well. A rate 
fixed upon an article whose cost of pro- 
duction is overestimated is, of course, an 
unjust rate—a rate which congress itself 
did not intend to fix. For example, if 
the cost of producing any article is given 
at one dollar and a duty of twenty-five 
cents placed on that article, so as to 
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make it equivalent to twenty-five per 
cent. ad valorem, when, in fact, its 
cost is fifty cents, the duty on that article 
is exactly twice as high as congress in- 
tended it to be. 

Reflect now, that the House Ways and 
Means Committee works three or four 
months in hearing the representatives of 
the hundreds and indeed thousands of 
American industries (and they ought to 
hear them all) ; in arranging many hun- 
dreds of schedules based on such hear- 
ings; in studying the relations of these 
new rates upon foreign markets and in 
various other necessary considerations; 
then passing a tariff bill, thus construct- 
ed, over to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, which hurriedly reviews it; and, 
finally, the rushing through of such a 
law during the steaming days of a tor- 
rid Washington summer, and you will 
see how imperfect such a tariff must be. 

Such a method has served us in the 
past merely because, generally speaking, 
we have adopted the protective theory ; 
and no matter how inaccurate the tariff 
might be, it still protected our home in- 
dustries and preserved for those indus- 
tries our home market. But such a 
method will no longer serve, because our 
tariff from now on must not only protect 
our industries and preserve our home 
market, but also open foreign markets to 
American products. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TARIFFS 


We must keep abreast of the times. 
A straight-out tariff, even when inaccu- 
rate, answered our purpose in a com- 
mercial world of similar straight-out 
tariffs, similarly inaccurate; but such a 
tariff can not serve our purpose in a 
commercial world that has passed the 
straight-out tariff period and entered 
upon the double or trading tariff period. 

Every great industrial nation of the 
twentieth century, except Great Britain, 
having adopted the American protective 
theory, has now gone one step further 
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and adopted the double tariff theory— 
that is, one tariff, called a “minimum tar- 
iff,’ which will protect that nation’s 
home industries, and another higher 
tariff, called a “maximum tariff,” with 
which that nation can open, by conces- 
sions, the markets of other nations. And 
not only have nations like France and 
Germany thus adopted our American 
protective system and logically devel- 
oped it, but they are devising their pres- 
ent double tariffs with scientific accuracy 
of adjustment and absolute thoroughness 
of information. 

So the necessity for a permanent ex- 
pert tariff commission is plain. Such a 
commission will do the detailed drudg- 
ery which congress can not do—get the 
facts, which congress, for want of time, 
can not get. As well expect the presi- 
dent and directors of a bank to do the 
work of cashiers, tellers, bookkeepers 
and clerks, as to expect congress to un- 
earth and verify all of the facts concern- 
ing the multitude of industries which 
our tariff affects. As well expect the 
president and managers of a manufac- 
turing company to do the work of its 
purchasing agents, salesmen and opera- 
tives, as to expect congress properly to 
do the work which an expert tariff com- 
mission alone can adequately do. Every 
senator and congressman has a secre- 
tary, without whose aid he would be 
crippled. Why should not congress have 
a secretary to do the detail work neces- 
sary for its intelligent legislation, and 
which, plainly, congress can not do? 

We can not then have a fire-alarm re- 
vision of the tariff; nor can . e have any 
revision of the tariff (no matter how 
long postponed) which will fit present- 
day conditions in our own and other 
countries, if such a tariff is enacted by 
congress without precise and thorough 
information. (And Germany, having en- 
acted such a tariff, did not put it in force 
for a year, so that the country might get 
ready for it.) So the sooner we have such 
a commission, and the sooner it gets to 
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work, the better. For the time to revise 
our tariff is when it needs revision, and 
when business is so good that the coun- 
try will not be too greatly disturbed by 
tariff changes. Such is the state of busi- 
ness at present; and revision should be 
made now if the necessary preparation 
had been made and if we were not now 
on the eve of a presidential campaign. 


NO PRE-ELECTION TINKERING 


Mr. Bryan knows that if the Oppo- 
sition were in power it could not and 
would not revise the tariff on the eve 
of a presidential campaign. It ought not 
to do so, even if it adopted the ancient . 
and discarded tariff-for-revenue-only 
theory. Why? Because the business of 
the country slows down while any tariff 
is being enacted. No industry, either 
manufacturing or agricultural, knows 
just what is going to be done with any 
schedule. This is true no matter what 
party revises the tariff or upon what the- 
ory it is revised. 

But if a tariff revision, causing such 
business stagnation, occurs on the eve of 
a presidential campaign, that business 
stagnation is increased and prolonged 
because the whole commercial world 
would wait until after the election to see 
which party had won. The party that 
enacted the tariff on the eve of a presi- 
dential campaign might win in that 
campaign, and if so,.the tariff it enacted 
would remain unchanged ; but the Oppo- 
sition might win, and if so, the tariff just 
enacted would be revised by the very 
next congress and a new tariff substi- 
tuted. 

So, no matter what kind of revision 
was made by any party on the eve of 
a presidential campaign, the business 
of the whole country would be held up 
for many months. Anybody can see 


how ruinous that would be to every 
American producer, farmer as well as 
manufacturer, miner as well as trans- 
porter, laborer as well as employer— 





























yes, laborer more than all put together, 
for upon the shoulders of labor fall the 
first burdens of business stagnation. 


THE KIND OF TARIFF DESIRED 


The next question is, what kind of a 
revision should be made? I answer that 
we must adopt a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff—one set of tariff rates which 
will apply to all countries that do not 
open their markets to us (the “max- 
imum tariff’), and a set of lower tariff 
rates which we will grant to foreign 
countries that do open their markets to 
us (the “minimum tariff’). These lat- 
ter rates should carefully protect all 
American industries, but they should not 
be prohibitive. 

With this modern “maximum and 
minimum tariff” we could say to any 
foreign country: “We will grant you 
our low rates on certain of your products 
if you will grant us your low rates on 
certain of our products; but if you will 
not give concession to American export- 
ers to your country you must pay the 
highest rates of our American tariff be- 
fore we will let your exporters into our 
country.” 

This is the theory of Germany, 
France and every other great commer- 
cial nation, excepting only Great Britain 
and the United States. And it can not 
be too often repeated that Germany and 
France have merely taken our American 
protective tariff and logically developed 
it. With our straight-out tariff we have 
nothing to give to other countries as an 
inducement to them to open their mar- 
kets to us. With Great Britain’s free- 
trade-and-revenue-only tariff she has 
nothing to give other countries in ex- 
change for what she asks other countries 
to give her. 


ENGLAND DONE WITH FREE TRADE 


Great Britain is beginning to under- 
stand this and is on the eve of abandon- 
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ing her revenue-tariff theory for a tariff 
system that will “free her hands,” to 
use the words of Mr. Chamberlain—to 
“make Great Britain commercially 
free,” to use the words of Mr. Balfour. 
A tariff revolution as great as that when 
England abandoned protection for free 
trade is now occurring; and it is led by 
the ablest and most experienced of Brit- 
ish statesmen. Earnestly protesting 
against the helplessness of Great Britain 
in commercial treaties, Mr. Balfour, then 
prime minister, said in Westminster 
Hall, May 15, 1903: 

“There is in the whole world not one 
civilized free trade community except 
ourselves”; and Mr. Balfour, direct de- 
scendant of the House of Cecil, that 
since the days of Elizabeth has fur- 
nished England its most conservative 
advisers, is the most careful and over- 
cautious of living British statesmen. 

Speaking in Bristol in November, 
1903, he said—referring to the English 
free traders: 

“Do they really mean to tell us that 
we are to see market after market taken 
from our exporters; one neutral country 
after another absorbed in the general 
stream of protection while we are not to 
lift a finger to prevent it, content to ex- 
pend our energies in pious aspirations 
after free trade?” 

And consider this from the British 
prime minister’s speech on the first mo- 
tion for adjournment in 1903: 

“Arewe * * * content with the 
position which leaves us absolutely help- 
less in the face of all foreign countries 
in regard to tariff negotiations?” 

Or this, from his Constitutional Club 
speech : 

“This country has been like the aero- 
nauts who have kept up their balloon by 
their own sand bags. This is a very 
proper method as long as you have sand 
bags [laughter and cheers], but when 
you have no more sand bags you ought 
to consider your position. [Laughter 
and cheers. |” 
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Again, in the House of Commons in 
1904, Mr. Balfour said: 

“Protectionist countries obtain an un- 
fair advantage over a non-protection 
country.” 

And at Leeds, December 18, 1905, he 
asked : 

“Do you not think that if tariffs are to 
be settled by negotiation we had better 
have something to say of the negotia- 
tion? [Cries, ‘hear, hear.’] Are Italy 
and Germany—to take the random illus- 
trations I have _ selected—the best 
guardians of our own interests? [Cries 
of ‘no.”] * * * It is folly. What 
man is there who is not besotted by an 
imperfect knowledge of political econ- 
omy [laughter]—what man is there 
who would regard for a moment such a 
position as a reasonable or rational one 
for any great commercial country, let 
alone the greatest commercial country 
in the world, to take up in the face of 
civilized humanity.” 

Such are the latest words of the recent 
prime minister of Great Britain, a man 
of greater experience than any living 
British statesman. Mr. Chamberlain, 
the most aggressive of British public 
men, whose devotion to the empire has 
earned him a world-wide fame, actually 
resigned from the British cabinet in or- 
der that he might more freely champion 
a tariff policy by which England might 
have something to concede to other na- 
tions when she asked other nations to 
concede something to her. 

Yet at the very moment when Eng- 
land is about to abandon the free trade 
and tariff for revenue only theory, Mr. 
Bryan and the Opposition actually pro- 
pose that America shall adopt it. This 
first British campaign for a modern tar- 
iff system was defeated, of course—it 
encountered two generations of custom 
and prejudice; it collided with what Mr. 
Balfour described as “‘moth-eaten catch- 
words.” But nothing in governmental 


policy is surer than the adoption by 
Great Britain of a tariff system by which 
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she can make reciprocal commercial 
treaties. This she can not do with free 
trade or a tariff for revenue only. 


WHAT IT AMOUNTS TO 


Neither can this be done under a 
straight-out protective tariff, simply be- 
cause such a tariff permits us to concede 
nothing. Under section three of our 
present tariff, the president is permitted 
to give to foreign countries concessions 
down to a minimum rate upon wines, 
spirits, argols, and one or two other un- 
important products, in exchange for 
concessions by those foreign countries of 
minimum rates on any American prod- 
uct. This is a very weak weapon with 
which the president can hardly be ex- 
pected to force open any foreign mar- 
ket. And yet, even under this, President 
Roosevelt has recently concluded a com- 
mercial agreement with Germany by 
which the German market is opened to 
more than fifty important agricultural 
and manufactured American products. 
If section three of the present law were 
extended so that the president could give 
other countries a minimum tariff rate on 
any of their products in exchange for a 
minimum rate by foreign countries upon 
any of our products, every dollar’s worth 
of the surplus produced by any Amer- 
ican industry would find an immediate 
market abroad. 

For our maximum tariff the Dingley 
or higher rates might very well stand, to 
be lowered in the case of any article to 
the new minimum rate which the next 
congress must enact. Such is the tariff 
we must make when it is revised, and the 
sooner it is thus revised, the better. It 
amounts to extending section three of 
the present law to all schedules at min- 
imum rates. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM ABROAD 


That the “maximum and minimum 
tariff” is our present American neces- 
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sity is proved by a brief review of tariff 
policies at home and abroad. Indeed, 
the French “maximum and minimum 
tariff’ and the German “autonomous 
and conventional tariff” is the logical 
development of the American protective 
theory which those countries took from 
us. The American protective system, as 
every student knows, was founded by 
Washington and Hamilton. It had its 
great development under Henry Clay, 
who gave to the protective tariff the ac- 
curate and famous title of “The Amer- 
ican System.” 

We then had few manufacturing in- 
dustries and bought our manufactured 
goods from abroad, chiefly from Eng- 
land. Those common-sense statesmen saw 
that we should not remain an agricul- 
tural country only, but should also be- 
come a manufacturing country as well— 
a country with industries as various as 
its needs, and as nearly self-sustaining as 
our resources and the genius of our peo- 
ple could make it. They saw that this 
could not occur if our people were com- 
pelled to purchase goods made abroad by 
labor which was paid less than American 
workingmen could live upon. They saw, 
too, that the easiest way to raise revenue 
was by a tariff. So they adopted the sim- 
ple plan of encouraging the development 
of American industries and protecting 
American workingmen engaged in those 
industries at the same time that they 
were raising the revenue by a tariff. 

Such was the genesis of the American 
protective system. It did well its work. 
The development of American industry 
of every kind was so great that one for- 
eign nation after another adopted the 
American protective tariff theory. Ger- 
many adopted it; France adopted it— 
one country after another adopted it un- 
til all the nations of the world became 
protective-tariff nations, excepting only 
Great Britain and such backward na- 
tions as Turkey, China and Persia (and, 
as we have seen, Great Britain is now on 
the eve of abandoning a revenue tariff.) 
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In Germany, France and other modern 
nations the protective tariff worked the 
same industrial results that it worked 
here in America. But when the indus- 
tries of those other nations were thus 
thoroughly developed under the Amer- 
ican protective system, they began to 
produce a surplus, and the new problem 
then arose of how best to dispose of this 
surplus. It was found that this could 
best be done by having a tariff which 
would still protect their home industries, 
but which would not too greatly discour- 
age foreign imports; and another higher 
tariff which they could lower to their 
minimum tariff in exchange for commer- 
cial favors of other countries. Therefore, 
they took the logical step in the develop- 
ment of the protective system of the 
maximum and minimum tariff. 


WOOD-PULP AND LUMBER 


For the same reasons the time has ar- 
rived when we must do the same thing. 
That is precisely what President McKin- 
ley meant when, in his last speech, he 
said: “The period of exclusiveness is 
past.” He did not mean by that that we 
Americans should throw down all of our 
tariff barriers and make ourselves the 
dumping ground of all the surplus prod- 
ucts of other nations made by labor 
cheaper than ours, especially as those na- 
tions were making their own tariff bar- 
riers higher and higher. But he did 
mean that, where we could induce those 
foreign nations to grant us tariff conces- 
sions upon our surplus products by 
granting reasonable tariff concessions to 
them, we should do so. 

There are several schedules which 
need reduction, and several others that 
need to be put on the free list; but why 
should we reduce them or put them on 
the free list for nothing? Why should 
we not get from other countries tariff 
reductions upon American products, or 
have them put upon the free list of those 
foreign countries in exchange for reduc- 
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ing our tariffs on their products, or put- 
ting them on the free list? 

Take, for example, wood pulp: This 
ought to be put upon the free list; but 
when we put it upon the free list ought 
we not to require that Canada shall put 
on her free list several American prod- 
ucts in exchange for putting Canadian 
wood pulp on our free list? Canada would 
eagerly do this. She is the greatest 
producer of wood pulp in the world; she 
is one of our largest customers; and she 
has a high tariff upon nearly everything 
that we produce. Why should we not 
say to Canada: “We will let in Cana- 
dian wood pulp free if you will let in 
American implements and other articles 
free’? Thus we would reduce the price 
of every newspaper in our own country, 
save our forests from extermination, and 
at the same time open the Canadian 
market to the free admission of -many 
American products. More important 
still, we would stop the forced establish- 
ment of American industries in Canada. 
It is the plainest kind of business sense. 

In the congress that revises the tariff 
we will find powerful Canadian interests 
trying to get Canadian wood pulp and 
lumber on the free list because it would 
open our markets to her greatest indus- 
try, and would not open her markets to 
any of our industries. On the other hand, 
we shall find the American Paper Trust 
and the American Lumber Trust trying 
to keep the present tariff on wood pulp 
and lumber and trying to defeat a law 
giving the president the power to admit 
Canadian wood pulp free in exchange 
for Canada’s admitting American prod- 
ucts free. 


WHAT THE WILSON TAX ON SUGAR IS 


Another example is sugar. Sugar 


ought to be admitted free just as the 
McKinley tariff provided. But why 
should we not, in admitting Cuban, Ger- 
man and South American sugar free of 
duty, get in exchange from Germany, 
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Cuba and South American countries— 
and those countries will do this readily 
—the admission of American products 
free of duty? It is plain, is it not, that 
our present tariff on sugar should be re- 
tained until sugar-producing countries 
will admit other American products for 
which there is a market in those coun- 
tries, free of duty, or at a reduced tariff 
rate; in exchange for such concessions 
by sugar-producing countries, we should 
grant similar concessions on their sugar. 

These are only examples of several 
other articles. We propose to get some- 
thing in exchange for reducing our tar- 
iff; the Opposition proposes to reduce 
our tariff without getting anything in 
exchange. 

This, then, is the rational and inev- 
itable American tariff policy: 

First, a revision of the tariff only upon 
full, thorough and accurate information. 

Second, a permanent commission of 
tariff experts who shall gather this in- 
formation and thus act as the assistant to 
congress, so that congress can legislate 
intelligently. 

Third, a maximum and minimum tar- 
iff with the present Dingley rates, or 
higher rates, as the maximum; and low- 
er rates which still shall carefully pro- 
tect all American industries as the mini- 
mum, together with the power in the 
hands of the president to apply these 
minimum rates to imports coming from 
foreign countries in exchange for a like 
favor from such countries toward Amer- 
ican exports to their markets. 

Thus our home. industries will be pro- 
tected; our exporters will be aided; our 
surplus more easily disposed of; our in- 
dustries continuously and _ naturally 
strengthened, and our whole tariff sys- 
tem made business-like, scientific and 
modern. 

Thus, in short, will we keep abreast of 
the times; thus will we retain our Amer- 
ican protective system and strengthen it 
by adopting these natural and logical 
improvements. 
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ISRAEL 


By WITTER BYNNER 
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The shaken beauty of a race 

Was centered in that single face, 
And the ancestral woes were there 
Deep in a weeping shroud of hair ; 
The captive glory of that head 
Was Israel live, and Israel dead. 
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No title then the earth could tell 

So proud as “born in Israel” ;— 
Alive I saw that pride of old, 

In the contempt with which she sold 
Cheap in a modern market-place 
The attar of a bruiséd race. 


I saw a king who kissed in awe 
Those eyes, and on her cheek I saw 
The singing lips of a shepherd-boy 
Give kisses twelve for very joy ; 
But red as a sun in time of drouth, 
Was Judas burning on her mouth. 


Lost was her visage, like a moon, 
And through the night in misty swoon 
Moved with a less illustrious light, 
But with the same immortal might, 
Now drawing men to appraise a face, 
That once drew God to choose a race. 
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BLACKBERRY 
By MARY Mac MILLAN 


MET the man in my lawyer’s office. 
My lawyer introduced him as his 
cousin—rather distant I fancy—and in- 
dicated the whereabouts of his farm, 
some eighteen miles away. And I in- 
stantly got the impression of the early 
morning drive and successive spiders’ 
webs covered with dew along the road- 
side; I don’t remember whether the man 
mentioned his drive or whether it was 
in me just one of those visualizations 
which are the compensation for a trou- 
blesome imagination. The novel attrac- 
tion I felt to him on this sultry summer 
noon in a high building above hot 
streets was perhaps not wholly due to 
his unpretentious civility and gentle- 
ness: in the experience of an expected 
sensation one doesn’t stop to analyze. I 
offered him a cigar, but he did not 
smoke. I lighted up and lingered, and 
we finally drifted into the outer office 
and sat down by a window where there 
was no breeze. Perhaps the contenting 
odor of the dry sweetness of a wheat-bin 
was not carried in his clothes, but that 
was the impression wrought in my senses 
as I gazed at the sky-scraper opposite, 
bared in stolid patience to the hot sun. 
I believe I knew from the beginning that 
I should go home with him, but the in- 
vitation came without consciousness in 
either of us of the process by which I 
extracted it. I wanted to buy a riding 
horse and had expected to have to make 
a trip down into Kentucky to get a good 
one; this man—this gentleman, I ought 
to say—farmer, Mr. Ward, had, accord- 
ing to his description, the horse to suit 
me. I think I should have gone home 
with him, any how, on some other pre- 
text of manifested interest, but it is 
quite true I did want to buy a horse. 
He inquired if I could be ready to 
start by four, explaining that though he 
was through his business he put off 


starting till later for his horse’s sake, be- 
cause of the heat. I got the wheat-bin 
scent again and said that it would not 
inconvenience me to start at once, but 
he replied that it wasn’t necessary to fag 
the horse. So I told him I would go up 
to my boarding-house on the hill and 
get my grip, and we arranged to meet at 
a stable in Knowlton—in the outskirts 
of the city—where he had left his 
buggy; I noticed that he did not say 
“rig,” and I should not have expected 
him to. I was there before four, and he 
laughed quietly and said I was more 
punctual than his girls in meeting him, 
but that he himself was generally late, 
and they knew it. He said he liked to 
put up at this stable because he was sure 
they fed his horse here; that he could 
get a traction car a good deal nearer 
home, but the toll and car fare were 
about equal, so it was a mere matter of 
choice. ; 

The sun was in our faces driving out, 
and still too high for the woods to give 
us much shade. In fact, we passed a 
woods only occasionally, though there 
appeared to be many on the far-away 
hills and in the valleys between these 
and us, for most of the way we. seemed 
to be on a hilly crest which dipped down 
irregularly on both sides and showed 
green hills in the distance and blue hills 
in the farther distance and gray hills in 
the remoter background—the scheme of 
three which one sees so often in hills, as 
well as in hepaticas and in theology. It 
was still hot, but on these hills the air 
had life in it, and after we had climbed 
the first long one and got past the dai- 
ries we entered tranquillity, and I took 
off my hat. The afternoon heat in the 
country is depressing to one’s physical 
energy, but not to one’s soul; the broad 
land all seems to lie peacefully waiting 
—perhaps it is that, waiting—for the 
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WE ENTERED TRANQUILLITY, AND I TOOK OFF MY HAT 


passing of the hot day and entrance of 
the cool night which never comes to the 
heat-sodden bricks and stones of the city. 

It was good again to get one’s view 
of life from the horizontal instead of the 
perpendicular plane. 

Mr. Ward assented whenever I noted 
an especially beautiful view. He knew 
all the trees, at hand by their leaves and 
bark, far away by theirshape. He knew 
the birds by their calls as well as by 
sight. He knew how many bushels of 
wheat a given field ought to produce. 
And he knew so much about horses that 


I assumed he would think me a likely 
enough fellow to be deceived, although 
I knew he would not cheat me; I rather 
imagined he would like a check from 
me before I took the horse away. He 
remarked that farmers on this side of 
the river do not expect for blooded stock 
the prices that are demanded in Ken- 
tucky—the people had not advanced to 
that point, he said regretfully. He 
rather hoped I would like the horse and 
buy him, he was in just a little bit awk- 
ward situation about it; then, before 
telling me, he requested me not to men- 
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tion my knowledge of the circumstances 
to his family. 

It seemed there was a would-be pur- 
chaser, a young fellow in the neighbor- 
hood, who was also a suitor for the hand 
of Mr. Ward’s elder daughter. ‘I’ve 
nothing against him, but I think he only 
wants the horse because Elizabeth has 
ridden him and always called him hers,” 
he said in his low quiet way. “The 
young man is a nice fellow, good-look- 
ing, of an old family, but he’s high- 
strung, reckless, sowing his wild oats— 
I think it’s nothing worse; my girl is 
sensible and won’t marry him. And I 
don’t much like to let him have the 
horse, because I don’t think he could 
pay. His name is Randolph Harding.” 

My browsing mind had been taking 
in, with immense satisfaction, a broad 
field where the thrifty green was al- 
ready almost hiding the stubble left 
from the wheat gleaned and garnered 
some time ago; it now became divided 
between a contemplation of the pleas- 
ingly aristocratic name of the young 
man and the accumulating evidence in 
Mr. Ward of prudence in pecuniary 
matters. 

“I’m sorry you don’t smoke,” I said 
as I lighted a cigar, “but you save a 
good deal of money by abstaining.” He 
agreed, but without giving sign of ever 
having calculated this particular saving, 
and probably never had. It struck me 
that he was not one to indulge in even 
the least harmful of bad habits. The 
morality of the famous little Robert 
Reed drifted into my memory and I 
found myself silently going over the 
stanza, 


“*T’]l never use tobacco, no, 
It is a filthy weed, 
I’ll never put it in my mouth,’ 


Said little Robert Reed.” 


“T should think,” I hazarded, return- 
ing to Randolph Harding, “that such a 
young fellow would attract a romantic 
girl.” 
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“He would some girls,” he answered 
discriminately, “but Elizabeth is very 
sensible.” 

We were driving through one of the 
villages which seemed to grow at every 
cross-roads as inevitably, but with the 
reverse charm, as the blossoms between 
the leaves of a May-apple. A saloon, as 
usual, dominated the place, and on the 
door was a German name. 

I began to ponder in a desultory way 
upon what people call the laws of he- 
redity ; are they simple or are they infi- 
nitely complicated?—are they direct 
forces or are they modified by every- 
thing under the sun? I asked Mr. Ward 
if there was a church in his village and 
learned that it was a Presbyterian 
church, and he an elder, and that it was 
very hard to keep it up and: raise the 
minister’s salary. When virtues are too 
evident and vices not at all so, one be- 
gins to hunt for more subtle signs of hu- 
man frailty. And when once on the 
track of a thing one is apt to see traces 
of it everywhere. With no intentional 
rudeness, but a mere tendency to amuse 
myself, I had got to looking for some 
exponent of worldly wisdom, generally 
the dollar sign, in all of my gentle farm- 
er’s remarks. 

It was getting on toward the country 
supper time. We met children driving 
home cows and the savory odor of fry- 
ing potatoes came from a house we 
passed. Aristocracy seemed to be gaged 
by the use or disuse of the front door; 
if the house was large enough the opu- 
lence of its owner was invariably proved 
by the complete disuse of its front rooms. 

We came to a great curve in the road 
at the top of a hill and there, lying be- 
fore us, was the quiet happy valley with 
the sleepy river flowing through it. Mr. 
Ward pointed out to me his place in the 
distance, and I noticed that our horse 
began to quicken his speed—if it could 
ever have been called speed. It had 
been evident that the master providently 
did not use his blooded horses always. 

















Ae **YOU SMOKE A GOOD DEAL, DON’T YOU?” ASKED MR. WARD 
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We drove down the hill, across the 
river, up through the village, and for a 
half-mile beyond. Then we turned into 
the semi-circular drive that made a 
great bow arching up to the square, pil- 
lared porch of a big colonial house. My 
host—for he took on that added interest 
as we came into his domains—stopped 
before the porch, saying we would just 
“leave the things for the girls to take in” 
and then go on around to the stable, 
where he would unhitch and show me 
my horse; it amused him to call my 
prospective purchase so. A tall, fair, 
athletic-looking young person in a fresh 
pink gown came out and became known 


to me as Elizabeth; she took charge of 
the bundles and my small grip, and we 
drove on past the house and then far 
back and through a wide swinging gate 
into the stable-yard. 

“This is Blackberry,” said my host as 
he led me to a stall, where stood a beau- 
tiful young black horse who looked at 
me and whinnied, so that I knew he 
would be mine, even if I had to go with- 
out vacations. I stayed and became ac- 
quainted with Blackberry while Mr. 
Ward unhitched and fed the animal that 
had brought us out, and then we walked 
up to the house. 

It was still only early twilight and 
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“ ELIZABETH IS A SENSIBLE GIRL” 


would be light for another hour—the 
bewitching hour of all the twenty-four. 
It was good to stretch one’s legs after 
the long drive. It was also good to eat 
the supper Mrs. Ward had waiting for 
us. Her rather fussy but very effectual 
hospitality made of me a most comforta- 
ble recipient. The daughters were both 
good-looking, quiet girls; the elder, 
Elizabeth, owing her complexion and 
hair to her mother, her character to her 
father, I judged. 


Mrs. Ward and I did most of the 
talking, though I noticed that her hus- 
band or the girls could always fill up a 
gap. She narrated the events of the 
day and announced significantly that 
Randolph Harding had been there that 
morning. “He offered twenty-five dol- 
lars more for Blackberry,” she said. 
“He might as well offer that much more; 
he’s as likely to pay a thousand as any- 
thing. I thought things might as well 
be settled, so I told him on my own hook 
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that you had sold him to somebody else, 
and he went away in a huff.” 

“Now he’s seen Blackberry the gen- 
tleman thinks he won’t take him,” said 
Mr. Ward, with that little twinkle in his 
eyes that always accompanied his mild 
joking. It devolving upon me to play 
my part, I beat him with recrimination 
and announced my utter prostration be- 
fore the feet of Blackberry, an attitude 
that was not much exaggerated and 
brought benignity into the aspects of the 
entire family. 

I asked if I might go out on the porch 
and smoke. ‘You smoke a good deal, 
don’t you?” asked Mr. Ward as he ac- 


“THE YOUNG MAN IS A NICE FELLOW, 
BUT HE’S HIGH-STRUNG... RECKLESS. 
HIS NAME IS RANDOLPH HARDING” 


Mac MILLAN 
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companied me out. I settled myself in 
a big rocking-chair and lighted my 
cigar and thanked my stars—they were 
just beginning to emerge from their rich 
unguessed background—that I was not 
as other men are. 

“TI wish my _ife had not told Harding 
that,” said my host. “Why?” I asked. 
“Well, he’s been trying hard to get Eliz- 
abeth. She wouldn’t think of him; she 
has too much common sense. It’s made 
him pretty crazy; he told her once he’d 
run away; another time he said he’d 
shoot himself. They’re a passionate lot, 
his family. I don’t want him to suffer 


Maybe I ought 


more than is necessary. 
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to have let him have the horse; maybe 
he could pay some time—the Hardings 
have always paid their debts. But you'll 
pay cash.” I noticed that he liked the 
odor of my cigar, though he didn’t 
smoke. 

The darkness seemed first to distil in 
the trees and then dissolve abroad, ting- 
ing the air into deeper and deeper 
gloom. Lightning-bugs were every- 
where, and the tall elms and the hickory 
trees were forced to permit the monoto- 
nously insane crying of the katydids. 
There was no moon, but the sky seemed 
more brilliant for that. If one were not 
nervously disposed toward the katy- 
dids the serenity was perfect. I asked 
to be allowed to stay out a little even 
after the family retired—a wish they 
seemed politely to regard as eccentric. 
And I had the night with its stars and 
trees to myself for an hour, an hour 
sweet with the breath of honeysuckle. 

Then I went up to my bedroom, but 
not to the sleep I had so soundly ex- 
pected. The honeysuckle odor came in 
at my window and the katydids became 
more numerous and persistently melan- 
choly. I heard one_ whip-poor-will 
away off somewhere in the woods, and, 
finally, a little owl came and cried sud- 
denly in a near-by tree. A breeze had 
risen, and that moving life in the 
branches of the trees which begins in 
April and lasts till fall crept into the 
soul of me. Those swaying branches out 
there, that towered away above the 
house and into the answering mystery of 
the sky, seemed sentient with a mystery 
that made them bend and brood and 
threaten. I lay and looked up at them 
and felt an awe of them that was near 
to fear. 

Then it seemed that I had been think- 
ing of the young fellow whose tate it 
was to fall in love with a girl whose na- 
ture was the other side of heaven from 
his own, I felt that it was not my right 


to deprive him of his one consolation, 
Blackberry. 
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I heard the horses tramping in the 
stable and soon some one was up in a 
room adjoining mine and there was a 
whispered conversation. I waited, list- 
ening, but the tramping in the stable had 
stopped, and, after a while, the murmur- 
ing in the next room ceased and it 
seemed that all human and domestic life 
must be asleep. However, all my five 
senses seemed to be crowded into the one 
of hearing, and, at last, I got up and sat 
by a window. I sat there and wished, 
as the prolonged unhuman silence wore 
on, that I could give some balm to the 
whip-poor-will and the katydids; I was 
expecting the little screech-owl to come 
and light on the window-sill. A dog far 
off on some neighboring farm barked 
and below my window another an- 
swered with heart-breaking suddenness 
and then gradually relapsed into menac- 
ing growls. A rooster gave an untimely 
crow two or three times and then sub- 
sided. Once I thought I heard horses’ 
hoof-beats, but it was now far too late 
even for stray travelers. The stars 
seemed very evenly brilliant; I wished 
I had some knowledge of astronomy and 
could name the constellations—perhaps 
that would tame them a little. But it 
seemed here to be so far away from any 
information, so near to the disturbing 
heart of things. Would the young fel- 
low carry out any of his threats? Would 
he find another sweetheart who would 
understand him and make a man of 
him? Could a man be made of one who 
did not make himself one? But might 
he not? Again the distant dog barked. 
The breeze seemed to be subsiding. Was 
there a storm coming up? I went back 
to bed and lay still. Again there was 
that far-off barking and then nearer a 
dog’s howl—not long, not loud. I got 
up on my elbow to listen, but the whip- 
poor-will and the katydid went on im- 
perturbed. 

I must finally have fallen almost 
asleep when I heard the crunching of 
gravel under horse’s hoofs. The house- 








hold was up in an instant, while I was 
yet listening to the hoof-beats receding 
in the curved drive, and Elizabeth had 
got to the telephone when I heard a 
splitting sound that I thought must mean 
the upper gates were burst open by a 
horse’s strong breast, running, full 
against them. Though still a little be- 
clouded with sleep, I knew a horse must 
be running away, for no thief would be 
so foolhardy as to come through the very 
dooryard. I scrambled to a window 
and could see nothing; I heard the wild 
galloping of a horse up the pike at the 
same time that I heard Elizabeth’s mild 
voice at the telephone. She was calling 
up the constable who lived a half-mile 
up the road, telling him she thought a 
horse had been stolen and if the thief 
went by to stop him. She was right and 
in time—too dreadfully in time. 

The constable told me afterward that 
he had not meant to shoot, but, of course, 
ran out with his pistol to threaten with, 
but Randolph Harding seemed desper- 
ate. (That he was crazy the Wards all 
believed in quiet commiseration.) He 
was riding Blackberry on a full run, the 
constable said. ‘He told me to go where 
—no gentleman wants to go—and then 
he fired at me. I fired back, meaning to 
go above his head, but as he came up the 
line of the bullet went lower, I guess; 
anyhow it was all so quick I couldn’t 
have aimed. I shouldn’t have fired at 
all, but I didn’t know it was him. And 
how was I to know it would hit his neck 
and that particular vein in it? I 
wouldn’t have killed the boy for all the 
horses in the country.” 

They hitched Blackberry to a farm 
wagon and took Randolph Harding 
down to Mr. Ward’s. The Wards of- 
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fered their righteous hospitality, grate- 
fully appreciated by the constable who 
had gone to pieces more than a constable 
ought to; I remembered they had not 
stolen a horse or shot a man. 

We carried him in and laid him on a 
narrow hair-cloth sofa in the rear of the 
two large parlors, with their broad white 
wood-work and old-fashioned flowered 
velvet carpet. I opened a window and 
let in the light western breeze coming 
to meet the dawn, and looked down into 
the pale face of the lad who tried to run 
away with my horse. The odor of hon- 
eysuckle came in on the fresh air and 
there was the preoccupied, sadly sweet 
melody of a robin. Perhaps death gives 
nobility to all faces, even to a thief 
caught in the act—it certainly must have 
to that one thief on a cross. It did to 
this handsome tall young fellow, not 
tall ever again, only long. I sat with 
him a while and had an odd sensation 
of jealousy when the Wards came in. 
They faced it admirably, and I saw that 
Mr. Ward had been quite right about 
his daughter’s common sense. In this 
time of trial—one could not call it stress 
or emotion—her likeness to her father 
was wonderfully evident. Mr. Ward 
was calm and gave way to no vain re- 
grets, regarding the accident as most un- 
fortunate, but apparently unavoidable; 
he had the same air of blameless recti- 
tude that he had worn from the first. 

I stayed till after they had taken 
Randolph Harding away and then I left 
with Blackberry. I shall own the horse 
as long as he lives, and I have an odd, 
stubborn, illogical conviction that I 
bought him from Randolph Harding 
and with him came his master’s good 
will. 
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“MAKE IT GOOD AND STRONG; GIVE ME TIME TO SAY SOMETHING TO MERCER AND WINTER” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


IN WHICH THE PUZZLE FALLS INTO PLACE 


HILE the colonel was trying to 

decipher his tragical puzzle, 
while Edwin Keatcham was busied with 
plans that affected empires and inciden- 
tally were to save and to extinguish 
some human lives, while Janet Smith 
had her own troubles, while Mrs. Re- 
becca Winter enjoyed a game more ex- 
citing and deadly than Penelope’s Web, 
Mrs. Millicent Winter and the younger 
people found the days full of joyous 
business. The household had fallen into 
normal ways of living. To all outward 
seeming a pleasant house party was en- 
joying the lavish Californian hospitality 
of Casa Fuerte, and Black Care was 
bundled off to the closet with the family 
skeleton, according to the traditions of 
mannerly people. 

Even Millicent was in high good hu- 
mor with her world. Janet Smith was no 
longer politely obliterated as “the 
nurse,” but became “our dear Miss Ja- 
net,” and was presented with two of 
Mrs. Melville’s last year’s Christmas 
gifts which she could not contrive to use, 
therefore carried about for general dec- 
orative generosity. Indeed, Mrs. Mel- 
ville was so pleased that she remarked to 
her brother-in-law, shortly after, that 
she believed Cousin Angela’s sisters 
hadn’t been just to Miss Smith; she was 
a nice girl, and, if she came to the uni- 
versity, she meant to give a-tea in her 
honor. 

“Now, that’s right decent of you, 
Millie,” cried the colonel, and he smiled 
gratefully after Mrs. Melville’s beauti- 
fully fitted back. 

Yet a scant five minutes before he had 
been pursuing that same charming back 


through the garden terraces in no broth- 
erly frame, resolved to give his sister-in- 
law a “warning with a fog horn.” The 
cause of said warning was his discovery 
of her acquaintance with Atkins. For 
days a bit of information had been blis- 
tering his mind. It came from the girl 
at the telegraph office at the Palace, not 
in a bee-line, but indirectly, through her 
chum, the girl who booked the theater 
tickets. It could not be analyzed prop- 
erly, because the telegraph girl was gone 
to Southern California. But before she 
went she told the theater girl that the 
lady who received Mr. Makers’ wires 
was one of Mrs. Winter’s party. This 
bit of information was like a live coal 
under foot in the colonel’s mind; when- 
ever he trod on it in his mental excur- 
sions he jumped. ‘Who else but Janet?” 
he demanded. But by degrees he became 
first doubtful, then daring. He had 
Birdsall fetch the telegraph girl back to 
San Francisco. Ten minutes’ interview 
assured him that it was his brother’s 
wife who had called for Mr. Makers’ 
messages, armed with Mr. Makers’ or- 
der. 

Aunt Rebecca was not nearly so ve- 
hement as he when he told her. She 
listened to his angry criticism with a 
lurking smile and a little shrug of her 
shoulders. “Of course she has butted in, 
as you tersely express it, in the language 
of this mannerless generation; Millicent 
always butts in. How did she get ac- 
quainted with this unpleasant, assassi- 
nating poor white trash? My dear child, 
she didn’t, probably; he made an ac- 
quaintance with Aer. He pumped her 
and lied to her. We know he wanted to 
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find out Mr. Keatcham’s abode; he may 
have got his clue from her; she knew 
young Arnold had been to see him. 
There’s no telling. I only know that in 
the interest of keeping a roof over our 
heads and having our heads whole in- 
stead of in pieces from explosives, I 
butted in a few days ago when somebody 
wanted Mrs. Melville Winter on the tel- 
ephone. I answered it. The person said, 
was I Mrs. Melville Winter? It was a 
strange man’s voice. I don’t believe in 
Christian Science or theosophy or psy- 
chics, but I do believe in my bones. I felt 
’ in my bones that here was an occasion to 
be canny rather than conscientious. You 
know I can talk like Millicent—or any- 
body else—so I intoned through the tele- 
phone in her silken Anglican accents: 
‘Do you want Mrs. Melville Winter or 
Aunt Rebecca, Madam Winter?’ I hate to 
be called Madam Winter, and she knows 
it; but Millicent is catty, you know, and 
she always calls me Madam Winter be- 
hind my back. The fellow fell into the trap 
at once—recognized the voice, I daresay, 
and announced that it was Mr. Makers. 
Mr. Atkins, who had left for Japan, had 
not been able to pay his respects and say 
good-by, but he had left with him an 
embroidered Chinese kimono for Profes- 
sor Winter, whom he admired so much; 
and if it wouldn’t be too much trouble 
for her to pay a visit to her friend at the 
Palace he would like to show her several 
left by Mr. Atkins, and ask her to select 
one. Then in the most casual way he 
asked after Mr. Keatcham’s health. I be- 
lieved he was improving; had had a very 
good night. I fancy it didn’t please him, 
but he made a good pretense. Then he 
went off into remarks about it being such 
a pity Mr. Atkins had left Mr. Keatch- 
am; but he was so conscientious; yet he 
really thought a great deal still of Mr. 
Keatcham, and he was anxious to hear, 
but not for the world would he have any 
one know that he had inquired, so would 
she be very careful not to let any one 
know he had asked. Of course I would 
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be; I promised effusively, and said I 
quite understood. I think I do, too.” 

“They are keeping tab on us through 
Millicent,” fumed the colonel. “I dare- 
say she gave it away Arnold was visiting 
Keatcham at the hotel, and it wouldn’t 
take Atkins long to piece out a good deal 
more, especially if his spy overheard 
Tracy’s ‘phone. Well, I shall warn Mil- 
licent—with a fog horn!” 

The way he warned Millicent has 
been related. But from Millicent he de- 
flected to another subject, the impulse of 
confession being strong upon him. He 
freed his mind about the stains on Cary 
Mercer’s cuffs, and when at last he 
sought Millicent, he was praising his 
aunt for a wise old woman in his soul. 
After justice was disarmed by his mis- 
comprehension of Millicent’s words, he 
took out his cigarette case and began 
pacing the garden walks, smoking and 
humming a little Spanish love song, far 
older than the statehood of California. 

The words belonged to the air which 
he had whistled a weary week ago. 
Young Tracy came along and caught up 
the air, although he was innocent of 
Spanish; he had his mandolin on his 
arm, which he proffered to the colonel. 

They stood drinking in the beauty of 
the April night. The air was wonder- 
fully hushed and clear, and the play of 
the moonlight on the great heliotrope 
bushes and the rose trees which dangled 
their clusters of pinkish yellow and 
white over the stone parapets of the bal- 
conies, tinted the leafage and flickered 
delicately over the tracery of shadow 
on the gray walls. 

Tracy’s gay eyes sought the other’s 
gaze, to find it turn somber. Winter 
couldn’t have told why, but a sudden 
realization of the hideous peril dogging 
the warm, lighted, tenanted house sub- 
merged him and suffocated him like a 
foul gas. Let their guards be vigilant as 
fear; let their wonderful. new search- 
light flood rock and slope and dusky 
chaparral bush, and peer as it might 
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through the forest aisles beyond; yet— 
yet—who could tell? 

But he forced an equal smile in a sec- 
ond for the college boy, and chatted 
easily enough as they climbed up the 
stepped arches to the balcony and the 
little group looking seaward. 

Aunt Rebecca, in black lace and jew- 
els, was tilting with the world in general 
and Millicent Winter in particular; she 
displayed her most cynical mood. 

Just as Winter modestly entered the 
arena, no less a personage than Henry 
James was under the wheels. Janet 
Smith had modestly confessed to believ- 
ing him a consummate artist, and Milli- 
cent, in a rotund voice, declared that he 
went deep, deep down into the mysteries 
of life. 

“T don’t deny it; he ought to get down 
deep,” returned Aunt Rebecca, in her 
gentlest, softest utterance. “He’s always 
boring.” 

“IT beg pardon,” Winter interposed, 
with masculine pusillanimity evading 
taking sides in the question at issue, “I 
thought we were going to have some 
music.” 

Aunt Rebecca’s still luminous eyes 
went from the speaker to Janet Smith in 
the corner. She. said something about 
hearing the music better from the other 
side of the balcony. Now (as Mrs. Mil- 
licent very truly explained), there was 
not a ha’pennyworth’s difference in fa- 
vor of one side over the other, but she 
followed the others in the wake of her 
imperious aunt. 

The colonel drew nearer to Janet 
Smith. To sink his voice below disturb- 
ing the music lovers, he found it neces- 
sary to sit on a pile of cushions at her 
feet. “Did you know Mercer will be 
back to-night?” he began, a long way 
from his ultimate object. He noticed 
that, leaning back in the shadow, her 
ready smile had dropped from her face, 
which looked tired. ‘I want to tell you a 
little story about Mercer,” he continued. 
“May I? It won’t take long.” 
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He was aware—and it gave him a 
twinge of pain to see it—that she sat up 
a little straighter, like one on guard; 
and, oh, how tired her face was, and 
how sweet! He told her of all his suspi- 
cions of her brother-in-law ; of the blood 
stains and the changing of clothes. She 
did not interrupt him by a question, 
hardly by a motion, until he told of the 
conversation with Keatcham and the 
note signed “The Black Hand.” At this 
her eyes lighted. She exclaimed impetu- 
ously: ‘Cary Mercer never did send 
that letter!’ She drew a deep intake of 
breath. ‘I don’t believe he touched Mr. 
Keatcham!” 

“Neither do I,” said the colonel, “but 
wait!’ He went on to the theater girl’s 
report of the receiver of the telegrams. 
Her hands, which clasped her knee, fell 
apart; her lips parted and closed firmly. 

“Did I think it was you?” said he. 
“Why, yes, I confess I did fear it might 
be, and that you might be trying to 
shield Atkins.” 

“TI!” she exclaimed; ‘that detestable 
villain!” 

“Tsn’t he?” cried the colonel, “but— 
well, I couldn’t tell how he might strike 
a lady,” he ended lamely. 

“T reckon he would strike a lady if 
she were silly enough to marry him and 
he got tired of her. He is the kind of 
man who will persecute a girl to marry 
him, follow her around and importune 
her and flatter her, and then, if he 
should prevail, never forgive her for the 
bother she has given him. Oh, I never 
did like him; I’m afraid of him.” 

“Not you!” The colonel’s voice was 
cheerful, as if he had not shivered over 
his own foreboding visions. “I’ve seen 
you in action already, you know.” 

“Not fighting bombs. I hate bombs. 
There are so many pieces to hit you, you 
can’t run away.” 

“Well, you'll find them not so bad; 
besides, you did fight one this very 
morning, and you were cool as pepper- 
mint!” 
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“That was quite different. I had time 
to think, and the danger was more to me 
than any one else; but to think of Mrs. 
Winter and Archie and y—all of you; it 
is that scares me.” 

“Now, don’t 'et it get on your nerves,” 
he soothed—of course, it is necessary to 
take a girl’s hand to soothe her when she 
is frightened. But Miss Smith calmly 
released her hand, only reddening a 
little, and she laughed. ““Where—where 
were we at?” she asked in her uncon- 
scious Southern phraseology. 

“Somewhere around Atkins, I think,” 
said the colonel. He laughed in his turn 
—he found it easy to laugh, now that he 
knew how she felt toward Atkins. “You 
see, after I talked with Keatcham, I 
couldn’t make anything but Atkins out 
of the whole business. But there were 
those stained cuffs and his changing his 
clothes—”’ 

“Ves,” said she. 

“How explain? There was only. one 
explanation ; that was that perhaps Mer- 
cer had discovered Keatcham before we 
did, and unconsciously spotted his cuffs, 
been alarmed by our approach, and hid- 
den lest it should be the murderers re- 
turning; he might have wanted a chance 
to draw his revolver. Say he did that 
way ; he might foolishly pretend to enter 
for the first time. If he made that mis- 
take and then discovered the condition 
of his cuffs and the spots on his knee, 
what would be his natural first impulse? 
Why, to change them, trusting that they 
hadn’t been noticed. Maybe, then, he 
would wash them out—” 

“No,” murmured Miss Smith meekly, 
with a little twinkle of her eyes, “J did 
that. He hid them. How ridiculous of 
me to get in such a fright, but you know 
how Cary hated Mr. Keatcham, and you 
—no, you don’t know the lengths that 
such a temperament as his will go. I did 
another silly thing; I found a dagger, 
one of those Moorish stilettoes that hang 
in the library; it was lying in the door- 
way. When none of you were looking, I 
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hid it and carried it off. I stuck it in one 
of the flower beds; I stuck it in the 
ferns; I have stuck that wretched thing 
all over this yard. I didn’t dare carry it 
back and put it in the empty place with 
the others, because some one might have 
noticed the place. And I didn’t dare say 
anything to Cary. I was right miser- 
able.” 

“So was I,” said the colonel, “think- 
ing you were trying to protect the mur- 
derer. But do you know what I had 
sense to do?” 

“Go to Mrs. Winter? Oh, I wanted 
to!” 

“Exactly ; and do you know what that 
dead game sport said to me? She said 
she found those washed and ironed. cuffs 
and the trousers neatly cleaned with 
milka, and the milka cleaned the spots so 
much cleaner than the rest that she had 
her own suspicions started. But, says 
she, ‘Not being a plumb idiot, I went 
straight to Cary, and he told me the 
whole story’—”’ 

“Which was like your story?” 

“Very near. And, you see, it would be 
like Atkins to leave incriminating testi- 
mony round loose. That is, incriminat- 
ing testimony against Mercer and Tracy. 
The dagger, Tracy remembers, was not 
in the library; it was in the patio, right 
to hand. Atkins must have got in and 
found Mr. Keatcham on the floor in a 
faint. Whether he meant to make a bar- 
gain with him, or to kill him, perhaps 
we shall never know; but when he saw 
him helpless before him, he believed his 
chance was come to kill him and get the 
cipher key, removing his enemy and 
making his fortune at a blow, as the 
French say. Voila tout!” 

“Do you think’—her voice sank 
lower; she glanced over her shoulder— 
“do you reckon Atkins had anything to 
do with that train robbery? Was it a 
mere pretext to give a chance to murder 
Mr. Keatcham, fixing the blame on ordi- 
nary bandits ?” 

“By Jove! it might be.” 
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“TI don’t suppose we shall ever know. 
But, Colonel Winter, do you mind ex- 
plaining to me just what Brother Cary’s 
scheme with Mr. Keatcham was? Mrs. 
Winter told me you would.” 

“She told me,’ mused the colonel, 
“that you didn’t know anything about 
this big game which has netted them 
millions. They’ve closed out their deals 
and have the cash. No paper profits for 
Aunty! She said that she would not risk 
your being mixed up in it, so kept you 
absolutely in the dark. I’m there, too. 
Didn’t you know Mercer had kidnapped 
Archie?” 

“No; I didn’t know he was with Mr. 
Keatcham at the hotel. It would have 
saved me a heap of suffering; but she 
didn’t dare to let me know, for fear if 
anything should happen I would be 
mixed up in it. It was out of kindness, 
Colonel Winter, truly it was. After- 
ward, when she saw that I was worried, 
she would give me hints I need not 
worry; Archie was quite safe.” 

‘“‘And the note paper?” 

“T suppose she gave it to them.” 

“And the voice I heard in the tele- 
phone?” He explained how firmly she 
had halted the conversation the time 
Archie would have reassured him. “You 
weren’t there, of course?” said he. 

“No, I was downstairs in the ladies’ 
entrance of the court in the hotel. I had 
just come in, having carried an adver- 
tisement to the paper. I wonder why 
she—maybe it was to communicate with 
them without risking a letter.” 

“But how did your voice get into my 
phone?” 

She looked puzzled only a second, 
then laughed as he had not heard her 
laugh in San Francisco—a natural, mu- 
sical, merry peal, a girlish laugh that 
made his heart bound. 

“Why, of course,” said she, “it is so 
easy! There was a reporter who insisted 
on interviewing Mrs. Winter about her 
jewelry, and I was shooing him away. 
Somehow the wires must have crossed.” 
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“Do you remember—this is very, very 
pretty, don’t you think?—just like a 
puzzle falling into place—do you re- 
member coming here on the day Archie 
was returned ?” 

“T surely do; my head was swimming, 
for Mrs. Winter sent me, and I began 
then to suspect. She told me Brother 
Cary was in danger. Of course, I want- 
ed to do anything to help him, and I 
carried a note to him. I didn’t go in— 
merely gave the note and saw him.” 

“T saw you there.” 

“You? How?” 

“Birdsall and I. We were there, in the 
patio, we, my dear Miss Janet, were the 
danger! You had on a brown checked 
silk dress, and you were holding a wire- 
clipper in your hand.” 

“Yes, sir. I saw it on the grass and 
picked it up.” 

She laughed a little, but directly her 
cheek reddened. ‘‘What must you have 
thought of me!” she murmired under 
her breath, and bit the lip that would 
have quivered. 

“T should like to tell you—dear,” he 
answered, “if you will—oh, Lord, for- 
give young men for living! If they are 
not all coming back to ask me to sing! 
But, Janet, dear, let me say it in Spanish 
—yes, yes, if you really won't be bored. 
Throw me that mandolin.” 

Aunt Rebecca leaned back in the arm- 
chair, faintly smiling, while the old, old 
words that thousands of lovers have 
thrilled with pain and hopes and dreams 
beyond their own power of speech and 
offered to their sweethearts, rose winged 
by the eternal longing: 


Y si te mueve a lastima mi eterno pa- 
decer, 

—Como te amo, amame, bellissima mu- 
jer! 

—Como te amo, amame, bellissima mu- 
jer! 


“And what does it mean in English, 
Bertie?” said Mrs. Melville. “Can’t you 
translate it?” 
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“Shall I?” said the colonel. His voice 
was careless enough, but not so the eyes 
which looked up at Janet Smith. 

“Not to-night, please,” said she. “I— 
I think Mr. Keatcham is expecting me, 
to read to him a little. Good night. 
Thank you, Colonel Winter.” 

She was on her feet as she spoke, and 
Winter did not try to detain her. He 
had held her hand, and he had felt its 
shy pressure, and caught a fleeting, 
frightened, very beautiful glance. His 
dark face paled with the intensity of his 
emotion. 

Janet moved away, quietly and light- 
ly, with no break in her composure, but 
as she passed Mrs. Winter she bent and 
kissed her. And when Archie would 
have run after her, a delicate jeweled 
hand was laid on his arm. ‘Not to- 
night, laddie. I want you to help me 
down the steps.”’ 

With her hand on the boy’s shoulder 
she came up to Bertie and inclined her 
handsome head in Janet’s direction. “I 
think, by rights, that kiss belonged to 
you, mon enfant,” said she. 


CHAPTER XVII 
CASA FUERTE 


Winter would have said that he was 
too old a man to stay awake all night, 
when he had a normal temperature; yet 
he saw the stars come out and the stars 
fade on that fateful April night. He 
entered his room at the hour when mid- 
night brushes the pale skirts of dawn 
and misguided cocks are vociferating 
their existence to an indifferent world. 
Before he came there had been a long 
council with Mercer and his aunt. Mer- 
cer, who had been successful in his mis- 
sion, had barely seen his chief for a 
moment before a gentle but imperious 
nurse ordered him away. Winter caught 
a queer, abrupt laugh from the financier. 
The latter beckoned to him. ‘See you 
are as obedient as I am when your time 
comes,” he chuckled; and he chuckled 
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again when both the soldier and Miss 
Smith blushed over his awkward jocose- 
ness. Yet, the next moment he extended 
his hand with his formal, other-genera- 
tion courtesy and took Miss Janet’s 
shapely, firm fingers in his own lean 
and nervous grasp. “Allow me to offer 
you both my sincere congratulations,” 
began he, and halted; his eyes, which 
seemed so incurious, but were so keen, 
traveling from the woman’s confusion to 
the man’s. “I beg your pardon; I un- 
derstood—Archie who was here, gave 
me to understand—and I heard you 
singing; you will hardly believe it, but 
years ago / sang that to my wife.” 

“So far as I am concerned, it és set- 
tled,” said the colonel, steadily. 

“We are all,’ Keatcham continued, no 
longer with any trace of embarrassment, 
as he touched the hand which he still 
held with his own other hand, ‘‘we are 
all, as you know, my dear young lady, 
in considerable personal peril; I regret 
that it should be on my account; but it 
really is not my fault; it is because I will 
not relax my pursuit of a great scoun- 
drel who is dangerous to all decent peo- 
ple. But being in such danger, I think 
you will be glad afterward if you are 
generously frank, and give up some- 
thing of the sex’s prerogative to keep a 
lover on the anxious seat. Excuse me if 
—if I presume on my age and my privi- 
leges as a patient.” 

Janet lifted her sweet eyes and sent 
one glance as fleeting and light as the 
flash of a bird’s wing. “I—I—reckon it 
is settled,” murmured she; but im- 
mediately she was the nurse again. “Mr. 
Keatcham, you are staying awake much 
too late. Here is Colvin, who will see 
to anything you want. Good night.” 

It was then that Mr. Keatcham had 
taken the colonel’s breath away by kiss- 
ing Janet’s hand; after which he shook 
hands with the colonel and watched 
them both go away together with a look 
on his gaunt face unlike any known to 
Colvin. 
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Only three minutes, in the hall, with 
the moon through the arched windows, 
and his arm about her and the fra- 
grance of her loosened hair against his 
cheek and her voice stirring his heart- 
strings with an exquisite pang. Only 
time for the immemorial questions of 
love: “Are you sure, dear, it is really 
I?” and “When did you first—” To this 
last she had answered with her half-hu- 
morous, adorable little lilt of a laugh. 
“Oh, I reckon it was—a _little—all 
along, ever since I read about you saving 
that poor little Filipino boy, like Ar- 
chie; the one who was your servant in 
Manila, and going hungry for him on 
the march and jumping into the rapids 
to save him—when you were lame, 
too—” 

Here the colonel burst in with a 
groan: “Qh, that monstrous newspaper 
liar! The ‘dear httle Filipino boy’ was 
a married man, and | didn’t go hungry 
for him, and I didn’t jump into the river 
to save him. It wasn’t more than wading 
depth—I only swore at him for an idiot 
and told him to walk out when he 
tipped over his boat and was floundering 
about. And he did! He was the limit 
as a liar—” 

To his relief,. the most sensible as 
well as the most lovable woman in the 
world had burst into a delicious fit of 
laughter, and returned: “Oh, well, you 
would have jumped in and saved him if 
the water had been deep; it wasn’t your 
fault it was shallow!” and just at this 
point Mercer and Aunt Rebecca must 
needs come with a most unusual pre- 
monitory racket, and Janet had fled. 

Afterward had come the council. All 
the coil had been unraveled. Birdsall 
appeared in person, as sleek, smiling 
and complacent over his blunders as 
ever. One of his first sentences was a 
declaration of trust in Miss Smith. 

“IT certainly went off at half-cock 
there,” says he, amiably; “and just be- 
cause she was so awful nice I felt 
obliged to suspect her; but I’ve got the 
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real dog that killed the sheep, this time; 
it’s sure the real Red Wull!” It ap- 
peared that he had, of a verity, been 
usefully busy. He had secured the me- 
chanic who had given Atkins a plan of 
the secret passages of Casa Fuerte. He 
had found the policeman who had ar- 
rested Tracy (he swore because he was 
going too fast) and the magistrate who 
had fined him; and not only that, he had 
captured the policeman, a genuine offi- 
cer, not a criminal in disguise, who had 
been Atkins’ instrument in kidnapping 
Archie. This man, whom Birdsall 
knew how to terrify completely, had 
confessed that it was purely by chance 
that Atkins had seen the boy left outside 
in the motor car. Atkins, so he said, 
had pretended that the boy was a tool 
of some enemies of Keatcham’s, whose 
secretary he was, trading, not for the 
only time, on his past position. In 
reality, Birdsall had come to believe At- 
kins knew that Keatcham was employing 
Mercer in his place. 

“Why, he knew the old gentleman 
was just off quietly with Mr. Mercer 
and some friends; knew they were all 
friendly, just as well as you or me,” de- 
clared Birdsall. He had seen Archie on 
the train several times, for, as the 
colonel remembered, he had been in the 
Winters’ car on the night of the robbery. 
Somehow, also, Atkins had found out 
about Archie’s disappearance from the 
hotel. 

“T can’t absolutely put my finger on 
his information,” says Birdsall; “but I 
suspect Mrs. Melville Winter; I know 
she was talking to him, for one of my 
men saw her. The lady meant no harm, 
but she’s one of the kind that is always 
slamming the detectives and being took 
in by the rascals.” 

He argued that Mrs. Winter and Miss 
Smith knew where the boy was; for 
some reason they had let him go and 
were pretending not to know where he 
was. “Ain’t that so?” the detective ap- 
pealed to Aunt Rebecca, who merely 
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smiled, saying: “You’re a wonder,. Mr. 
Birdsall!” According to Birdsall’s the- 
ory, Atkins was puzzled by Archie’s part 
in the affair. But he believed could he 
find the boy’s present hosts he would 
find Edwin Keatcham. It would not be 
the first time Keatcham had hidden 
himself, the better to spin his web for 
the trapping of his rivals. That Mercer 
was with his employer, the ex-secretary 
had no manner of doubt, any more than 
he doubted that Mercer’s scheme had 
been to oust him and to build his own 
fortunes on Atkins’ ruin. He knew both 
Tracy and young Arnold very well by 
sight. When he couldn’t frighten Ar- 
chie into telling anything, probably he 
went back to his first plan of shadowing 
the Winter party at the Palace. He 
must have seen Tracy here. He pene- 
trated his disguise. (“He’s as sharp as 
the devil, I tell you, Colonel’); he 
either followed him, himself, or had him 
followed; and he heard about the tele- 
phone. Knowing Tracy’s intimacy with 
Arnold it was not hard for so clever 
and subtle a mind as his to jump to the 
conclusion and test it in the nearest tele- 
phone book. (“At least, that is how I 
figure it out, Colonel.’’) Birdsall had 
traced the clever mechanic who was in- 
terrogated by the Eastern gentleman 
about to build; this man had given the 
lavish and inquisitive Easterner a plan 
of the secret passages—to use in his own 
future residence. Whether Atkins went 
alone or in company to the Casa Fuerte, 
the detective could only surmise. He 
couldn’t tell whether his object would 
be mere blackmail, or robbery of the 
cipher, or assassination. Perhaps, he 
found the insensible man in the patio 
and was tempted by the grisly oppor- 
tunity; victim and weapon both ab- 
solutely to his hand; for it was estab- 
lished that the dagger had been shown 
Tracy by Mercer as a curio, and left on 
the stone bench. 

Perhaps he had not found the dagger, 
but had his own means to make an end 
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of his enemy and his own terror. Bird- 
sall believed that he had accomplices, or 
at least one accomplice, with him. He 
conceived that they had lain in ambush 
watching until they saw Kito go away. 
Then an entry had been made. “Most 
like,” Birdsall concluded, ‘he jest flung 
that dagger away for you folks to find, 
and suspect the domestics, say Kito, 
‘cause he was away.” But this was not 
all that Birdsall had to report. He 
rad traced Atkins to the haunts of cer- 
tain unsavory Italians; he had struck 
the trail, in fine. To be sure it ran un- 
derground, and was lost in the brick- 
walled and slimy-timbered cellars of 
Chinatown where were harbored every 
sin and crime known to civilization or to 
savagery. What matter? 

By grace of his aunt’s powerful friend 
they could track the wolves even through 
those noisome burrows. 

“Yes,” sighed the colonel, stretching 
out his arms, with a resonant breath of 
relief, “‘we’re out of the maze; all we 
have to do now, is to keep from being 
killed. Which isn’t such a plain prop- 
osition in ’Frisco as in Massachusetts! 
But I reckon we can tackle it! And 
then—then, my darling, I shall dare be 
happy!” 

He found himself leaning on his win- 
dow-sill and staring like a boy on the 
landscape, lost in the lovely hallucina- 
tions of moonlight. It was no scene that 
he knew; it was a beautiful vision of old 
Spain; and by and by from yonder tur- 
ret the princess with violets in her 
loosened hair and the soft cheek like 
satin and snow would lean and look. 


Y si mueve a lastima mi eterno padecer 
Como te amo, amame, bellissima mujer. 


“Ah, no, little girl,” he muttered with 
a shake of the head, “I like it better to 
have you a plain, American gentle- 
woman, as Aunt Becky would say, who 
could sent me to battle with a nice little 
quivery smile—sweetheart! Oh, I’m not 
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good enough for you, my dear, my 


dear.” He felt an immense humility as 
he contrasted his own lot with the lone- 
liness of Keatcham and Mercer and the 
multitude of solitaries in the world, who 
had lost, or sadder still, had never pos- 
sessed, the divine dream that is the only 
reality of the soul. As such thoughts 
moved his heart, suddenly, in the full 
tide of hope and thankfulness, it stood 
still, chilled, as if by the glimpse of an 
iceberg in summer seas. He tried vainly 
to shake off this distempered mood. Al- 
though he might succeed for a moment 
in a lover’s absorption, it would come 
again, insidiously, seeping through his 
happiness like a fume. After futile at- 
tempts to sleep he rose, and still at the 
bidding of his uncanny and tormenting 
impulse he took his bath and dressed 
himself for the day. By this time the 
ashen tints of dawn were in his chamber 
and on the fields outside. He stood look- 
ing at the unloveliest aspect of nature, a 
landscape on the sunless side, before the 
east is red. The air felt lifeless; there 
| were no depths in the pale sky ; the azure 
was a flat tint, opaque and thin like a 
poor water-color. While he gazed, the 
motionless trees, live-oaks and olives 
and palms, were shaken as by a mighty 
wind; the pepper plumes tossed and 
streamed and tangled like a banner; the 
great elms along the avenue bent over 
in a breaking strain. Yet the silken 
cord of the Holland window-shade did 
not so much as swing. There was not 
a wing’s breath of air. But gradually 
the earth and cloud vibrated with a 
strange grinding noise which has been 
described a hundred times, but never 
adequately ; a sickening crepitation, as of 
the rocks in the hills scraping and 
splintering. Before the mind could 
question the sound, there succeeded an 
anarchy of uproar. In it was jumbled 
the crash of trees and buildings, the 
splintering crackle of glass, the boom of 
huge chimneys falling and of vast ex- 
plosions, the hiss of escaping steam, 
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the hurling of timbers and bricks and 
masses of stone or sand, and the awful 
rush of frantic water escaping from en- 
gine or main. 

“Quake, sure’s you’re born!” said the 
colonel, softly. 

Now that his invisible peril was real, 
was upon him, his spirits leaped up to 
meet it. He looked coolly about him, 
noting in his single glance that the house 
was standing absolutely stanch, neither 
reeling nor shivering; and that the 
chimney just opposite his eye had not 
misplaced a brick. In the same instant 
he caught up his revolver and ran at 
his best pace from the room. The hall 
was firm under his hurrying feet. As 
he passed the great arched opening on 
the western balcony he saw an awful 
sight. Diagonally across from Casa 
Fuerte was the great house of the Cali- 
fornia magnate who did not worry his 
contractor with demands for Colonial 
honesty of workmanship as well as Co- 
lonial architecture. The stately mansion 
with its beautiful piazzas and the deli- 
cate harmony of the pillars and pediment 
shone white and placid on the eye for a 
second ; then rocked in ghastly wise and 
collapsed like a house of cards. Simul- 
taneously a torch-like flame streamed 
into air. A woeful din of human anguish 
pierced the inanimate tumult of wreck 
and crash. 

“Bully for Casa Fuerte!’ cried the 
soldier, who now was making a fren- 
zied speed to the other side of the house. 
He cast a single glance toward the door 
which he knew belonged to Janet’s 
room; and he thought of the boy; but 
ran first to his old aunt. He didn’t need 
to go the whole way. She came out of 
her door, Janet and Archie at her side. 
They were all perfectly calm, although 
in very light and semi-Oriental attire. 
Archie plainly had just plunged out of 
bed. His eyes were dancing with ex- 
citement. 

“This house is a dandy; ain’t it, Uncle 
Bertie?” he exclaimed. “Mr. Arnold 
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told me all about the way his father 
built it; he said it wouldn’t bat its eye 
for an earthquake. It didn’t either; but 
that house opposite is just kindling- 
wood! Say! here’s Cousin Cary ; and— 
look, Uncle Bertie, Mr. Keatcham has 


got up and he’s all dressed. Hullo, 
Colvin! Don’t be scared. It’s only a 
quake!’ Colvin grinned a sickly grin 


and stammered, “Yes, sir; quite so, sir.” 
Not an earthquake could shake Colvin 
out of his manners. 

“Are you able to do this, Mr. Keat- 
cham,” young Arnold called breath- 
lessly, plunging into the patio to which 
they had all instinctively gravitated. 
Keatcham laughed a short, grunting 
laugh. “Don’t you understand? This 
is no little every-day quake. Look out; 
is there a way you can look and not see 
a spout of flame? I’ve got to go down- 
town. Are the machines all right?” 

“We must find Randall; the poor soul 
has a mortal terror of quakes’—Aunt 
Rebecca’s well-bred accents were un- 
ruffled; she appeared a thought stim- 
ulated, nothing more; danger always 
acted as a tonic on Winter nerves. 
“Archie, you go put your clothes on this 
minute, honey. And I suppose we ought 
to look up Millicent.” 

The colonel, however, had barely set 
foot on the threshold when Mrs. Mel- 
ville appeared, propelling Randall, 
whom she had rescued from the lady’s 
maid’s closet where she was cowering be- 
hind her neat frocks, momently expect- 
ing death, but decently ready for it in 
gown and shoes. Mrs. Melville herself, 
in the disorder of the shock, had merely 
added her best Paris hat and a skeleton 
bustle to her dainty night-gear. She 
had not forgotten her kimono; she had 
only forgotten to don it, and it draggled 
over her free arm. But her dignity was 
intact. The instant she beheld her kin- 
dred she demanded of them, as if they 
were responsible, whether this was a 
sample of the Californian climate. 


Keatcham blushed and fled with Colvin, 
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and the giggling Arnold, and Archie, 
who was too polite to giggle. 

Mrs. Winter put on her eye-glasses. 
“Millicent,” said she, in the gentlest of 
tones, “your bustle is on crooked.” 

One wild glance at the merciless mir- 
ror on the carved pier-glass did Mrs, 
Melville give; and, then, without a word, 
she fled. 

“Randall,” said Mrs. Winter, “you 
look very nice; come and help me dress. 
There will likely be more shocks.” 

Randall, trembling in every limb, but 
instinctively assuming a composed mien, 
followed the undaunted old lady. 

The colonel was going in another 
direction, having heard a telephone bell. 
He was most anxious to put himself into 
communication with Birdsall; because, 
not even during the earthquake had he 
forgotten an uglier peril; and it had oc- 
curred to him that Atkins was of a tem- 
per not to be frightened by the convul- 
sions of order, but rather to make his 
account of it. Nor did the message 
through the telephone tend to reassure 
him. 

The man at the other end of the tele- 
phone was Birdsall. No telling how long 
the telephone service would keep up, 
he reported; wires were down around 
the corner; worse, the water mains were 
spouting; and from where he _ stood 
since he felt the first shock he had 
counted thirty-six fires. Ten of them 
were down in the quarter where some 
of his meri had homes; and a field-glass 
had shown that the houses were all 
tossed about there; he couldn’t keep his 
men steady; it seemed inhuman to ask 
them to stay when their wives and chil- 
dren might be dying; of course, it was 
his damn luck to have all married men 
from down there. 

“Well, I reckon you will have to let 
them go; but watch out,” begged the 
colonel, “for you know the men we are 
after will take advantage of the general 
disorder to get in their dirty work. Now 
is the most dangerous time.” 























Birdsall knew it; he had had inti- 
mations that some men were trying to 
sneak up the hill; they had been turned 
back. They pretended to be some wan- 
dering railway workers, but Birdsall 
distrusted them. He—no use to ring! 
Vain to tap the carriage of the receiver! 
The telephone was dead, jarred out of 
existence somewhere beyond their ken. 

By this time the cold sunlight of the 
woefullest day that San Francisco had 
ever seen was spread over the earth. 
The city was spotted with blood-red 
spots of flames. The ruin of the earth- 
quake had hardly been visible from their 
distance, although it was ugly enough 
and of real importance; but, even in the 
brief space which they in Casa Fuerte 
had waited before they should set forth, 
fires had enkindled in all directions, 
most dreadful to see; nor did there 
seem to be any check upon them. 

Tracy had waked the domestic staff ; 
and dazed but stoical they were getting 
breakfast. But Keatcham could not 
wait; he was in a cold fury of haste to 
get to the town. 

He had consented to wait for his 
breakfast under Miss Smith’s represen- 
tation that it would be ready at once 
and her assurance that he couldn’t work 
through the day without it. 

The colonel had despatched a small 
party to their neighbors’ aid. Haley and 
Kito were not among them; they were 
to guard the garage, which was too vital 
a point in their household economy to 
leave unprotected. Nevertheless, Haley 
and Kito did both run away, leaving a 
Mexican helper to watch ; and when they 
returned they were breathless and Ha- 
ley’s face was covered with blood. He 
was carefully carrying something, cov- 
ered with a carriage-robe, in his hand. 

“T’ve the honor to report, sor,” Haley 
mumbled, stiff and straight in his mili- 
tary posture, a very grimy and blood- 
stained hand at salute, “I’ve the honor 
to report, sor, that Private Kito and 
me discovered two sushpicious charac- 
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ters making up the hillside by the sekrut 


road. We purshooed thim, sor, and 
whin they wouldn’t halt we fired on 
thim, sor, ixploding this here bum, 
which wint off whin the hindmost man 
tumbled.” 

Kito smilingly flung aside the car- 
riage-robe, disclosing the still smoking 
shell of an ingenious round bomb, very 
similar to those used in fire-works. 

The colonel examined it closely; it 
was an ugly bit of dynamite craft. 

“Any casualties, Sergeant ?” 

“Yes, sor. The man wid the bum was 
kilt be the ixplosion; the other man was 
hit by Private Kito and wounded in the 
shoulder, but escaped. I, mesilf, have a 
confusion on me right arrum, me ankle 
is sprained; and ivery tooth in me head 
is in me pockit! That’s all.” 

“Report to Miss Smith at the hospital, 
Sergeant. Any further report?” 

“TI wu’d like to riccommind Private 
Kito for honorable minshun for gal- 
lanthry.” 

“T shall certainly remember him; and 
you, also, Sergeant, in any report that I 
may make. Look after the garage, 
Kito.” 

Kito bowed and retired, beaming, 
while Haley hobbled into the house. The 
consequences of the attack made on the 
garage did not appear at once. One 
was that young Arnold had already 
brought the touring car into the patio 
in the absence of Haley and Kito. He 
and Tracy and Kito all repaired to 
the scene of the explosion to examine 
the dead man’s body. They returned 
almost immediately, but for a few mo- 
ments there was no one of the house 
in the court. The colonel went to 
Keatcham in a final effort to dissuade 
him from going into the city until after 
he, himself, had gone to the Presidio 
and returned with a guard. He repre- 
sented as forcibly as he could the danger 
of Keatcham’s appearance during a time 
of such tumult and lawlessness. 

“We are down to the primeval pas- 
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sions, now,” he pleaded. “Do you sup- 
pose if it had been Haley instead of that 
dago out there who was killed that we 
could have punished the murderer? Not 
unless we did it with our own hands. 
They may be lying in wait at the 
first street-corner now. If you will only 
wait—” 

Keatcham chopped off his sentence, 
not irritably, but with the drusquerie of 
one whose time is too precious for dila- 
tory amenities. 

“Will the fire wait?’ he demanded. 
“Will the thieves and toughs and ruf- 
fians whom we have to crush before they 
realize their strength, will they wait? 
This is my town, Winter; the only town 
I care a rap for, and I propose to help 
save it. I can. Danger? Of course 
there is danger; there is danger in 
every battle; but do you keep out of 
battles where you belong because you 
may get killed? This is my affair; if I 
get killed it is in the way of business; 
and I can’t help it! No, Arnold, I 
won't have your father’s son mixed up 
in my fights; you can’t go.” 

“Somebody has to run the machine, 
sir,’ insinuated young Arnold with a 
coaxing smile; “and I fancy I shouldn’t 
be my father’s son if I didn’t look after 
my guest—not very long; he’d cut me 
out. Tracy is going, too; he’s armed—” 

“You are not both going,” said the 
colonel ; ‘somebody with a head on him 
must stay here to guard the ladies.” 

He would have detailed both Tracy 
and Mercer, but Mercer could really 
help Keatcham better than any one in 
any business arrangements which might 
need to be made. And Keatcham plainly 
wished his company. Had not the sit- 
uation been so grimly serious Winter 
could have laughed at the grotesque re- 
versal of their conditions; Tracy and 
Arnold did laugh; they were all taking 
their orders from the man who had been 
their defeated prisoner a little while 
back. Mercer, alone, kept his melan- 
choly poise; he had obtained the aim of 
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years; he was not sure but his revenge 
was subtler and completer than he had 
dared to hope. Being a zealot, his 
dreams possessed him. Suppose he had 
converted this relentless and tremendous 
power to his own way of faith; what 
mightn’t he hope to accomplish? Mean- 
while, so far as the business in hand 
was concerned, he-believed in Keatcham 
and in Keatcham’s methods of help; 
and he was as simply obedient and loyal 
as Kito would have been to his feudal 
lord. 

In a very brief time, all the arrange- 
ments were made; the four men went 
into the patio to enter the touring-car. 
They walked up to the empty machine. 
The colonel stepped into the front seat 
of the machine. Something in the noise 
of the engine which was panting and 
straining against its leash, some tiny sib- 
ilant undertone which any other ear 
would have missed warned his; he bent 
quickly. A dark object gyrated above 
the heads of the other two just mounting 
the long step; it landed with a prodi- 
gious splash in the fountain, flying into 
a multitude of sputtering atoms and 
hurling a great column of water high up 
in air. Unheeding its shrieking clamor, 
the soldier sprang over the side of the 
car, darted through the great arched 
doorway out upon the terrace toward a 
clump of rubber-trees. He fired; again 
he fired. 

In every catastrophe the spectators’ 
minds lose some parts of the action. 
There are blanks to be supplied by no 
one. Every one of the men and women 
present on that fatal morning had a dif- 
ferent story. Colvin was packing; he 
could only remember the deafening roar 
and the shouting; and when he got 
downstairs and saw, he turned deadly 
sick; his chief impression is the backs of 
people and the way their hands would 
shake. Janet Smith, inside, dressing 
Haley’s wounds, was first warned by the 
tumult and cries; she, as well as Archie 
and Haley, who were with her, could 














see nothing until they got outside. All 
Mrs. Melville saw was the glistening 
back of the car and Mercer stepping 
into the car and instantly lurching back- 
ward. The explosion seemed to her 
simultaneous with Mercer’s entering the 
car. But Mrs. Rebecca Winter, who, 
perhaps, had the coolest head of all, and 
who was standing on the dais of the ar- 
cade exactly opposite the car, distinctly 
saw Keatcham with an amazing exer- 
tion of vigor for a man just risen from 
a sick-bed, and with a kind of whirling 
motion, literally hurl Mercer out of the 
car. She is sure of this because of one 
homely little detail, sickening in its very 
homeliness. As he clutched Mercer, 
Keatcham’s soft gray hat dropped off 
and the light burnished the bald dome of 
his head. In the space of that glance she 
heard. a crackle and a roar, and Kito 
screamed in Japanese, running in from 
the carriage side. She can not tell 
whether Tracy or Arnold reached the 
mangled creature on the pavement first. 
Arnold only remembers how the car- 
riage-robe flapped in Tracy’s shaking 
hands before he flung it over the man. 
Tracy’s fair skin was a streaky, bluish 
white, and his jaw kept moving up and 
down like a fish’s while he gasped, never 
uttering a sound. 

Young Arnold was trembling so that 
his hands shook when he would have 
raised the wounded man. Mercer, alone, 
was composed, although deathly pale. 


He had the presence of mind to throw - 


the harmless fragments of the bomb into 
the fountain and to examine the interior 
of the car lest there should be more of 
destruction hidden therein. Then he ap- 
proached the heap on the flags, but 
Keatcham was able to motion him away, 
saying in his old voice, not softened in 
the least: ‘Don’t you do that! I’m all in. 
No use. They got me. But it won’t do 
them any good; you boys know that will 
you witnessed; it gives fifty thousand 
for the arrest and conviction or the kill- 
ing of Atkins; his own cutthroats will 
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betray him for that. But—where’s Win- 
ter? You damn, careless fools didn’t 
let him get hurt?” 

“Shure, sor, he didn’t let himsilf git. 
hurted,’”’ Haley blurted out; he had run 
in with Miss Smith, a brandy bottle in 
his hand; “ ’tis the murdering dagoes is 
gittin’ hurted off there behind the big 
rubber-trees; I kin see the dead legs of 
thim, this minnit. Tis a grand, cool shot 
the colonel is, sor.” 

“Bring him in; let them go; they were 
only tools,” panted Keatcham, weakly; 
but the brandy revived him, and his lips 
curled in a faint smile as Janet struck 
a match to heat the teaspoonful of water 
for her hypodermic. ‘‘Make it good and 
strong; give me time to say something 
to Mercer and Winter—there he comes; 
good runners, those boys are!” 

Tracy and Arnold, acting on a com- 
mon unspoken impulse, had dashed after 
Winter and were pushing him forward 
between them. Keatcham was nearly 
spent, but he rallied to say the words in 
his mind. He kept death at bay by the 
sheer force of his will. When Winter 
knelt down beside him, with a poignant 
memory of another time in the same 
place when he had knelt beside a seem- 
ingly dying man, and gently touched 
the unmarred right hand lying on the 
carriage-robe, he could still form a smile 
with his stiff lips and mutter: “Only 
thing about me isn’t in tatters ; of course, 
you touched it and didn’t try to lift me 
where I’m all in pieces. You always 
understood. Listen! You, too, Mercer. 
Winter knows the things I’m bound to 
have go through. I’ve explained them 
to him. You'll be my executors and 
trustees? A hundred thousand a year; 
not too big a salary for the work—you 
can do it. It’s a bigger job than the 
army one, Winter. Warnebold will look 
after the other end. He’s narrow, but 
he is straight. I’ve made it worth his 
while. Some loose ends—it can’t be 
helped now. Maybe you'll find out 
there are more difficulties in administer- 
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ing a big fortune than you fancied; and 
that it isn’t the easiest thing in the world 
helping fools who can’t—help them- 
selves. There are all those Tidewater 
idiots—made me read about—you'll 
have to attend to them, Mercer—old 
woman in the queer clothes—chorus 
girl—those old ladies who had one egg 
between them for breakfast—you’ll see 
to them all?” 

“Yes,” said Mercer, looking down on 
the shrunken features with a look of 
pain and bewilderment. ‘Yes, suh, I’ll 
do my best.” 

“And—we’re even?” 

“T reckon I am obliged to call it so, 
suh,” returned Mercer with a long, gasp- 
ing sigh, “but—my Lord! you'd better 
have let me go!” 

“Very likely,” said Keatcham, dryly, 
“the city needs me. Well, Winter, you 
must look after that. I’ve been thinking 
why a man throws his life away as I 
did; he has to, unless he’s a poltroon. He 
can’t count whether he’s more useful 
than the one he saves—he has simply 
got to save him—you were a good deal 
right, Winter, about not doing the evil 
thing to get the good. No, it’s a bad 
time for me to be taken; but it’s an hon- 
orable discharge—Helen will be glad— 
you know I’m not a pig, Winter—do 
what I tried to do. Where’s my kind 
nurse?” Janet was trying by almost 
imperceptible movements to edge a pil- 
low under his shoulders; he was past 
turning his head, but his eyes moved to- 
ward her. “I’ve left you—a wedding 
gift—if I lived—given to you; but made 
it safe, anyhow. Mercer!” 

His voice had grown so feeble and 
came in such gasps from his torn and 
laboring chest that Mercer bent close to 
his lips to hear the struggling sentences. 
“Mercer,” he whispered, “I want—just 
—to—tell you—you didn’t convert me!” 

Thus, having made amends himself to 
his own will, having, also, let us humbly 
hope, made amends to that greater and 
wiser Will which is of more merciful 
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and wider vision than our weakness can 
comprehend, Edwin Keatcham very 
willingly closed his eyes on earth. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


From Mrs. Rebecca Winter to Mrs. John 

S. G. Winslow, Fairport, Iowa: 
* * * * * * 

And it was delightful to discover that 
you were so distressed about me. I must 
be getting a trifle maudlin in my old age, 
for I have had a lump in my throat 
every time I have thought of Johnny 
and you actually starting out to find me; 
I am thankful my telegram (Please, 
Peggy, do not call it a wire again—to 
me! I loathe these verbal indolences) 
reached you at Omaha in time to stop 
you. 

Really, we have not had hardships. 
Thanks to Israel Putnam Arnold! I have 
a very admiring gratitude for that man! 
In these days of degeneracy he builded 
a stanch enduring house. With union 
labor, too! I don’t see how he contrived 
to do it. Generally, when they build 
houses here, they scamp the underpin- 
ning and weaken the joists and paint 
over the dirt instead of washing it off, 
and otherwise deserve to be killed. The 
unfortunate man opposite had just that 
kind of house, which tumbled down and 
burned up, at once; but, alas! it killed 
the people in it, not the guilty masons 
and carpenters. 

Our chimneys have been inspected 
and we are now legally as well as ac- 
tually sound; but we did not suffer. We 
cooked out on the sidewalk, and supple- 
mented our cooking with young Tracy’s 
stove. 

I told you of Janet’s engagement. Con- 
fidentially, my dear Peggy, I am a bit 
responsible. They met by chance on the 
train; and I assure you, although chance 
might have parted us, I did not let it. I 
clung to Nephew Bertie. I’m sure he 
wondered why. I knew better than to 
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let him suspect. But a success you can’t 
share is like a rose without a smell. So 
I confess to you, / have made this match. 
But when you see Millicent she will tell 
you that she helped things along. She 
has abused Janet like a pickpocket; but 
now, since she has discovered Janet 
didn’t draw the Daughters’ caricature of 
her, she regards her as one of the gems 
of the century. 

We are recovering from the terrible 
events of which we wrote. It is certainly 
a relief that Atkins is killed. He was 
one of the two scoundrels who sneaked 
into the patio and put the bombs into 
the automobile. Bertie shot him. You 
have no doubt heard all about Mr. 
Keatcham’s death. He was killed by the 
man whose wickedness he had uncon- 
sciously fostered. He did not know it, 
but his swollen fortune and the unscru- 
pulous daring of its acquiring had a 
great influence in corrupting his secre- 
tary. 

And his corruption was his master’s 
undoing. I must say I sympathize with 
young Tracy, who said, last night: “I 
feel as if I had been put to soak in crime! 
That bomb was the limit. In future, me 
for common or garden virtue; it may be 
tame, but I prefer tameness to delirium 
tremens!” 

I used to think that I should like to 
match my wits against a first-class crim- 
inal intellect; God forgive me for the 
wish! I have been matching wits for the 
last month; and never putting on my 
shoes without looking in them for a baby 
bomblet or feeling a twinge of indiges- 
tion without darkly suspecting the cook 
—who is really the best creature in the 
world, sent Mr. Arnold by a good Chi- 
nese friend of mine. (I had a chance to 
do a good turn to my friend, by the way, 
during the earthquake and thus repay 
some of his to me.) 

Archie is well and cheerful. Isn’t it 
like the Winter temperament to lose its 
melancholy in such horrors as we have 
seen? Archie is distinctly happier since 
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he came to California. As for Janet and 
Rupert—oh, well, my dear, you and 
Johnny know! The house has been full 
of people, and we have had several 
friends of our own for a day or two. I 
got a recipe for a delicious tea-cake from 
Mrs. Wigglesworth, of Boston. She 
didn’t save anything but her furs and 
her kimono and a bridge set, besides 
what she had on; she packed her trunk 
with great care and nobody would take 
it downstairs. Of course,-she saved her 
bag of jewels, which reminds me that 
poor Mr. Keatcham left Janet some 
pearls—that is, the money for them. He 
was very much attached to her. 

We buried him on the crest of the hill; 
later, when more settled times shall come, 
he may take another and a last journey 
to that huge mausoleym where his wife 
and mother are buried. Poor things! 
Is is to be hoped they had no taste living 
or else that they can’t see now how 
hideous and flamboyant is their last 
costly resting-place. But if Keatcham 
hadn’t a taste for the fine arts, he had 
compensating qualities. I shall never 
forget the night of his burial. It was 
a “wonderful great night of stars,” as 
Stevenson says. A poor little tired-out 
clergyman, in a bedraggled surplice, 
who had been reading prayers over peo- 
ple for the last ten hours and was fit to 
drop, hurried through the service; and 
the town the dead man loved was flam- 
ing miles beyond miles. About the grave 
was none of his blood, none of his an- 
cient friends, but the men I believe he 
would have chosen—men who had 
fought him and then had fought for 
him faithfully. They were haggard and 
spent with fighting the fire; and they 
went from his burial back to days and 
nights of desperate effort. He had fought 
and lost and yet did not lose at the last, 
but won, snatching victory out of defeat, 
as he was wont to do all his life. The 
heavy burdens which have dropped 
from his shoulders these others whom 
he chose will carry, maybe more hum- 
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bly, perhaps not so capably, but quite so 
courageously. And it is singular how 
his influence persists, how it touches 
Kito and Haley, as well as the others. 
“Shure,” says honest Haley (whose 
wit you are likely to sample in the near 
future, for he has elected to be the 
Rupert Winters’ chauffeur; they don’t 
know it yet, but they will when it is 
time) ; “shure,” says he, “whin thot man 
so mashed up there ye cu’dn’t move him 
for fear ye’d lose the main part of him, 
whin he was thinkin’ of the town and 
nothin’ else, I hadn’t the heart to be com- 
plainin’ for the loss of a few teeth and 


a few limps about me! An’ I fair 
wurrked like the divil. So did Kito, 
who’s a dacint Jap gintleman and no 
haythin at all.” 

Poor Keatcham! he had no childhood 
and his wife died too soon to revive the 
fragrance of his youth; but I can’t help 
but think he had a reticent, awkward, 
shy sort of heart somewhere about him. 
Well, he was what Millicent would call 
“a compelling personality.” I use plain 
language, and [| call him a great man. 
He won the lion’s share because he was 
the lion. And yet, poor Lion, his share 
was a lonely life and a tragic death. 


THE END 


“ee. LATE”"— 


By S. H. KEMPER 


I never saw his face in life, 

But knew his work and heard his name 
At times across the noise and rush 

Of things, for he was winning fame. 


Man of the Hour he had been called, 
And, looking from the printed page, 
His pictured face bears not a sign 
Of solemn doom, of high presage. 


So intimately of this time 
The practical, keen features seem, 
And in the eyes, alert and brave, 
There is no shadow of a dream. 


And I am sorry suddenly, 

Cold, touched with loss, I want to cry 
Across the inexorable hush: 

“God keep you, brother!” and “‘Good-by !” 

















A BELATED STUDY IN WILD LIFE 


By EMERSON TAYLOR 


Author of ‘Letters from School,’’ etc. 


WO or three years ago, when it was 

the fashion for every other woman 
that knew about wild flowers, and for 
every man who said he knew all about 
wild animals, to put his or her knowl- 
edge into book form for our benefit, why 
did not some specialist seize the oppor- 
tunity to inform us concerning the va- 
rieties, habits and lovableness of wild 
boys? Of course I read with avidity the 
revelations of the intimate daily life of 
the shy hepatica or gentian, brute that I 
am; I enjoy stories of the wolf, panther 
or buffalo, because I know that they are 
true; but, after all, what are even these 
in point of interest compared with what 
ought to be written about those boys of 
ours whom we call “troublesome” or 
“different” or “difficult problems,” ac- 
cording-to our variously imperfect tem- 
pers? An opportunity still exists, some 
of us think, for a book by a distracted 
parent or a level-headed schoolmaster to 
broaden our sympathy and to enlarge 
our knowledge of a most important kind 
of wild life, which we could read, more- 
over, not only with wonder, but with al- 
ternate laughter and tears. 

While we wait, here are some notes of 
an amateur naturalist toward a chapter 
on one of the shyer and rarer varieties 
of the finest wild thing that we know. 
The chapter might be headed The Bud- 
ding Genius, or The Aspiring Artist, 
though many observers have named this 


kind of boy The Time Waster, and have 
dismissed him with a very brief and un- 
complimentary notice. 

Suppose that boy of yours announces 
some fine day that he wants to be an 
artist. What answer will you give him? 

Instinct will direct you not to discour- 
age, but to refuse him point blank. In 
the first place, every artist you ever 
heard of either starves or sponges on his 
relations, or so tradition goes, and you 
can afford neither to support the boy nor 
to let him perish. Then, too, since paint- 
ing and sculpture are not yet naturalized 
citizens of the United States, they seem 
to you vastly inferior to the professions 
of good old native stock like law or med- 
icine, and so not the thing for your boy. 
If he succeeds, why not along the lines 
where success is appreciated at its full 
worth by your friends and his, instead 
of in one of the obscurer or less under- 
stood vocations? Even if. you tried, 
which is not the case, you could not re- 
sist the feeling that to be a good doctor 
or lawyer is better than to be a good 
artist. One’s standing in the community 
counts for something. It counts for a 
good deal. All these considerations, 
which have their root deep in your love, 
give weight to your refusal to let the boy 
spend his life as he says he wants to—a 
spending which to your practical mind 
is merely a pleasant but profitless wast- 


ing. 
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But say that you are ever so consci- 
entious. And of course you are conscien- 
tious—are you not’—in everything that 
concerns the boy; never hasty, always 
patient, always trying to get his point of 
view. Say that he has exhibited what 
his dear mother is sure is artistic talent; 
that you yourself have suffered for a 
long time the feeling that somehow the 
youngster is different from the ordinary 
run of boys—a feeling which chills your 
heart now and then, since it results in 
imperfect sympathies between you and 
him, even while it imparts a kind of 
vague pleasure and sense of satisfaction. 
“If I insist on his going to college and 
then into the firm, as I ought,” you say, 
“will he outgrow all this artistic non- 
sense? Will he do well? Will he be 
happy? Suppose, since I’m supposing, 
that he has the stuff in him to make a 
name for himself in art! Suppose my 
very love and fear for him should keep 
him from the work he is cut out to do!” 
And you pass through many unhappy 
hours. 

Now, to such a parent the nature book 
that I have in mind would bé of inesti- 
mable value. He turns to the proper 
chapter, and on finding there the certain 
marks by which the genuine Budding 
Genius may be distinguished from the 
counterfeit, he will be helped to decide 
whether his next hundred dollars shall 
be spent on a kit of painter’s tools and a 
first year’s tuition in the art school, or 
on a set of calf-bound books and a first 
year’s tuition in the law school. 

What are some of these distinctive 
marks ? 

Imprimis, as the old books used to say, 
if the boy is distinguished from his fel- 
lows merely by his extreme cleverness 
and facility at drawing, coupled, per- 
haps, with a more or less sensitive love 
for and appreciation of what is grace- 
ful and pretty and appropriate, thank 
heaven for it, but don’t let him be per- 
suaded that he is born to be an artist. 
He wasn’t. He was born to arrange 
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—in the intervals of business—tableaux 
after pictures by Mr. Gibson, to dis- 
pute intelligently with the wall-paper 
man as to the proper color for the 
dining-room, to amuse his children—in 
the course of time—with sketches of 
funny animals almost as good as those 
in the Sunday supplements. He is not 
an artist; he is merely artistic. Which 
means, briefly and baldly,.that he has 
rather less in common with Michel- 
angelo than our First Selectman has in 
common with Machiavelli or Prince Bis- 
marck. Deceptive, misleading, fatal 
word, that “clever”! Cleverness, and 
that alone, though it may suffice to set 
your boy apart from his uninspired, 
rough-and-tumble schoolmates, is the 
very quality which will keep him for- 
ever from the company of real painters. 
For to be an artist a man must be en- 
dowed above all else with the gift that 
the clever man entirely lacks—with the 
gift of splendid intellectual vigor. 

The comic draughtsmen have evolved 
no type sillier or more utterly unreal 
than that which represents the artist as a 
blond and bearded mountebank who 
runs to floppv ties and lackadaisical atti- 
tudes. Look at the faces of the big fel- 
lows, from mighty Rembrandt and the 
elegant Italians down to the vigorous 
Frenchmen and thoughtful Englishmen 
of our own day—down to patient Millet, 
gentle old Corot, brilliant, nervous De- 
gas, poetic Watts, mystic Rossetti, to our 
own Whistler and Sargent. Are these 
men the sentimental, empty, super-re- 
fined creatures, devoid of common sense 
or common propriety, who, we are told, 
make up the artists’ brotherhood? Do 
they look like fools? I don’t think so. 
They are thinkers—hard-headed, acute, 
ready and able to philosophize. There is 
not an artist of the first rank living to- 
day but, more closely than most men, has 
come near that ideal of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s, who prayed to “see life steadily, 
and see it whole’”—not one, I venture to 
assert, who does not “feel deep, think 
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clearly, bear fruit well.’’ Better that 
your boy should be notable among his 
fellows for a leaping idealism and a bal- 
last of brains than for merely dextrous 
fingers and refined taste, if he as- 

pires to paint a picture we all 
will want to see—and a lesser 
achievement will not satisfy you, 
sir, will it? Hear the comment 
of the masters on the ‘‘pretty’’ 
picture, on the picture that de-~ 
lineates some petty incident 
of obvious humor or unim- 
portant grief, on ‘‘the pic- 
ture which tells a story,’’ 
and blush for your own 
pleasure in -any . canvas 
which does not have in it 
a suggestion of the sweet 
mystery, the tragic beauty, 
the vastness of things, 
through which grown 
men and sorrow- 
ful women know 
that they are 
groping their 
way, while na- 


tere. serene 
and solemn, 
looks on, nor 


gives aclue. To 
arrest for a mo- 
ment and reveal 
the spirit otsome 
aspect of life— 
battle, prayer, 
free laughter, 
motherhood; to 
understand, to 
interpret, some 
mood of nature, 
whether the 
blinding desert, 
the sunny woods 
of Fontaine- 
bleau, the rock-bound coast, the sweet 
English meadow and vale, is not accom- 
plished merely by the trained hand, not 
alone by an enthusiasm for beauty, not 
by the two in combination, without the 
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added force of an intellect that has at 
least attempted to grasp the significance 
of things. 
If it be true that art is nature seen 
through a temperament, and the 
definition will serve, you see that 
it is wholly essential for the artist 
to be a man of marked individ- 
ual personality, if his rendering 
of what he sees is going to be 
anything but that to which some 
other man—nay, scores of 
other men—has or have 
already called our atten- 
tion. He isn’t going to 
be eccentric or a mere 
poseur, from which fate 
his sanity and sense of 
humor will preserve 
him, not but what 
there are some, trai- 
tors to the spirit of 
their brother- 
hood, who ap- 
pear to believe 
that oddity and 
impudence are 
marks of genius. 
But in a world 
of sedulous con- 
formity to or 
easy acquies- 
cence in the 
ideals of the 
day, your Bud- 
ding Genius will 
feel himself a 
rebel—to the 
annoyance and 
disquiet of his 
friends. The 
things which to 
him are worth 
while will not 
be the aims and 
the pleasures of the other boys; he will 
be restless, perhaps mutinous, probably 
misunderstood. There may be some try- 
ing years till he finds himself trying, too, 
for those-who love him. Tendencies will 
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manifest themselves which will appear 
like lapses back to barbarism. But to in- 
terpret nature the painter must be a part 
of her; he must draw his nourishment 
straight from the old mother’s breast. 
He will not thrive on civilization’s diet. 
In the complicated, swiftly driven, noisy 
machine we call “the life of the day” he 
will take no part and only a painfully 
perfunctory interest. A wild flower that 
withers when transplanted, a creature of 
the woods and the fields that dies if 
put behind bars. Truly a troublesome 
youngster, the Budding Genius! Trou- 
blesome, because the standard rules for 
guiding refractory boys somehow don’t 
apply to him. He isn’t vicious, he isn’t 












TO AMUSE HIS CHILDREN WITH SKETCHES 
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base, he isn’t idle. There’s nothing in 
him to reform exactly; there’s less to 
chastise; there’s nothing he does to 
which you can honestly object. He sim- 
ply eludes you, striking off at right 
angles from the well-worn road which 
you know will lead him through life in a 
safe and respectable level, to follow some 
path along the mountain side, where he 
says he can feel the clean wind in his 
face and talk with the sunrise. Let him 
go, old friend, once you see him started 
right. 

But if he’s only clever, keep him on 
the levels, where, though possibly not 
without some pulling and prodding, he 
may learn to make a comfortable living 
and a respectable name. I have known 
many boys who drew the illustrations in 
their school and college humorous week- 
lies to outgrow their amiable talent and 
become pretty keen brokers or pretty 
good lawyers. They continue to draw, 
but it is commissions or deeds instead of 
pen-and-ink caricatures. And they help . 
to supply the want of citizens in this 
country who will vote to keep the safe 
and sane arm of the balance uppermost. 
The clever boy takes the sacrament of 
his religion lightly, like a—gen- 
tleman. The other, trembling with 
a joy he can not define, is aware, 
in his communion with art, of a 
Presence, real and divine. To him 
life means only art; for art’s sake 
he will give his life, if need be. 
me The world around him is naught 
but form and color, ugliness and 
beauty. To understand its mean- 
ing, to express it, and through it 
himself, is with him not so much a 
desire and an ambition as the one 
controlling impulse of his life 
after he is, say, fifteen years old, 
however masked or hidden it may 
be at first, from even his own con- 
sciousness. 

Ah, he is a rare one, this boy 
we speak of, though the art 
schools are crowded with stu- 
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dents—which is one of the reasons, 
by the way, for the skilled trades lack- 
ing apprentices! How incomparably bet- 
ter than his fellows’ are his pencil and 
crayon studies, the fruit of that drudg- 
ing novitiate, when he draws and draws 
again those dreary casts! How tireless 
is that pencil; how many the canvas- 
covered books full of what he calls 
“notes”! How much firmer his grasp, 
how much more sweeping his line the 
second year than the first! Day and 
night he is at it. The local teacher is 
outgrown. He has been passed on ad- 
miringly from New York to Paris. His 
Salon picture is hung on the line; the 
papers make a news item of his medal; 
his “Portrait of Mrs. A—’” is talked of 
in the studios. It all happened so quick- 
ly! He has learned the tricks of the 


trade while others are still having first 
principles hammered into them. And 
then—? Well, the early success is for- 
gotten; the Academy sends his stuff 
back; the dealers hold aloof. The lean 
years come, and with them the test of the 
boy. Is he patient and courageous, still 
everlastingly at it, studying, experi- 
menting, daring all things? Is he grow- 
ing in soul and spirit and manhood all 
the time? Has he faith? Yes, a thou- 
sand times yes—if he is an artist, and 
not a counterfeit, this boy of yours. 

Shy, strong children of the wild, these 
artists are. Let us never confound them 
with the domesticated breed. Contrari- 
wise, let us not be so terribly hard on 
nice little Tom Mouser as to turn him 
out to forage for himself, just because 
he flatters himself that he looks like a 
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mountain lion. They are sons of Hertha, 
the earth goddess; and, beauty-loving, 
pious sons, they live to show men the 
glory and the grayness of the world and 
all that therein is. They are not to be 
found on the staffs of the daily papers, 
nor do they spend their best energies 
drawing pretty heads of pretty girls to 
help out the catchiness of an advertise- 
ment. Though it pays capitally, “it isn’t 
the kind of thing I care to do,” the first- 
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proportion of the public—and what is 
more, a small portion of the expensively 
educated public—is able faintly to dis- 
tinguish, though our confusion of stand- 
ards, our instinctive and brave dissent 
from established opinion, which often 
leads us to make strange and costly 
choices in matters of religion or govern- 
ment, still plays havoc with us when we 
undertake definitely to choose between 
what is fine and what is meretricious, 







“HIS HEART IS WHERE THE HEATHER BLOWS” 


class man will say, with a curious ob- 
stinacy. Of course, if he is poor, he may 
have to hire himself out for a while, per- 
haps sell himself: a man will sacrifice 
much for the sake of a guaranteed thou- 
sand meals a year. But when grinding 
at the mill, “his heart is where the 
heather blows”; from his assignment to 


do sketches at a murder trial he looks up 
to note the shape of a cloud or the cold 
color along the horizon line. 

Slowly we are beginning to sift out 
the wheat from the chaff. 


A very small 





between the good and the not quite so 
good. Education is helping, however; 
the wider distribution of good models, 
either in originals or copies, is doing 
much to show people what is best. The 
newer generation is splendidly eager to 
learn; its successor will be able to see 
beauty where beauty really exists, and 
will be less patient with ugliness than we 
are; the next will have in its fiber some- 
thing like an instinct for form and color 
and appropriateness. Things will as- 
sume their proper relations with one an- 









































YOURS IN CONFIDENCE 


other. If at present art is being vulgar- 
ized, as one hears asserted, the time is 
coming when taste will be refined and 
ennobled. If at present we are prone to 
confuse the clever man, so long as he 
sell his stuff, with the real artist, we can 
nevertheless discern the dawning of the 
day when only the work of the highest 
class will win the esteem not only of the 
connoisseur, but of the man in the street. 

Meanwhile, the boy is waiting your 
decision as to his future—that boy of 
yours who aspires to be a painter. And 
you are trying to make up your mind to 
indulge him in his ambition. Well, we 
don’t require any more common or gar- 
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den artists. The annual variety is killed 
by the first frost; the perennial grows so 
rankly that it overshadows and crowds 
to death the really valuable flowers. To 
grow either is frankly a waste of time. 
But if your Budding Genius is the gen- 
uine article—and when the longed-for 
book on Wild Boys is written you will 
know how to distinguish him pretty 
clearly—thank God for him in reverent 
wonder, and keep down any weeds that 
may hinder his growth to perfection. 
To-day his country has for him a real 
and pressing need ; to-morrow his coun- 
try will have for him a welcome appre- 
ciation. 


YOURS IN CONFIDENCE 
By JANE CLIFFORD 


MRS. GARNETT’S DINNER PARTY 


BREATH of May, heavy with the 

scent of magnolia and _ honey- 
suckle, was wafted in at Senator Gil- 
bert Garnett’s door, as it stood hospita- 
bly open to admit the visitors who al- 
ways called on Mrs. Garnett the moment 
she returned to the village after her 
Washington season. 

Mrs. Garnett, tall, dark and reserved, 
rose to greet her guests. First came a 
fair woman with round, soft eyes, fair 
hair and a fairer face, suggesting arti- 
ficiality deeper than the not too evident 
attempts to repair the inevitable. Then 
followed two girls, youthful replicas of 
their mother. 

“Good evenin’, Mrs. Ga’nett, we cer- 
tainly ah glad to have you home again, 
ahn’t we, girls?” 

Mrs. Jarrod Dowe always said girls 
as though it was spelled “gyirls,’’ and in 
a round, soft voice that matched her 
round, soft eyes. Her final “g’s” and all 


other harsh sounds were lost in the in- 
sinuating southern inflection that soft- 
ened her speech, just as her large round 
eyes softened a face that years of anx- 
ious struggle had made sharp. 

To-day, clothed in her heliotrope silk 
and crowned with a turban of violets, 
she felt confident of doing credit to her 
proud line of distinguished ancestors, 
and a sweet hope blossomed when she 
allowed her. eyes to rest for one brief 
satisfying moment on her two oldest 
daughters. Having no sons, any future 
ancestors must be acquired by a process 
of social conquest culminating in a re- 
ligious ceremony and fortified by legal 
approval. To-day she felt not unequal 
to the task. 

“T was just sayin’ to Sally Potts, on 
the way over, wasn’t I, Sally Potts, ‘I am 
goin’ to ask Mrs. Ga’nett to tell us all 
abaout that fine dinner she gave last 
winter to that English lord.’ ” 
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By this time Mrs. Jarrod. Dowe had 
established herself in a high-back chair 
near the tea table, while the girls bal- 
anced their flowered muslins and pic- 
ture hats on the edge of the long daven- 
port, as nearly as possible in the attitude 
of their mother. 

“You remember, Kate,” continued 
Mrs. Dowe, “Sally Potts read it to us 
in a newspaper; didn’t you, Sally Potts? 
Girls! Sally Potts! Isn’t Mrs. Ga’nett 
kind to tell us all abaout her dinner? 
You ah ,goin’ to tell us all abaout it, 
ahn’t you, Mrs. Ga’nett?” 

From the safe side of the ted table 
Mrs. Garnett smiled a gracious, if some- 
what bewildered smile, and said: 

“Gladly, if I can only remember. 
You see I—” 

“Girls! Sally Potts! : Kate! Just 
think, Mrs. Ga’nett has had so many fine 
dinners she can’t remember abaout this 
one, and you know, Sally Potts, we have 
been talkin’ abaout it ever since you read 
it to us in the newspaper. Mrs. Ga’nett, 
you know how interested we ah, don’t 
you, Mrs. Ga’nett? But do tell us some 
mo’! How many guests did you have, 
Mrs. Ga’nett?” 

“T think fourteen or sixteen: I—” 

“Sally Potts! Isn’t this interesting, 
Sally Potts? Just think, Kate, Mrs. 
Ga’nett had sixteen people to dinner! 
It reminds me of my dear mother’s story 
about Mr. Lafayette’s visit to my grand- 
father.” And a sigh of suppressed 
pride was stifled by a lace handkerchief. 
After her eyes had rested for a moment 
on the objects of her fondest ambition 
Mrs. Jarrod Dowe turned once more to 
her hostess. ‘And you have so many 
servants you can give a dinner like that, 
Mrs. Ga’nett? Just think, girls, Mrs. 


Ga’nett had sixteen people to dinner, 
and she had so many servants she didn’t 
need any help! Mrs. Ga’nett, you didn’t 
have any extra servants, did you, Mrs. 
Ga’nett ?” 

The hand that gave her guest a cup of 
tea shook slightly. The smile still lin- 
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gered, but bewilderment had given way 
to embarrassment as she said: 

“Oh, yes, I had a caterer.” 

“Girls! Girls! Kate! Sally Potts!” 
Mrs. Jarrod Dowe leaned forward with 
suppressed excitement. ‘Just think, 
girls! Mrs. Ga’nett had a caterer! And 
you know, girls, we never could affo’d to 
even talk to a caterer, and Mrs. Ga’nett 
really had one for her dinner! Oh, Mrs. 
Ga’nett, don’t let me interrupt you; 
please don’t stop. You certainly ah 
kind, and we ah so interested. Ahn’t we 
interested, Sally Potts? Mrs. Ga’nett, 
what did you have to eat at your din- 
ner?” 

“Truly, I don’t think I—” 

“Girls! Just listen, girls! Mrs. Ga’- 
nett has had so much to eat all her life 
she can’t remember what she had to eat! 
And you know when Little Bettie came 
home from Cha’lest’n last winter she 
told us everything she had had to eat 
for the whole two weeks she was gone. 
Oh, Sally Potts, don’t you wish Little 
Bettie was here now to hear Mrs. Ga’- 
nett? Mrs. Ga’nett, how many courses 
did you have?” 

With a smile growing fainter Mrs. 
Garnett began : 

“Eight or ten, I believe. I—” 

“Sally Potts! What do you think of 
ten courses, Sally Potts? Kate, do you 
wonder that Mrs. Ga’nett can’t remem- 
ber what she has to eat when she has so 
much? But, Mrs. Ga’nett, don’t let me 
interrupt you. You were goin’ to tell 
us what kind of ice cream you had. 
Sally Potts, Mrs. Ga’nett is goin’ to 
tell us what kind of ice cream she had. 
Isn’t this interestin’, Sally Potts? What 
kind of ice cream did you say you had, 
Mrs. Ga’nett ?” 

“It was Washington’s birthday, so we 
had small busts_.of George Washington 
and—” 

“Sally Potts! Do you hear that, Sally 
Potts? Little busts of George Washin’- 
ton! Girls! Did you ever hear of such 
a thing! Oh, girls, wouldn’t it be a 
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handsome tribute to your dear grand- 
father if sometime we could afford to 
have little busts of him for dinner on his 
birthday? Oh, Mrs. Ga’nett, you ah so 
kind! Isn’t she kind, Kate? You know, 
of course, Mrs. Ga’nett, we never could 
affo’d to give a fine dinner like that, but 
even if we can’t, still it would be right 
much comfort, wouldn’t it, Sally Potts, 
to: know how much a dinner like that 
would cost, and we never would tell, 
would we Kate? Oh, Mrs. Ga’nett, do 
tell us how much a dinner like that costs! 
You will tell us, confidentially, won’t 
you, Mrs. Ga’nett?” 

“Truly I would, but so many of the 
items are included in the general house- 
keeping account that I never know how 
much any one function costs,” said Mrs. 
Garnett, the smile now completely lost. 

“Oh, Sally Potts! Just think, Sally 
Potts! Mrs. Ga’nett has so many parties 
she can’t even tell how much that beau- 
tiful dinner costs. Come, girls. Good 
evenin’, Mrs. Ga’nett, you ah very kind, 
and it has been a rare privilege to hear 
you describe your charmin’ party. Now, 
hasn’t it, girls? Come, Sally Potts; 
come, Kate. Good evenin’, Mrs. Ga’- 
nett, good evenin’.” 

With head proudly erect Mrs. Jarrod 
Dowe, followed by the flowered and 
frilled muslins, walked slowly and si- 
lently down the long shaded avenue to 
the street. The great house they were 
leaving, the social importance of its 
hostess, the delightful certainty that she, 
Mrs. Jarrod Dowe, was the first to be 
granted an audience, the consciousness 
of her ability to render even so worldly 
a woman as the senator’s wife a helpless 
infant in her hands, all these made silent 
envy a joy not to be lightly abandoned. 
The girls, knowing that when there was 
anything to say their mother would say 
it for them, followed demurely in her 
wake as usual. When the great stone 
gateway was reached Mrs. Jarrod 
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Dowe turned suddenly toward her 
daughters and said: 

“Girls, I see Mrs. Southworth at her 
window. Livin’ right next do’ to Sen- 
ator Ga’nett’s, she. is naturally -interest- 
ed in their visitors. So I do think it 
would be kind for us to stop just a mo- 
ment. I never gossip, but I do think 
Sarah Southworth would be offended if 
we passed by after seein’ she was at 
home.” 

So the lavender silk and the flowered 
muslins passed through the iron gate- 
way, up the path between the well- 
trimmed box-hedge, and were soon 
waiting on the veranda, now made love- 
ly by the.crimson rambler. The door 
was opened by Mrs. Southworth herself, 
who greeted her guests with joyful an- 
ticipations, which were soon shattered 
by Mrs. Jarrod Dowe saying: 

“No, Sarah, we can’t come in. It is 
gettin’ late, and you know I never stay 
out after supper time—I am so domestic 
in my tastes. Sally Potts is just like me; 
ahn’t you, Sally Potts? I only stopped 
for a moment to tell you, Sarah, abaout 
our visit to Mrs. Ga’nett’s.” And she 
moved nearer, her voice growing softer 
and more confidential as she spoke. 
“She has been tellin’ us all abaout her 
winter in Washin’ton, and that fine din- 
ner she gave. You remember we read 
abaout it in the newspaper? But would 
you believe, Sarah Southworth! She 
talked all evenin’ abaout that dinner, 
didn’t she, girls, and told us how many 
people she had and how many courses, 
and what they had to eat, and then, 
girls, do you remember what she said 
abaout how much it all cost? No, Sarah, 
I can’t even tell you that. I always do 
respect a confidence, and it was a con- 
fidence! Wasn’t it a confidence, Sally 
Potts? It certainly was interestin’, and 
she did enjoy tellin’ it, but I do think 
when people talk like that it does sound 
a little like braggin’, don’t you, Sarah ?” 








O’BRIEN’S KITE 
By ANNE STORY ALLEN 


Author of “A Modern Miracle,”’ etc. 


LAKE was young when sentence 
was passed on him—pitifully young. 
His judge was the gray-haired physi- 
cian, whose voice trembled as he pro- 
nounced the verdict, and the jury, who 
were young themselves, most of them, 
had sought long and in vain for mitigat- 
ing conditions. 
Blake took it well—that is, quietly— 


and he shook hands with each one till. 


only the gray-haired doctor was left. 
Then he turned his face to the wall. 

Blake had no “folks.” He was very 
badly off as to ‘next of kin.” There 
were a number who might have stood 
for “best friend,” but those could hardly 
be expected to open their doors in wel- 
come to an invalid. 

The cruel part of it seemed that Blake 
had always lived straight. He drank 
moderately, he worked diligently, there 
had been no moral upheavals to leave 
him cast upon the rocks of disease. But 
to him had come—insidious, gripping, 
strength-sapping—a very ghoul, to feed 
upon his vital energy and to drink the 
life from his veins. It was the shaking 
form of age Blake must carry about 
with him. So said the doctors. 

Then friends. took him to a pleasant 
place in the country. They got him a 
tiny room, and they engaged a portion 
of the services of a nurse who waited on 
men like Blake. There had been money 
enough for this. And then they left him 
—and Blake awoke. 

It had seemed so like.a horrible night- 
mare that not until he was alone in his 
little room, his few belongings grouped 
about him in melancholy and unfamiliar 
order, did the whole truth descend on 
him. 

He, Morton Blake, was an invalid. 
He had been pronounced “incurable” ; 
some one had found him this little cor- 


ner and left him—to die, if he could; to 
live, if he must. Those were his clothes, 
his, Blake’s, hanging there on those nails 
in the closet. That was his writing-desk 
there—his! That was his mother’s pic- 
ture hanging. on the wall, and Sister 
Mollie’s in the gilt frame on the dresser 
there. It seemed as though they must be 
ashamed of him! 

“What are you doing here, Morton 
Blake?” he asked himself—‘‘you, a man, 
her son, her brother? And they were so 
proud of you! Where is the book you 
were writing, where the play half done? 
Are those half-finished manuscripts in 
that desk all you have to show for the 
sacrifice they made to educate you?” 

A weakness came over Blake. He 
shrank under the questions he put to 
himself. 

“Thank God, they’re dead!” he whis- 
pered. ‘And curses, a thousand curses, 
that I can’t die, too!” 

On Blake’s narrow bed that night the 
glowing, living past met the empty, sick- 
ening future, and the conflict left Blake 
wan and hollow-eyed. 

One thought came clear out of the 
chaos of that night—not so much a 
thought, perhaps, as a determination: 
No one must see, no one must know. 
There must always be a mask over. his 
face to hide the scarred, bruised Blake 
that had been. It must be a cheerful 
mask, for the sake of those other men 
and women who had fought the fight 
under this same roof, who were facing 
the same future, in other guises—but the 
same blank, hopeless future. 

And grim and in earnest Blake 
learned to smile. After that first week, 
after they had coaxed back a little 
strength to his body, a little sleep to his 
eyes of nights—after that first week he 
went about among the rest, and on his 
































young, strained face was the smile—that 
dreadful, pitiful smile. 

“TI could stand it better,” said one of 
the “best friends” who came to see him 
—‘it wouldn’t seem quite so bad if he 
wasn’t so damned cheerful. It’s the 
cheerfulness that hurts. Oh, go up to 
see him—you’ll know what I mean. 
You'll feel as if you’d have given a 
couple of years of your health to have 
tacked on to his, poor chap!” 

But Blake did not know that was what 
was said of him. He thought he was do- 
ing it beautifully. And he didn’t know 
that when he wheeled his chair down the 
length of the sunny porch where the 
women sat in couples or groups and 
laughed and chatted that in the wake of 
his slow progress went a sigh and a tear 
from those who could have mothered 
him. 

“He’s so young,” they said to one an- 
other, ‘‘such a boy!” in apology for the 
weakness of sighing. 

For cheerfulness was the unwritten 
rule at the “Home.” You always said 
how much better you felt. It cheated 
and deceived that Specter who stood 
forever at your elbow and nudged you 
when you forgot he was there. Some- 
times, if you played games, like check- 
ers or parchesi, you got so interested 
that you entirely forgot for a few min- 
utes the Specter, and that gave you the 
laugh on him. And if you pretended 
you were having a pretty good sort of a 
time, it was much better for those who 
were likely to be a little blue and de- 
pressed now and then. 

Oh, it was like a battlefield, was this 
“Home,” with all the soldiers well to the 
front and dying game. Only even to old 
soldiers there’s something pathetic in a 
young, raw recruit, suddenly thrown 
forward on the firing line—and they 
sighed for Blake. 

But Blake smiled and was very cour- 
teous to every one. He played checkers 
(he couldn’t manage this till about the 
second month, though) with Miss Cor- 
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lear, and he held yarn for that dear old 
lady, Mrs. Kildare, who knit and knit 
and told stories to any one who would 
listen. 

Miss Corlear did not knit. Her right 
hand and arm were always under a 
shawl, but she could walk a little, and 
Mrs. Kildare’s hands and arms were all 
right, but she was lifted from her bed to 
her chair and back again. 

Miss Corlear came of an old family, 
so old that most of it had died, and the 
few who lived were distant both in con- 
nection and in feeling. And Mrs. Kil- 
dare’s people were all in Ireland, and no 
one of them had money enough to come 
over and see her. “Me cousin, the Lady 
Marjorie Kildare,’ was often the sub- 
ject of conversation, and during that 
second month Blake listened gallantly 
to the uninspiring history of the titled 
lady whose ancestry seemed to date back 
to the original Irishman. 

The first time Blake laughed after he 
came to the “Home’—his first real 
laugh—was once when he caught him- 
self saying, as he looked from his win- 
dow and saw Mrs. Kildare in one of 
three closely-placed wheel-chairs : 

“Me cousin, Lady Marjorie Kildare,” 
he mimicked, and his imitation was so 
good that he laughed aloud. 

It hurt him, that laugh. It reminded 
him of how he used to laugh. Why, it 
was nothing to laugh—then; a good, 
hearty roar at almost anything, or a 
pleased chuckle over something pretty 
good. 

And Blake wheeled his chair abruptly 
and cleverly out of his little room and 
down the long bare corridor. 

While he waited for the elevator Jim- 
mie rolled toward him. He didn’t know 
Jimmie’s other name. Very few did. He 
had been at the “Home” a long, long 
time, till it was really home to him. 
When you first saw Jimmie it was some- 
thing of a shock. Blake’s friends looked 
the other way, if they could, when he 
was about, for Jimmie was dreadfully 
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twisted—it was remarkable that any one 
could live and get about in that poor, 
misshapen body. But if you had a good 
grip on yourself and looked right square 
at him, you saw a pair of beautiful soft 
brown eyes that were as tender as a 
woman’s. And when you got acquainted 
with Jimmie you felt very certain that 
the Recording Angel was marking down 
every day a great many good marks that 
were to stand for Jimmie’s clean record. 
Not a poor unfortunate had a headache 
but Jimmie was ready to stand off other 
people to keep them from bothering. 
Not a man or woman had a friend come 
to visit him but that Jimmie’s brown 
eyes glowed with a generous delight; 
not a new-comer was brought to the 
“Home” but Jimmie hovered about, 
ready to offer his word of greeting. 
Blake had looked long and often at the 
poor, bent, racked frame, had marveled 
at the sweet note in the harsh voice, had 
ground his teeth in a rage of pity that 
such things must be. 

“Bully day, Mr. Blake,” was Jimmie’s 
greeting. 

“A fine one, and mighty welcome.” 

“Thought ‘twas coming—felt the 
weather freshen last night.” 

“You’re a good weather bureau. Go 
in first,” as the elevator’s wide door 
rolled open. 

“I’m going down to the lawn to watch 
O’Brien fly his kite,” volunteered Blake’s 
companion as they wheeled through the 
sun parlor and down the wooden incline 
out on the grass. “Here he is now.” 

Another chair wheeled into sight 
around the corner. Blake, for want of 
any other objective point, rolled after 
the other two, and the odd little proces- 
sion took its way to a wide, clear, sunny 
space on the terrace. 

They anchored their chairs by blocks 
of wood that they carried under the foot- 
rests. Blake pulled his rug closer about 
him and leaned back, a book in his lap. 
Jimmie watched with interest the ar- 
rangements of O’Brien. 


O’BRIEN’S KITE 





“A picturesque little corner in hell,” 
commented Blake under his breath, as 
he looked about him. 

“A good breeze, Mr. O’Brien.” It 
was Jimmie’s voice, cheerful, hoarse, yet 
vibrating with that strange, sweet note 
that Blake had often noticed. 

“If it ain’t too stiff,’ O’Brien spoke 
fretfully. “I can’t fly her very long if 
she pulls too much.” 

“I don’t believe it’s too stiff, and if it 
is, maybe I could hold her a little while 
for you.” 

“You might let her fall,” said O’Brien 
ungraciously. Then, repenting: “I don’t 
know, though; you held her fine for me 
before. It wasn’t your fault she fell. 
She’s done it on me before now.” 

“And you mended her.” 

“Good as ever.” 

Blake caught their words, and he 
looked with narrowed eyes at the two 
beside him. 

And he was one of them! His hands 
clenched on his book. 

“They ought to pass us out a neat lit- 
tle pop-off powder with our sentence,” 
he muttered ‘to himself. ‘’Twould be 
only decent of them!” 

“What did you say?’ Jimmie had 
caught a sound. 

Blake shook his head. The cripple’s 
eyes were looking straight at him. Their 
soft brilliancy was unusually noticeable 
to-day, he thought. Perhaps it would be 
a mistaken kindness, after all, to dim 
their radiance in death. 

O’Brien was tugging at his twine. 

“T meant to have got this out last 
time,” he complained, “but it started to 
rain, and I had to hustle in.” 

Jimmie’s hands went swiftly to cover. 

“Wish I could help you,” he said. 

Blake felt a flush come to his face. 

“Toss it over here, Mr. O’Brien,” he 
called. “I’m a crackerjack at untying 
knots.” 

His slim, long fingers caught the ball 
of string; they worked a moment at the 
knot, and the cord ran clear. 
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“My fingers are stiff to-day,” 
gized O’Brien. 

Jimmie wheeled to Blake, took the 
untangled cord in his maimed hand, and 
returned it to the man with the kite. 
Then he anchored his chair and looked 
about expectantly. 

“Bellows will be along pretty soon,” 
he said. “There he comes now.” 

An attendant came toward them. He 
started the kite, good-naturedly waiting 
a moment to see that all was well. 

“T’ll be right over here with the old 
gentleman,” he said. “Sing out if you 
want me again.” 

“There she tugs!” cried O’Brien. 

“There she tugs!’ echoed Jimmie. He 
leaned back with a sigh of satisfaction. 
He seemed to have a positive genius for 
entering into the pleasures of others, ap- 
propriating thankfully for his own use 
whatever of those pleasures they did not 
need. 

“T expect she can see a lot of things 
we can’t. Don’t you, Mr. O’Brien?” 

O’Brien grunted. His eyes were fixed 
on the white, swaying shape against the 
blue sky. 

“Tt looks awfully far up there, don’t 
it?’ asked Jimmie again. ‘“Awfully 
far!” 

Another grunt from O’ Brien was his 
only response, but Jimmie seemed to ex- 
pect none. His face had an unutterable 
sadness. His eyes, dark and glowing in 
his white face, stared up at the kite. 

Blake sighed and tried to read. 

O’Brien’s stiff, knotted hands held the 
cord in sensitive readiness. 

“She’s a-tugging,” he said finally. 

Jimmie turned quickly. 

“Can I—do you want me to hold 
her?” He looked wistfully at O’Brien. 

“No,” said O’Brien shortly. Then he 
looked at Jimmie. “Well, a minute; 
maybe you'd better, for a spell. Sure 
you can manage her?” 

“Sure,” said Jimmie. 

A little later there was a breathless 
moment while the transfer was being 
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made. O’Brien leaned forward anxious- 
ly. He hated to have any one touch his 
kite. It was the only unselfish thing 
O’Brien ever did since he came to the 
“‘Home”’—this occasional permission for 
Jimmie to hold the cord of his kite. 

But Jimmie did not see the anxiety of 
O’Brien. A faint tinge of color was on 
his cheeks, his lips were parted. Forgot- 
ten were his maimed fingers, forgotten 
the useless legs that he always kept cov- 
ered and from which the rug had fallen. 

“Just feel her pull,” he said. 

Then the three sat in silence. Finally 
Blake moved over to Jimmie. He pulled 
up the fallen rug and, leaning over, 
tucked it about him. 

“It’s a bit cold,” he said. 

Jimmie brought his eyes back to the 
level of Blake’s. 

“Thank you,” he said. Then sud- 
denly: ‘Take it, Mr. Blake; it’s fine, 
oh, it’s great.” 

Blake found the cord in his hands. 
O’Brien started an objection, but Jim- 
mie shook his head at him. 

“You haven’t ever let him,” he said in 
a whisper, and O’Brien was silent. 

The kite tugged. Little by little Blake 
let out the string. Steadily rose the kite. 
Blake forgot the others. Then he forgot 
himself. He rolled in the cord a bit, let 
it out again. He felt with sensitive fin- 
gers the tug of the seemingly sentient 
thing that kept its poise through this 
very limitation—his hand upon the cord. 

An exhilaration swept over him. 
Something came into his mind, a fugi- 
tive bit of verse. He caught only a word 
or two. Then O’Brien spoke. 

“Maybe I’d better take her now.” 

Blake came back, as Jimmie had done. 

He passed the cord to Jimmie, and 
Jimmie, with infinite care, transferred it 
to O’Brien. 

“Thanks, Mr. O’Brien. I had a fine 
time.” 

But Blake said nothing. He was try- 
ing to remember what the words were 
that tried to come to him. 
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“Ah!” he breathed suddenly. 

“What is it, Mr. Blake?” asked Jim- 
mie. 

And Blake, with a dazed look, stared 
straight at Jimmie’s eyes and said 
slowly : 

“T am the Master of my Fate, 
I am the Captain of my Soul!” 


“Yes, sir,” said Jimmie. 


From a late visit that night the house 
physician came down Blake’s corridor. 
He saw a light through a slightly 
opened door, and stopped and peered in. 
Then he stepped noiselessly back again. 
He closed the door softly and proceeded 
on his way. It was unprofessional, but 
there are times when rules are honored 
more in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. 


IN A FRIEND’S GUIDE BOOK 


For in the room where the light was 
sat Blake. He leaned over his desk, and 
on it were piled scrawled sheets of pa- 
per. On a chair was a box whose dusty 
cover had been hastily torn off; its con- 
tents showed themselves to be manu- 
scripts in various stages of completion. 

Blake of the “picturesque little corner 
in hell” had vanished; Blake of the 
“pop-off” powder, Blake of the pitiful 
smile, was gone, and in his stead was 
Blake the man of promise, Blake the 
writer, Blake of the ready, graceful pen. 
And the pen was flying. 

Finally he paused and pushed back 
the paper. Then he leaned back, 
stretched his arms and smiled. 

“T am the Master of my Fate,” he 
whispered. “I am the Captain of my 
Soul.” 


IN A FRIEND’S GUIDE-BOOK 


By THOMAS WALSH 


A flower of Spain—a yellow rose of Seville 

That graced of old some gipsy’s lustrous hair— 
The spoil, I fancy, that the lucky devil 

Bore off in memory of his folly there. 


A flower of Spain—some gracious sefiorita 
Has thrown at carnival amid the ball— 
Or bashful token of some Mariquita 
With fan, mantilla and embroidered shawl. 


A flower of Spain—perchance its cloister garden 
Blooms golden still with others of its kin, 

Strewn on procession-days to plead for pardon 
By children’s hands through streets of pride and sin. 


A flower of Spain—ah, not the last memento 
Of Moorish gardens seen by honeymoon ?— 

Left in his guide-book indiscreetly lent to 
Another tourist in the month of June? 


A flower of Spain—yes, ‘Time contrives to blot it 
To rust and ashes—all its fragrance flown !— 
*Tis evident the rascal has forgot it— 
But I shall add some others of my own. 
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A BEAUTIFUL NATIONAL SENTIMENT—A POSTSCRIPT TO “A STUDY IN WILD LIFE”—THE WHIMSI- 
CALLY FRIENDLY LITTLE HOUSE—MASTERPIECES OF LITIGATION—NO COAL AFTER A.D. 2107—THE 
DEATH OF “THE CHOPIN OF THE NORTH”—THE POWER OF PAUR 


Sige: institution of Home Week appears 
to be as happy a thought as Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and Arbor Day. These occasions 
make a trilogy that reflects credit upon the 
sentiment and imagination of a homely na- 
tion—one day for the public expression of 
gratitude to the Creator, one for the planting 
of trees, one for the love of home. 

We Americans always have been nomadic. 
As soon as we have become really settled, we 
have an impulse to move on and settle some- 
where else. It is called restlessness, this im- 
pulse, and we are sometimes blamed for it. 
But it seems, after all, to be an extraneous 
impulsion. Something drives us on and 
makes us conquer the wild—something for 
which we seem not altogether responsible in- 
duces us to employ our energies in fresh ven- 
tures. But, though we wander far, we like, 
for old sake’s sake, to go back where we had 
our beginnings. 

It is true that while such returns awaken 
our tenderness, they may also have the effect 
of making us much more contented with our 
present circumstances and surroundings. The 
sentiment that attaches to the home place 
and the home people envelops them in a fic- 
titious value. And even the most beautiful 
and peaceful spot loses for us its charm if we 
are not identified with it in a vital way—in 
other words, if our own work does not lie 
there. 

Of course, it is more than likely that these 
home excursions will bring you face to face 
with certain ghosts—the ghosts of your dead 
selves. There is the self you were at ten—a 
vagrant and mischief-loving self; the self 
you were at sixteen, when you dreamed of 
fame ; the self you were at twenty, when you 
considered quite perfect happiness obtain- 
able. But they were savorless dreams com- 
pared with those you now hold. Conflict 
and defeat, as well as hope and faith, have 
enriched you. The battle is on, and you like 
it, and would not return, if you could, to the 
innocuous placidity of the old days—the 
days of youth. 


ge of the ways in which the commer- 
cial capability and celebrated “common 
sense” of the country shows itself is in the 
distrust of genius and the consequent dis- 
couragement of it. The public school is the 
first thing the American desires for his own 
town, or for thé village of the recently 
acquired Philippines. Wherever the Stars 
and Stripes float free education for all men 
is insured. The least creature is given his 
chance. Though he be blind or deaf or 
half-witted, still we see to it that he is not 
defrauded of his opportunity by any fault 
of ours, and, so far as possible, we compel 
him to take his chance whether he wishes to 
or not. But while we are giving the least 
of these the opportunity to make as much of 
himself as possible we are quite passionately 
keeping the most splendid from realizing 
their inheritance. It was perhaps a mistake 
to say that this tendency is unconscious. To 
an extent it is deliberate, or, at any rate, the 
objection to what is considered singularity 
is almost universal. This warfare against 
the tropic individuality begins with a settled 
aversion to early talent, which is considered 
precocity, and therefore spoken of opprobri- 
ously; is followed by a distrust of the en- 
thusiasms of adolescence, and is completed 
by the dislike the “practical business man” 
feels for what he considers the “one-sided 
man,” and for those forms of inefficiency, as 
it seems to him, which take refuge in art. 

It is not the public schools only that 
discourage talent by distracting the attention 
of the child from it. The private schools, and 
the most painstaking of them, work upon 
the principle that if a child shows musical 
genius he must be taught chemistry ; that if 
he has a passion for mechanics he must be 
deeply grounded in grammar; that if he 
writes beautiful young verses he must be 
held down to his mathematics. The edu- 
cator and the parent unite in a tremulous 
fear that the youth of quality will go off at 
a tangent. To make him do the thing that 
“takes it out of him” the most, that causes 
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the greatest expenditure of nervous energy, 
the most tears and headaches, and consumes 
the most time—in other words, that keeps 
him successfully away from his favorite pur- 
suit—is to give him the discipline necessary 
for his all-around development. The re- 
sult is a social monotony of astounding con- 
sistency, a dearth of genius quite out of 
keeping with the vitality of the nation and 
the absorption in business of an army of 
frustrated artists of one sort and another. 

“You don’t wish your boy to be different 
from other boys,” an educator said recently 
to a woman with an unusual son, and he was 
very much at a loss to know what to reply 
when she asked, point blank, “But why 
not?” 

The florist, the horticulturist, the breeder 
of stock does not attempt to reduce, but to 
increase his varieties. He aims to reach a 
fixed standard, it is true, but each is culti- 
vated after its kind. American ideals of 
education, however, are to make but one 
kind. We like “hard-headed men.” We 
speak of “mere imagination.” We applaud 
the man who “seizes the chance.” When we 
say he is far-seeing we refer to his ability to 
tell what block of stock or what section of 
suburban property will rise. These things 
are good to know, and it is not the purpose 
of these remarks to depreciate their demon- 
stration of intelligence, but merely to urge 
that the man of business is just as one-sided 
as the genius, and to beg that the talents and 
preferences of children be given more con- 
sideration. 

“A child doesn’t know what he wants,” is 
frequently urged. But this may be one of 
the greatest of mistakes. The child may 
have an intense inclination for a certain vo- 
cation, but children are shy and distrustful, 
and if those great reverenced powers above 
him laugh him down he hides with pain and 
shame the impulse which would have been 
his delight and the source of his individuali- 
zation. 


iy you ever really wish to live in a large 
house? Driving along the boulevards, 
or skirting the bay lined with the summer 
cottages of the millionaires, were you ever 
moved to envy? If you are one of those 
foolish, happy, dreaming creatures who have 
waves of emotional remembrance as from a 
previous existence, and on looking at a house, 
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or garden, or inland lake, sense it as some- 
thing with which you were familiar in that 
all but obliterated past, have you ever found 
in the grand mansion any such mystic re- 
minders ? 

If you have, you are an exception to the 
rule. 

Almost universally, the ideals find their 
habitation in a small house. It may be that 
you actually dwell in some Romanesque- 
Franco-American brownstone affair with 
eleven bath rooms. Very likely you do. 
Probably you are stealing the joy out of 
your days and the peace from your nights 
to live up to it. But this habitation is the 
one that circumstances have thrust upon you. 
It is the house that was constructed for you, 
but not the home of your secret selection. 

When you walk by yourself along the city 
streets it is not the proper mansions that so- 
licit you to enter their doors and find rest 
by their hearthstones. Not at all. 

It is the odd, absurd little houses, the 
whimsical, friendly little houses, that seem” 
to be awaiting you, and that smile as if they 
knew the happy secrets that once were yours. 
“There is a little house hiding shyly behind 
evergreens where I am sure I could be com- 
fortable,” writes E. V. Lucas in ‘A Wan- 
derer in London.” “This house—it is only a 


- cottage, really—has one of London’s few 


wet, bird-haunted lawns. It is so retiring 
and whispering that the speculative builder 
has utterly overlooked it all these years.” 
But though the speculative builder may 
overlook it, the dreamer has no difficulty 
whatever in finding it. Myrtle Reed tells in 
her latest novel of the bachelor who goes 
a-searching in the country for a vine-covered 
house at the end of a lane—a house in which 
one might, on choice occasion, see pies in the 
pantry window. And the Baroness Von 
Hutten gives her favorite Pam a house of 
houses at the end of a close, with a little 
cabinet of a sitting-room, white-paneled, 
and with precious pottery in its shelves. Al- 
most invariably, in fiction, happiness finds 
its home in the little house—the curious, re- 
tiring little house—with its human history 
recorded on its walls like music in the cylin- 
ders of a phonograph. Nor was there ever 
such a house without its hearthstone. No 
steam radiator or hot-air register has ever 
sufficed to draw the really right people to- 
gether! Old age may not find its comfort 
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there, nor young love its romance; children the jury system. One might think, from a 
will not gather around it, nor married folk reading of the average editorial, that some- 
treasure its associations. where else, where courts are less benighted, 

It is but seldom that the great house is trials are better ordered. Yet in the same 
remembered with tenderness, or that, in far week juries acquitted in the Loving case in 
lands, the heart turns toward it. The life Virginia, and in the Waddington-Balmaceda 
in the mansion is not intimate enough to in- trial in Belgium, in pursuance of the same 


spire those peculiar feelings of longing and sentimental barbarism—“the unwritten law.” . 
love which are at once the torment and the We are much alike on both sides of the 
comfort of the wanderer. water. We may claim, however, that our 


It is all very well to live in a perfectly English system of marshaling evidence and 
modern and convenient house if you must; excluding hearsay and opinion places our 
it is, perhaps, not your fault that you pos- trials above those of any foreign peoples ex- 
sess three salons in different architectural cept our Anglo-Saxon cousins. We all re- 
styles, and no living room, or that you have member the passionate harangues from the 
a conservatory and formal gardens instead witness box in the Dreyfus case. In the 
of a lonesome garden patch, but if you are Haywood trial, in which social forces 
a D. D. (a Doctor of Dreams) you will house clashed, so vast as to dwarf the puny race 
the soul of you in the little friendly house prejudice of the trial of the captive of 
with the “wet, bird-haunted lawn.” Devil’s Island, we heard not a single 

“A bas!” or “Conspues!”—or their English 

ITH two things the average man feels equivalent, nor did any witness dramatically 

it a duty to find fault—the weather cry out, “On my honor, I believe him 
forecast and the prevailing modes of trying guilty!” It is the cold testimony as to 
legal causes. Especially does he plume him- known facts that counts in American courts. 
self upon his intelligence when criticizing Tolstoy’s “Resurrection” turns on a piece of 
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THE ZUSITANIA APPROACHING THE DOCK ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO NEW YORK 


Her second trip was a record-breaking one, the first to be completed in less than five days, being but four days, nineteen hours and 
fifty-two minutes; eleven hours and thirty-one minutes faster than the previous record. The Lusitania is the largest steamship afloat, 
having a length of 785 feet, a breadth of 88 feet, and a displacement of 38,000 tons. Her turbine engines produce 70,000 horsepower, at 
a daily consumption of 1000 tons of coal 

















MARY MANNERING 
Her latest photograph. She is now playing in ‘‘Glorious Betsy” 


loose work in a criminal trial such as could 
not possibly take place in an American court 
—our pert paragraphers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It takes a long time to get 
juries in some cases, and English critics cen- 
sured us for this when the Thaw trial was 
on. Yet the bitterly-fought case drags any- 
where, even in England. Some reforms in 


procedure have come about there since the 
Tichborne case, yet it is probable that an- 
other Tichborne case would take quite as 
long to try if it came on next year. This 
great cause was called in April, 1873. The 
opening statement and evidence for the 
prosecution lasted until July 21, on which 
date the solicitor for the claimant began his 
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opening address—and talked just a month. 
On December 2 the evidence was conclud- 
ed, and the claimant’s lawyer began his ad- 
dress to the jury, which lasted all the re- 
mainder of the year 1873, and until January 
14, 1874. Sir Henry Hawkins, chief coun- 
sel for the prosecution, seems to have acted 
upon the maxim that brevity is the soul of 
wit, his few well-chosen words taking only 
a fortnight in delivery. The case went to 
the jury on the last day of February, so that 
the twelve men in the box were able to shake 
hands and part after an association as jurors 
in this one case of only a few days less than 
a year. And no suggestion is made that any 
time was wasted. Where complex issues are 
strenuously fought out time must be con- 
sumed. A great novelist may take years to 
produce his masterpiece. The impeachment 
of Warren Hastings is as great as “Les Mi- 
serables.”’ 


A THOUGHTFUL person falling from 
a balloon is not seriously concerned 
with the matter of his initial speed of de- 
scent. It is the fact that his velocity doubles 
with every sixteen feet that enables him ac- 
curately to calculate his eventual comminu- 
tion. So it is with many facts of modern 
life. It is not so much the pace that kills as 
the acceleration of it. Take the coal supply, 
for instance. Mr. Marius R. Campbell gives 
us some figures, showing that we have in the 
United States, including Alaska, coal enough 
to supply the average consumption of the 
past forty years, for some sixteen thousand 
years to come. This looks reassuring—on 
the surface. But at the rate of consumption 
in 1905 it would last only four thousand 
years. This is still far enough off so that we 
may leave it to posterity with that curious 
feeling that our children four thousand years 
removed are not so much entitled to our care 
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as those of to-morrow. But we have not yet 
allowed for acceleration. If the rate of con- 
sumption keeps on accelerating as it has in 
the past, the coal will be gone in a hundred 
years; and the distress and suffering of a 
diminishing supply will be felt by persons 
now living. This is bringing it home to us. 
Mr. Campbell fixes the actual time of ex- 
haustion at two hundred years. He doubtless 
makes allowance for such economies as the 
use of producer-gas engines, which may be 
expected to yield from twice to five times the 
power of the ordinary engine from the same 
amount of coal; the use of the culm-piles 
and lignite beds by the briquetting process, 
and the like. And even after these allow- 
ances are made the prospect is not comfort- 
ing. Where is the man with the scheme for 
getting heat, light, power and electricity 
from coal without combustion? He is 
needed. 


wasn Grieg, when he passed from 
earth the other day, was full of years 
and honors, and as such was enviable, but 
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THE FLY-LEAF OF THE BIBLE PRESENTED BY 
KING EDWARD TO BRUTON CHURCH 
It will rest on the lectern presented by President Roosevelt. 
A curious division of space is to be noticed—seven lines devoted to 
King Edward and two to the Saviour 


his greatest good fortune was that he was 
really able to express himself. Perhaps there 
is, to each soul, a peculiar essence, but it is 
the fate of most men not to have this dis- 
tilled in its purity. Though they seem ever 
upon the verge of expressing themselves, yet, 
somehow, they fail, and not infrequently 
are so altered by experience and influences 
as to lose their individual flavor. But Ed- 
ward Grieg was more fortunate. He went 
even further than self-expression, and was 
able to express his nation. More unmistak- 
ably than Chopin voiced Poland, more con- 


-sistently than Tschaikowsky uttered Russia, 


more ardently than Dvorak echoed Bohemia, 
Grieg has sung Norway. He has not sung of 
it, nor—public opinion to the contrary—has 
he collated her music. He has been, rather, 
the pipe upon which she played. Her sad- 
ness and wildness, her moodiness and mys- 
tery, her symbolism and witchery, he has 
expressed so that all the world has been able 
to understand. 

There are a good many different sorts of 
patriots in the world, and none, perhaps, per- 
forms a greater service than he who makes 
the world understand his country. To under- 
stand is, of course, to like, since it is im- 
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possible for any nation to reach greatness 
without idealism at its heart. But the states- 
man, the historian, the orator, have a labor 
beyond them when they attempt such a thing 
as this. It is only the artist who is given the 
privilege of really achieving this glorious 
feat. It is a Heine who teaches what lies at 
the core of German thought, a Burns who 
endears Scotland, a Mark Twain who makes 
America comprehensible, and it is the musi- 
cians of Hungary, of Italy, of Russia, of 
Poland and of Norway that speak to us, who 
do not know their tongue, in a language uni- 
versal and beloved. 

Grieg was a man who fed on dreams, and 
he is a beautiful example of the utility of 
dreams. Like most dreamers, he loved mel- 
ancholy, wildness, fairie lore, symbols and 
visions. The world for him was vibrant with 
sounds which others did not hear. It may 
not have been an unusual experience with 
musicians, but it was certainly a fact of 
Grieg’s experiences that themes and melo- 
dies appeared to be conveyed to him from 
the surrounding atmosphere, as if some in- 
visible Over-musician, some messenger from 
high Olympus, presented them as gifts to the re. 
favored one. It has often been said that he HIS GRACE THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 

While visiting tlris country he defeated the President at tennis 





employed the folk-songs of his native land, 
but this is a mistake. He merely wrote in 
perfect consonance with the national feeling. 
He did not use the folk-songs; he made 
them. 

It was partly his love of the exquisite, the 
fitful and the elfish that kept him from un- 
dertaking compositions of impressive size, 
though his persistently poor health had, un- 
doubtedly, much to do with this also. One 
opera, “Olaf Trygvason,” was begun, but 
was not finished, and, indeed, the libretto 
which Bjérnson was to prepare for it was 
likewise incompleted. He wrote no sym- 
phony, but merely cantatas of moderate 
length, the “Peer Gynt’ music—orchestral, 
of course—a piano concerto, three sonatas 
for piano and violin, the ’cello sonata, the 
stringed quartet, and his piano pieces and 
songs. It may not be a popular prophecy, 
but it seems to us that it is by his songs he 
will be best remembered. These have not 
yet come into their own. They are rarely 
EDWARD GRIEG sung, and then, often, with faulty interpre- 

(1843-1907) tation. It is not the merely intelligent and 
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CELEBRATION OF INLAND WATERWAYS CON- 
VENTION AT MEMPHIS 


Arch of cotton bales erected on the occasion of President 
Roosevelt’s presence at the first conference of the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf Waterway Association 


facile singer who can interpret them; 
not the conventional concert or draw- 
ing-room artist. There must be 
something of genius in the one who 
can make these understandable. 
The north, with its winds and la- 
mentings, its nights of white fire 
and its days of blue gloom, its val- 
orous gaiety, its secret pagan dreams, 
must have touched the heart of her 
who would sing Grieg as he should 
be sung. But this comprehension 
will come in time to be a part of the 
world’s musical heritage, just as the 
understanding of Schubert has, and 
not until then will’ the utmost elo- 
quence of Grieg’s harmonics be ap- 
preciated. 


NITED labor sleeps neither 

night nor day, but is ever on 
the alert to protect the helpless and 
assist the downtrodden. In spite of 
all that can be done, however, greed 
and autocracy sometimes gain the 
ascendance. A notable case of this 
has just come to light. Emil Paur, 
director of the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
representing for the moment the re- 
lentless powers of capital and op- 
pression, has succeeded in making 
an agreement with the American 
Federation of Musicians without re- 
linquishing the right to compel his 
employés to play faster than adagio. 
This news, spread broadcast by 
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means of a crippled telegraph service, will 
chill the heart of each and every musician 
who has ennobled his art by joining the 
ranks of organized workmen. He will see 
stretching before him a vista of gray and 
bitter years in which he may be called upon 
at any moment for a movement in con moto 
tempo, or in allegro, or even—hideous 
thought—fresto’ Such exertions of fingers 
or wrists are in themselves painful to contem- 
plate, but what of the man who disports 
upon the horn of brass or the pipe of wood? 
What tragic puffings and blowings are his! 
What piteous rubification of innocent coun- 
tenances! It is evident that labor has not yet 
attained to its capacity for resistance. Ada- 
gio, indeed ! 
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SOLID FOOD 


An old South Carolina darkey was sent to 
the city hospital. 

Upon his arrival he was placed in the 
ward and one of the nurses put a thermom- 
eter in his mouth to take his temperature. 
Presently, when the doctor made the rounds, 
he said: 

“Well, my man, how do you feel?” 

“T feels right tol’ble, sar.” 

“Have you had anything to eat?” 

“Vassar.” 

“What did you have?” 

“A lady done gimme a piece of glass ter 
suck, sar.” 


HER VALUATION 


Aunt Fanny took little Mary to the 
French church and gave her a nickel to put 
in the alms basin. 

Mary looked at the coin with evident satis- 
faction, and then, nestling close to her aunt, 
whispered: “How much are you going to 
give?” 

Her aunt, opening her hand, displayed a 
quarter of a dollar. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the child excitedly; 
“don’t do it; it isn’t worth it.” 


THOSE UNPLEASANT 
TRUTHS 


Sefior Enrique Creel, the new Mexican 
ambassador, said at a dinner in Washington, 
apropos of unpleasant truths: 

“Why should we ever tell them? They are 
always unnecessary, and how they wound! 

“T have heard of an American countess or 
duchess—I forget which—who said to her 
noble husband fondly: 

““*You were embarrassed when you pro- 
posed to me, Percival, were you not?” 

“ *Ves,’ the man answered, ‘I owed sixty 
thousand pounds.’ ” 


EAGER 





Little Brother—I am sure that if I were 
not in the room the lieutenant would kiss 
you. 

Sister—You naughty boy! How can you 
say such a thing? Run out of the room at 
once. 


A PROOF 


Mistress (opening the drawing-room door 
during a chat with her friends)—-You were 
listening, Johann! 

Servant (frightened) — Certainly 
madam! 

Mistress (severely) —-Do not deny it. Your 
hair is standing on end! 


not, 


WAS NOT HUNGRY 


’ 


“Jane,” called the mistress from the foot 
of the stairs, “how about breakfast?” 

“Oh,” replied the new servant, who had 
overslept herself, ‘‘ye needn’t trouble to 
bring me none. _ I ain’t very hungry this 
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mornin’. 


THE OFF HORSE 


Charles P. Neill, the United Stafes Labor 
Commissioner, tells a story about a small boy 
whom a charitable association of Philadel- 
phia sent into the country during the hot 
weather : 

“One morning the little fellow took a 
walk to the village, three miles away, and as 
he stood in front of the postoffice a farmer 
got down out of his double team and said: 

“ “Hey, sonny, ketch hold o’ that hoss’s 
head while I go see if thar’s any letters.’ 

‘““*Which hoss’s head?’ said the lad ad- 
vancing. 

“*The orf un,’ said the farmer. 

“The orphan?’ said the boy. ‘How can 
I tell which of ’em’s lost his parunts?’”’ 
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You are ALL CONFUSED 


—You want the sweetest toned 
—You want that sweet tone to last 
—yYou dislike to spend any more 


about Pianos! 


money than necessary :—But every adviser, and so-called expert, recommends 


a different make. 
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One officially entitled “‘ The Book 
of Complete Information about 
Pianos.” 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 
Pages handsomely bound, if you 
ever intend to buy a piano, no matter 
what make. 

It tells how to test a piano and how 
to tell good from bad: what causes 
pianos to get out of order. It makes 
the selection of a piano easy. If 
read carefully it will make you an 
expert judge of piano tone, of action, 
workmanshif and of durability. 

It tells evervthing that any one 
can possibly want to know about 
pianos; gives a description of every 
part of the piano, how put together 
and all the processes of manufacture. 
Gives description of the new in- 
vention for aiding learners to play 
called THE NOTEACCORD (en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other 
great pianists). It explains Agents’ 
and Dealers’ Methods and Devices, 

It tells about the very first piano, 


You are like a man lost in the woods. 
This surely describes your position. 


THE REMEDY:—Educate yourself on the subject! 
Read more—Study more. Then listen in the quietness of your own parlor 
to the tone of the highest grade piano you can get, but without agreeing 
to purchase it. Call in all those musical friends who you know are 
not under past obligations to any piano dealers or 
friends of dealers. 
tentively piano tone and will be deaf, while study- 
ing, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of 
salesmen. ‘This is the intelligent way. 
your new home. 


the qualities of labor, the felt, 
ivories and woods used in every 
high-grade piano, and compares high 
qualities with the cheaper kind (used 
in inferior pianos). Describes what 
constitutes a musical-piano-tone, and 
in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 

You need and should have THIS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK to thorough! 
inform‘ you whenever CONFUSE 
ABOUT PIANOS. 

Its scores of illustrations (all de- 
voted to piano construction) are not 
only interesting but are znstructive— 
to children as well as to adults, 

You will certainly learn a great 
deal about pianos that you could not 
hear of or read ANYWHERE ELSE, 
for it is absolutely the onZy book of 
its kind ever published. Neverthe- 
less we send it free. 


The other book is also copy- 
righted but is a short story named 
**JOHN HONEYWELL’S 
REASONS.’’ The story of an 





We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With 
WING PIANOS 


We refer tc Banks, Governors of many States, and Judges; to Mer- 
chants, Conservatories of Music, Singers and Professors of Music. 
We have Deen students of vibration and of musical tone and strength 
of materials during all these 39 years. il 
Mr. Wing, Senior, for improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other 
improvements have been invented since at the average rate of more 
These facts prove our skill and long experience, 
but would not be mentioned if we did not wish to show you that we 
know the piano subject as few others have had the opportunity ; for 
39 years is a long—long time for a business house to “live and learn” 


than one yearly. 


and constantly prosper. 


Write for the books at once or fiff in 


The first patent issued to our 


the coupon. 


You don’t know 


Study—read— 


Resolve you will study at- 


It’s the way you planned 


You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and 
you became quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books: 


average American family which was 
ALL CONFUSED about Pianos—it is 
interesting, readable and _ prettily 
illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
love affair which the piano helped 
along, as many pianos have done. 

These two beokn cost quite a sum 
to produce, print, bind, illustrate 
and mail. Upwards of 400,000 have 
been issued and without a single 
exception have been highly com- 
mended. 

SO FAR not one word about our- 
selves. We are and have been the 
manufacturers of THE FAMOUS 
WING PIANO for the past 39 years! 











Take it out 


and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 


the coupon). 
WING BUILDING 


366-382 West 13th Street, New York 


You will be under no obligations whatever. 


WING & SON 
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> Fifty Years 


And over—the brewers of Schlitz 
beer have aimed mainly at purity. 

The quality is the highest obtainable. 
It is deemed so important that a partner 
in our business selects the materials. 

But the supremacy of Schlitz lies in 

\. its absolute purity. 

On cleanliness, filtering, aging and ster- 
ilizing we spend more than on all other 
costs of our brewing. 

That is why careful people, the world 


over, drink more than a million and a half 


barrels annually of Schlitz. 


That is why 


the home 
beer is 








Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown 
ts branded Schiits. 


he Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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nature article, either real or faked. Ac- 

cording to Emerson Taylor the most 
important, as well as the most interesting, 
specimen of wild life that ever came into his 
field of vision is the Boy. Every boy, after his 
kind, but particularly the boy that is “differ- 
ent,” the one that doesn’t do as others do, that 
reads when he should be at play, that draws 
strange pictures when he should be bringing in 
the wood. This is the boy that Mr. Taylor has 
under the microscope; and not only the boy, 
but the boy’s parents as well. If you number 
a boy among your assets you'll get something 
from a reading of this essay. 


” A BELATED Study in Wild Life” is not a 


Riley has a new poem in this number! If 
there was the slightest excuse for adding any- 
thing to that statement it should be added, but 
there isn’t. It’s like announcing recess to a 
school-room full of boys. You don’t have to tell 
them the way out, nor suggest that doubtless 
they will find their games amusing. You will 
turn to The Boys of the Old Glee Club just 
as eagerly as the boys of the school-room turn 
to the sunshine of the playground. Riley has 
a new poem in this number! 


From some recent vigorous utterances it 
seems clear that Democratic leaders are deter- 
mined that tariff reform shall lead the grand 
march of the issues in the political pageant 
of 1908. But it takes two to make a quarrel, 
and it may be that their friends, the Repub- 
lican enemy, will decline the first place to the 
tariff. Whatever comes about, it is a tre- 
mendous question that can’t be ignored or 
much longer delayed, and in presenting it to 
our readers now, only thirty days before the 
convening of Congress, we feel we are offering 
them a vital problem at a most timely moment. 
In his article Mr. Bryan attacks the whole 
scheme of protection as we know it to-day, 
showing what to him are its absurdities and 
inconsistencies and finally declaring that : “The 
present tariff is not only indefensible in prin- 
ciple, indefensible as a matter of policy and in- 
defensible on the ground of necessity, but it has 
exerted and still exerts a corrupting influence 
in politics.” Senator Beveridge in a most sig- 
nificant paper—amounting really to a public 
document—outlines for the first time his 
party’s entire scheme of revision, admitting 
that the Dingley schedules should be recast, 
telling how the Republican leaders propose to 
do the work and how they will, in one stroke, 
remove for all time the disquieting economic 


What’s What in This Month’s Reader 





JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


question from party politics. The Senator’s 
article contains a definite and carefully 
worked out policy. It is certain to arouse the 
best thought of the nation. 


There are three new story-writers in this 
number of the magazine: Jane Clifford, Mary 
MacMillan and Perry Hamilton. With Yours 
in Confidence, A Sharer in Battle and Black- 
berry they make their first appearance. We 
offer these specimens of their art to you with 
pride, not with apology. The stories them- 
selves are their authors’ own best press agents ; 
the power and originality of A Sharer in Bat- 
tle; the delicate grace and pathos of Black- 
berry ; the humor and gentle satire of Yours 
in Confidence will win you to friendly and 
enthusiastic support. It is a trying but a 
happy moment for the new authors, but they 
may count with confidence, we feel sure, on 
the approval of all who care for and appre- 
ciate fiction of the better sort. In Mrs. Jarro/ 
Dowe, Miss Clifford has created a new char- 
acter—one with many humorous possibilities. 
We have asked her to let us have more of this 
charming Southerner whose amusing charac- 
teristics are by no means peculiar to the South. 











F all the property-owners in Cincinnati, 
I for example, should suddenly realize that 

their city is simply a joint stock company, 
in which they are shareholders, and that the 
city officials are but managing directors acting 
for and responsible to the shareholders, do 
you think it would be possible for the citi- 
zen shareholder to receive dividends instead 
of paying taxes? It would take time to get 
rid of the bad contracts and the unprofit- 
able franchises, but with all the people con- 
vinced that they had an interest in a great cor- 
poration, which, if rightly managed, would 
earn them money, something would happen, 
and happen pretty remarkably quick. In The 
Twin Cities of Thunder Bay Mr. Curwood 
tells not of one but of two little cities whose 
shareholders have determined to make their 
respective corporations at least self-sustaining, 
if not dividend earning, and he shows how 
honest and intelligent city management pays 
in more ways than one, the one being dollars 
and cents. To the believer in municipal own- 
ership this story of “the city-owned city” will 
bring new confidence, while to the doubter it 
will give a jar that may make necessary a re- 
adjustment of his opinions. The Twin Cities 
of Thunder Bay are Mr. Curwood’s by right 
of discovery. As far as we know their encour- 
aging biography has never before been set 
forth in black and white. 
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OCTAVE THANET 


The Lion’s Share is allotted, finally, and we 
hope to your satisfaction, in this number. You 
will rejoice beyond doubt in the good fortune 
that comes to that amiable old warrior, 
Colonel Winter. No one could possibly keep 
his heart closed when the colonel knocks for 
admission. The story has run its exciting 
course through six numbers of the magazine, 
and in writing “the end” this month we feel as 
though we were bidding good-by to old and 
loyal friends. 


Friends of Mr. Howard Chandler Christy 
who knew of his recent illness will be pleased 
to learn that his health has been regained and 
his work resumed. THE READER is extremely 
fortunate in presenting as its frontispiece this 
month the first drawing from Mr. Christy’s 
brush since his recovery—a stunning portrait 
of his favorite American Girl, limned with a 
dash and sureness which speaks eloquently of 
the artist’s renewed power, presaging a second 
and more splendid summer for his art. 


The other side of Both Sides of Wall Street 
is stripped of its disguise in this number of 
Tue Reaper, and displayed in all its tempt- 
ing but terrible aspects. What is a bucket- 
shop, and how is it operated? Have you any 
show for a square deal? Can the bucketshop 
influence the market? Are your “trades,” 
made, say, in Omaha, really placed by wire in 
New York, or does the bucketshop take your 
bet? All this and much more you will find 
interestingly set forth and illustrated in Both 
Sides of Wail Street. 




















“All-wool” as applied to clothing, is 
something more than a technical defin1- 
tion of fabrics, from the weaver’s or the 
manufacturer’s standpoint. 
















It means economy to the wearer; long serv- 
ice; continued good looks; a well-dressed air 
and appearance. But it has a good deal more 
than any commercial significance. 


All-wool is the tribute a well-dressed man pays 
to his own self-respect; it is the standard of excel- 
lence which the conscientious maker establishes as 
a measure of his work. It is the best test of merit 
for both maker and wearer, because it is a single 
and unvarying standard of quality. 


‘We use no other fabrics than all-wool 
and our reason for doing so is the best 
reason why you should buy no other 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good.Clothes Makers 
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On Time Again 


THE BRYAN-BEVERIDGE presentation 


of the immediate and urgent question 


The Tariff—What Shall We 
Do About It? 


is in this number of THE READER 


Before Congress meets you will have found the spare 
hour in which to read these great documents. They appear 
just before the time for action. 


Mr. Bryan 


attacks the present tariff and the whole theory of 
protection, declaring his belief that “reform” means a sub- 
stitution of a tariff levied for the purpose of raising revenue, 
for a tariff levied permanently for the purpose of protection. 


Senator Beveridge 


says the Republicans not only concede, but assert that 
the tariff must be revised, and then he declares the fallacy 
of a straight revenue tariff, the equal fallacy of a straight 
protective tariff, and outlines a business-like plan of revision, 
the most definite policy of revision ever offered by a leader 





of the party ot protection. Is it also Roosevelt’s policy? 





These two most important and urgent articles are in 
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View of room containing Ylobe=Wervicke 
“Elastic” Book-cases placed back to back 


HERE IS A certain decorative quality about GlobeSWernicke “ Elastic” Book-cases 
which distinguishes them from any other sectional book-case made. 

This is apparent not only in the mechanical construction by which it becomes possible 
to arrange a library like that shown in the illustration, but it is also manifested in the distinct 
types and different finishes of GlobeSWernieke Sectional Book-cases now obtainable. 

We have about 1,500 agents who carry GlobeSWernicke Book-cases in stock. If 
represented where you are located, our agent will assist you in planning your library as you 
want it, and in a style and finish that will harmonize correctly with the interior of your room 

He will show you eight different finishes of quartered oak and mahogany, dull 
polished ; explain how easy it is to fit most any space in any room by the use of our full and 
three-quarter length sections, and demonstrate how our patent door equalizer insures a free 
and easy action of the receding door. 


Where not represented however, we will supply all necessary information and ship on approy al—freight paid 
In either event, you will have the best Sectional Book-case that money can buy. Write for Catalogue W-107. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, CINCINNATI. 


Branch Stores New York, 380-382 Broadway Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Avenue Boston, 91-93 Federal Street 
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Che Christmas 


Drawn by 
HARRISON FISHER. 





WILL CONTAIN CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


The Two Great Popular Leaders of Political Thought. 


Three MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
Famous BRAND WHITLOCK 
Novelists GELETT BURGESS 


Replying to their November articles Bryan and Beveridge continue and close their 
discussion of The Tariff; Meredith Nicholson in an exquisite bit of prose shows him- 
self both poet and novelist; Brand Whitlock tells of the old-fashioned picturesque 
pleader, and contrasts him with the new-fangled “counsel for the corporation”; Gelett 
Burgess is at his best in The Sacred Spark, a short story, striking, original and 
absorbing. 


The Man Who Arrives 


How he comes into the great northwest searching out 
anew home. Alien and unformed, he becomes, under 
expert direction, the “maker of nations.” Sara Hamilton 
Birchall journeyed into the north in order to write 
this delightful article for the Christmas READER. 
Howard Giles has drawn the emigrant in his various 
nationalities. Pictures reproduced in two colors. 


The cover design, in full color, by 


ARTHUR CRISP 


The frontispiece, in full color, by 
S. DE IVANOWSKI 


On All News-Stands, Twenty-Five Cents. 





Drawn by HOWARD GILES 








Reader's Panes 


Drawn b 
HARRISON FISHER 





A REMARKABLE GALAXY OF CELEBRITIES 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
WILL VAWTER 


The Illustrator of Riley’s Poems Contributes New Pictures in Color. 


O. HENRY Three famous 
PERCEVAL GIBBON Short Story 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER Writers 


James Whitcomb Riley and Will Vawter have done something new ia verse and 
illustration: whimsical, comical, original. O. Henry has no competition in his par- 
ticular field, and it is a broad one. His story in the Christmas READER is an O. Henry 
story. Perceval Gibbon, in a new form, is also among the distinguished ones; his 
The Second Class Passenger made him famous. And The Sorrows of the Joneses is by 
Ellis Parker Butler. You are likely to laugh at them. 


The Outlandish Woman 


is the title of a short story which you must not fail to 
read. It is an unusual story, not in its plot, for the 
story of the man whose soul is torn between two 
women is as old as the human heart; but in its un- 
hesitatingly sure handling the work is that of a master. 
For its author, INEZ THOMPSON, we predict a bril- 
liant future. The illustrations, by HERBERT SUM- 
MERS, are reproduced in color. 




















Another story, delightfully original and irresistibly 
droll, illustrated by WILDHACK, is JOHN EDWARD 
LAUER’S tale of 


The Baby and the Pirates. 


Editorial comment on men, women and affairs o¢ 
current interest, illustrated by striking photographs, in 


OUR OWN TIMES 


R in miniature of one of the paintings in color On All News-Stands, Twenty-Five Cents 
by HERBERT SUMMERS for 7he Outlandish Woman 
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NEW BOOKS 


from the FALL LIST of 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 








THE 
STOOPING LADY 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
Author of 
“The Forest Lovers,” “Richard Yea and Nay” 


Frontispiece in colors by 


HARRISON FISHER 
$1.50 


For distinction of style and aristocracy of touch Mr. Hew- 
lett is second to none among living English writers. 











HER SON MY LADY CAPRICE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL By JEFFREY FARNOL 
af Author of Full page illustrations by 
“Brothers,” “The Hill,” Etc. CHARLOTTE WEBER DITZLER 
Frontispiece by WALTER EVERETT Decorations by T. B. HAPGOOD 
$1.50 $1.50 








MOTHER 


By 
OWEN WISTER 
Author of 
“The Virginian,” ‘‘Lady Baltimore,”’ Etc. 


With 8 illustrations, 4 of which are in colors, by © 
JOHN RAE 


Decorative borders and cover in full colors 


$1.25 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 372 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Daughter 


of 


Anderson 


Crow 


By 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Author of “GRA JSTARK,” 
“JANE CABLE,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 





Mrs. Wiggin’s 


Nelv Christmas Romance 


The Old Peabody Pew 


Charmingly illustrated in color by ALICE BARBER 
STEPHENS, with elaborate decorations on each page 
in color, and pictorial cover. 

This delightful romance of the Christmastide is bubbling over 
with native wit and humor, It has its pathos, too, but is a story 
which leaves the reader thoroughly satisfied. Mrs. Wiggin is 
bound to gain a still wider audience for her work through this 
charming episode in Maine village life. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Longfellow’s 


Classic Poem of Home Life 


The Hanging of the Crane 


With twelve magnificent illustrations in color by A. I. 
KELLER, marginal decorations in tint on each page 
and a dainty and beautiful cover. 

One of the most popular and beautiful poems of home life. It 
is a household classic which all home-makers appreciate and 
enjoy, and in this artistic form it makes an elaborate and appro- 
priate gift book. 

Tall crown 8vo, boxed, $2.00. 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


The first separate edition published of ‘‘Pau) Revere’s Ride,” 
Longfellow'’s most interesting and popular poem for children. 
With many original iJlustrations in pen and ink. 


16mo, $1.06. 


Howells’s 
Delightful Book of Trabel 


Venetian Life 


Twenty full-page sketches in color by the well-known 
artist, E. H. GARRETT, make this new edition of 
exceptional interest. 

Mr. Howells has made a number of important revisions for 
this noteworthy edition,and has written a charming introduction 
and a new final chapter, entitled ‘‘Venice Revisited,” that will 
greatly add to the reader’s pleasure in the book. 


Octavo, boxed, $5.00. 





Frontispiece from The Old Peabody Pew 





JUVENILES 








The 
Camp-Fire of Mad Anthony 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
A stirring Revolutionary story for 
boys, beginning with the tea burning 
in New Jersey. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Harry’s Runaway 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
A wholesome and amusing book for 
younger boys, telling of the escapades 
of a runaway youngster and the direful 
results of his wrongdoing. While writ- 
ing a book of adventure, Mrs. Miller 
draws a strong moral. Illustrated in 
color. 12mo, $1.25. 


Friends and Cousins 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 

Astory for young children which car- 
ries on the same characters which ap- 

eared in“‘Brothers and Sisters.” Miss 

rown is already well known to youth- 
ful readers as the author of many 
charming stories. Square 12mo, illus- 
trated. $1.00, 


Mother Goose in Silhouettes 
Cut by KATHARINE G. BUFFUM 

The more familiar Mother Goose 

Rhymes, accompanied by amusing 

silhouettes. A fascinating little gift- 

book for children. Square 18mo,75 cts. 


Illustrated Bulletin sent FREE on request 
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Admiral’s Light 


By HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT 


An attractive romance of the sea-coast borders of New 
Brunswick, which is sure to strengthen still further the 
prominent position of its author among the young writers 
of fiction. The story is written with a vividness of interest, 
a vigor of character-drawing and a magnetic quality of 
— that recall, without imitating, the masterpieces of 

obert Louis Stevenson. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 


The Jessop Bequest 


By ANNA ROBESON BURR 


A strong story of American life, magne, a power- From“ Admirals Light” 
Pp 











fully drawn group of characters and an unusual plot of the 
most compelling interest. The book combines in uncom- ' 
mon degree sound literary quality and a sense of the significance of present-day events, with 
a moving and highly dramatic story. 


With frontispiece, 12mo, $1.50 








Montlivet 


By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 


The best historical novel by a woman since “To Have 
and To Hold.”—World, New York. 


With frontispiece in color. 12mo, $1.50 


The Princess Pourquoi 
By MARGARET SHERWOOD 


Five clever parables told in the form of old-fashioned 
fairy tales, with a medizeval setting and flavor, and yet with 
a very modern meaning in them ler the observant. They 
contain some of Miss Sherwood’s best work. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 


Mr. Tuckerman’s Nieces 


From“ The Princess Pourquoi” By HELEN DAWES BROWN 











An old-fashioned romance which draws the reader alon 
with a keen and wholesome interest in the entire group of characters. The plot centers aroun 
a bachelor ge rpee to whom is bequeathed the care of three nieces. It is a story which will 
interest both old and young. 

Illustrated, l2mo, $1.50 
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THE STORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


| this important book Mr. Caffin shows clearly the con- 
nection between the artistiqgrowth of the nation and its 
development on other lines. This rich fund of knowledge, 
his suggestive and illuminating phrasing, his always definite 
comments, make the book the most satisfactory for the lay- 
man yet published. The large number of reproductions in 
this book is notable, and includes examples from nearly 
every American artist of note. Many of these have never 


before been reproduced. 


Cloth, octavo, $2.00 net 





MASTERPIECES IN COLOR 


VELASQUEZ ROMNEY REYNOLDS TURNER 
A NEW series of appreciative monographs, in which are reproduced (for the first 
time in any low-priced work on art) paintings of great masters in their fulness of 
color; with strict regard for accuracy, eight in each volume. They have been made direct 
from the original paintings, and many of the subjects selected are new to the general public. 
Each, large 12mo, brown paper boards, 65 cents net 





THE ANGELS OF MESSER ERCOLE 


By DUFFIELD OSBORNE 


CHARMING romance full of the poetry, the passion and vil- 

laihy of medieval Italy. It is the story of Ercole da Passigno, 
pypil of the painter Perugino, and boy-friend of Raphael, and of his 
rash love for the Princess Ottavia Baglioni. 


' Printed in a special Italian type, with borders; artistically 
bound in two styles, purple and dark brown; containing numer- 
ous illustrations showing the old streets and gateways of Peru- 
gia, and the masterpieces of the painters who made the old 


town famous. 
Cloth or brown paper boards, 16mo, 
bowed, $1.25 





HELLEU’S “OUR BABIES” 


These beautiful reproductions of etchings by this famous artist form a most interesting collec- 
tion. They include many notable child portraits, many sketches of children, of marked spontaneity, 
and many beautiful studies of motherhood, and show the artist in his happiest moods. Large quarto, 
with cover designed by the artist, $2.50 net. 





THE DANDELION SERIES OF CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 


Each with twelve full-page illustrations in color, and beautiful ornamentation by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Each, 
cloth, quarto, $1.50. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Shakespeare’s play, especially edited for children, with an important introductory story of the experiences 
of the lad Edmund Shakespeare as an actor, 


THE TWENTY BEST FAIRY TALES 


Selected from Grimm, Andersen and the nursery legends, such as Jack the Giant Killer, Puss in Boots, etc. 


ROBIN HOOD: HIS DEEDS AND ADVENTURES 


As recounted in the old English ballads, with only such changes as are necessary to make the meaning clear. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Frances Hodgson Burnett's Masterpiece 








THE 


SHUTTLE 


A Novel of International Marriage 


HE SHUTTLE is a great novel— great in the sense that we apply the word 

to masterpieces of the past. It is conceived with the breadth of view, the 
wide experience of life and the mastery over its infinite detail awhich distinguish 
the work of literature and remove it many degrees from the ephemeral story. 

It is the story of ‘a remarkable American girl who, in rescuing her sister 
Srom the ruins of her marriage to an Englishman of title, displays splendid 
qualities of courage, tact and restraint. As a study of American womanhood 
of modern times, the character of Bettina Vanderpoel stands alone in literature. 
As a love story, the account of her experience is magnificent. 

As a serial the novel attracted more comment than any that has appeared in 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE in a great many years. In book form, its power may 
be better appreciated, especially since many passages enrich the narrative in this 
form which were necessarily omitted from the serial. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE IN COLOR BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD. CLOTH, 12Mmo, $1.50 


















WINSTON -7/: PRAIRIE ,.U25, 
BY HAROLD BINDLOSS nih ih ath ss 


Author of Alton of Somasco, The Dust of Conflict, etc. 


IN this bracing, rapid story of the West occurs a singular situation. A young 
man of clean, laborious life is saddled with the name and the most evil 
reputation of a man who resembles him in body and in feature. The 
vicissitudes into which this brings him, and the complications due to 
his falling in love with a proud and fastidious girl make a romance of 

which you cannot read a part without wanting to know the end. 
Full of the atmosphere of that part of the West which is Bind- 

loss’s special province. 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR BY W. HERBERT DUNTON. 
CLOTH, 12M0, $1.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


two-cent stamp will bring 
ou a handsome 48-page 
illustrated pamphlet (with 
colored cover) describing a// 
our new books. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES Co. 
333 Fourth Ave., New York 


Name 





Address 
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25c per copy $3.00 per year 


























“THE MAGAZINE OF THE MOMENT” 





























THE ESSENTIAL MAGAZINE FOR HOPEFUL AMERICANS 





IT HAS NO SPECIAL NUMBERS but the November number is of 
special interest to motorists. It contains a wide range of articles related to the 


AUTOMOBILE :— 


“AN INTIMATE EXCURSION ALONG THE ROADS OF NORMANDY” 
“THE SPANISH BANDIT AND THE MOTOR CAR” 

“THE GROWTH OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA” 
“GOOD ROADS FOR THE PEOPLE” 

“MOTORING TO THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION ” 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE iin its literature and its art covers every 


field of outdoor endeavor in which human men and women live, whether it be 


FIVE GREAT FEATURES FOR 1908 


The Ship Builders of Old Salem, by Ralph D. Paine. A romance of old ships’ logs, stories of 
the Sea and Coast, of courageous men—the very spirit of old New England seafaring days, a unique and vivid 
contribution to American historical literature. 

Vivid Pictures of Every Day Life. The story of wheat. A wonderful tale. How harvest problems 
are met and conquered on farms as large as European kingdoms, There will be a series of these big farming 
stories, including corn, potatoes, sugar, cotton, Written to interest you, whether you are a city dweller or 
tiller of the soil. 

Unconventional Travel Articles, by Robert Dunn, an explorer and mountain climber who has 
been chasing volcanoes, You will be interested in his story of the Aleutians, where he stands upon a new- 
born volcanic island, the youngest land in the World, and photographs it for us ‘‘ smoking hot.” 

The Tent Dwellers, by Albert Bigelow Paine. In the same charming way in which Mr. Paine 
told about ‘‘The Van Dwellers ” in cities he now pictures certain civilized sojourners in the wilderness. 

Life Stories of American Cities, crowded with romance and adventure of the past, and pictured by 
word and photograph in the very spirit as they are to-day. 

This is only a suggestion. The twelve numbers of the magazine during the year will be full of such, and 
better things. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
35 and 37 West 3lst Street, New York 


play or work. 
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j The scene of this novel is laid 
mostly in the West during the 
time of the great westward move- 
ment previous to the Civil War 
although the story opens in Vir- 
ginia and ends there. It is full of 
strange adventure, of fights with 
the Indians, of close escapes from 
perils on land and water, of love 
and treachery, of life in the wil- 
derness under such conditions as 
confronted the first Man and his 
Mate. A tale of stirring incident 
on every page. The characters 








FALL ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE WAY OF A MAN by Emerson Hough 


are marvelously drawn, and the 
period in which the story is 
placed is reflected with wonder- 
ful spirit—full of power, passion- 
ate life and human feeling: 


Cloth, decorative 
Price $1.50 


A Great and 
Wonderful Novel by the 
Author of 
“‘The Mississippi Bubble’ 





Illustrated by 
G. WRIGHT 





AT THE FOOT OF 
THE RAINBOW 


by Gene Stratton-Porter 


The scene of this charming, idyllic 
love story is laid in Indiana; the 
action is mostly out of doors, The 
story is one of devoted friendship and 
tender, self-sacrificing love. It 4 
brimful of the most beautiful word 
painting of nature. Four illustrations 
in color by Oliver Kemp, and decora- 
tions throughout by Ralph Fletcher 


BIG GAME AT SEA 


by 
Charles Frederick Holder 
A new volume by this well- 
known sportsman and naturalist. 
Here will be found thrilling ac- 
counts of battles with the Giant 
Tuna, Devil Fish, Shark and other 
mammoth denizens of the deep 
sea. Sumptuously illustrated with 
half-tones from photographs. To 
be pub'ished early in November, 

Cloth, decorative. 

Price $2.00 net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF 
RUSSIA IN PACIFIC 
ASIA 

By Frederick McCormick 


This is by far the most important 
book on the late war that will be pub- 
lished for some time. Mr. McCormick 
was the Associated Press representa- 
tive with the Russian Army, and went 
through the war from beginning to 
end. Illustrated by numerous sketches 
made on the field by the author, half- 
tones from photographs, maps, etc. To 
be published early in November, 





Seymour. 
Cloth, decorative. Price $1.50 





J. ARCHIBALD 
McKACKNEY 


(Collector of Whiskers) 
By Ralph D. Paine 

A startling and original book of 
humor. A gentlemen of wealth and 
leisure discovers a curious analogy 
between the human whisker and 
olian harp. The “music” and 
mirth that is created is of an entirely 
new variety—pure and unadulterated 
fun. The illustrations by Wallace 
Morgan are in keeping with the text. 
Decorative boards. Price $1.25 














ble than this most interesting volume. 





convenience in the camp and on the trail; and interspersed are pertinent anec- 
dotes, related in Mr. White’s inimitable style; he has written nothing more valua- 
Cloth, decorative. Price $1.25 net 


Cloth, in box. 
2 Vols. Price $6.00 net. 





THE ROMANCE OF 
AN OLD-TIME SHIP- 
MASTER 


Edited by Ralph D. Paine 


This is a collection of letters and 
journals written by an American sea 
captain at the beginning of the last 
century. It reveals a most charming 
and lovable personality, a sort of Lord 
Chesterfield of the quarter-deck, and 
throws a curious light on life at sea at 
the time. 

Illustrated. Cloth, decorative. 


Price $L50 net 








4 CAMP AND TRAIL by Stewart Edward White 


This volume will Rrove to be another delight for Mr. White’s large circle of readers. It is a practical experience book. 
he author tells just what is necessary, and what is unnecessary for comfort an 

















THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


35 and 37 W. 3ist Street, NEW YORK 
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THE WEAVERS 
By GILBERT PARKER 


A novel that can be called truly great. In its 
sweep and immensity—a tale of rural England and 
the glittering Orient; in its novelty and heroism ;— 
a sturdy Quaker youth in the toils of Mohammedan 
Egypt; in its web of cross-purposes and contrasted 
types strangely linked together, The Weavers pre- 
sents a story intensely human, astory of love, high 
resolve and wonderful achievement. For meresurge 
of interest and excitement it outranks its great 


predecessor, The Right of Way. Illustrated. 


Price, $1.50 
ANCESTORS 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


A great American novel of the old San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs, Atherton has presented California with 
all its ancestral beauty and pride-embodied in a high-bred young girl. The city, 
with its teeming life, glows and lives in these pages, and is really as great a part of 
the drama as are the characters in the foreground, leading to a moving and impress- 
ive climax in the San Francisco earthquake. The greatest work Mrs. Atherton has 
done is Ancestors. Price, $1.75 


BARBARY SHEEP _ By ROBERT HICHENS 


Mr. Hichens again displays his wonderful power in setting forth the mystery, 
the fascination, the bewitching atmosphere of the desert. Blended with this wonder- 
ful setting are the lives of a young English lord and his wife, and a handsome Arab 
army officer who, with curious art, appeals to the heroine while her husband is absent 
hunting. The story is charged with the swift action and passion that befit a romance of 
the Algerian desert. With frontispiece in Colorand Marginal Decorations, Price, $1.25 


MAM’ LINDA By WILL N. HARBEN 


This is a stirring tale of the South—excited mobs, a pistol duel in the high road, 
and a fierce political contest uniting to give continuous dramatic fire to the story. Alto- 
gether new is the standpoint from which the race question is treated—the standpoint of 
the best element of the South. This and the delightful love story woven through the 
exciting action make a novel of real popular appeal. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


MONEY MAGIC By HAMLIN GARLAND 


The magic is that of a great Western fortune, accumulated in Western style, and 
suddenly laid at the feet of a delightful Western girl in strange, romantic fashion. 
Money brings its magic power, but it brings also a fettering restraint when love falls 
like a golden gleam across the heroine’s life. It is not the time-worn story of love 
at odds with wealth, but a powerful and novel situation, in which hearts and millions 
hang in the balance. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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Harper’s New Novels 
BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAYLIGHT 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


A volume of stories, all of which touch with subtle artistry the vague borderland of the unknown—not stories of the super- 
. a‘ural, but such as deal with strange manifestations of mentality, The principal story, ‘A Sleep and a Forgetting,” runs its 
cou se on the Riviera, under the bluest of skies and beside the bluest of waters. Other stories are ‘The Eidolons of Brooks 
Alford,’ ‘The Memory that Worked Overtime,” ‘‘A Case of Metaphantasmia,”’ and ‘‘Braybridge’s Offer.” They are written 
with all Mr. Howells’ grace and beauty of form and spirit. Iliustrated. Price, $1.50 


A HORSE’S TALE By MARK TWAIN 


One of the best short stories that Mark Twain ever wrote. It is a story of the West, of officers and soldiers and a delightful 
little girl and a horse. Surely, there never was such a thoroughly admirable horse in fiction, but at the same time the reader 
sees that it is a very real horse indeed. IUustrated. Price, $1.00 


THE FAIR LAVINIA AND OTHERS 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


The stories are admirable in their tender humor, their intensities of repressed feeling, their insight into human nature, their 
homely tragedies, their delicate and amusing sketches of village life, their charm of subtle analysis, their constant and deep 
interest. Illustrated, Price, $1.50 


SANTA FE’S PARTNER By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Santa Fe Charley and his partner, Sage Brush Hen, are the life of a western mining town, and their impromptu jokes keep 
everybody fascinated and carry along this tale of delicious humor and unfailing delight. A rich and long-to-be-rremembered 
enjoyment can be promised the reader of this book; the story itself is indescribable in words. Ilustrated, Price, $1.50 


EMERALD AND ERMINE 


By the author of “The Martyrdom of an Empress” 


A finely wrought story of Brittany, a story of mystery and love and passion, Set in ‘“‘a land of green twilights and solitudes,” 
a land of shining streams, of stately folk living in stately chateaux, and of picturesque and devoted peasants, the story moves 
toward its climax with steadily increasing interest, through absorbing scenes of excitement. 

Illustrated in color by the Author. Price, $1.50 net 


THE SECRET AGENT By JOSEPH CONRAD 


That master of English style, Joseph Conrad, has written a story of almost painful interest—a story without a stopping point, 
ee a breathing space, It has to do with bombs, and secret plots and all that strange under-world which he makes real 
oO us, Price, $1.50 


THE SETTLER By HERMAN WHITAKER 


A splendid novel of the great northwest. Bravery and savagery, love and temptation, humor and pathos, characteristic of 
the great primeval country have a part in the tale. With frontispiece, Price, $1.50 


EBEN HOLDEN’S LAST DAY A-FISHING 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


This is a new story of Eben Holden. It reveals him, old though he is, a true lover of good sport, and shows that time 
cannot change his gentle humor, his caustic wisdom, and his simple kindness. Price, 50 cents 


THE EXPLOITS OF ARSENE LUPIN _ 8y MAURICE LEBLANC 


The wonderful exploits of a gentleman burglar. Astold by himself they make a story of sheer delight. His engaging originality 
and cleverness promise to win him fame greater than any man ever had. Price, $1.25 


FROM VAN DWELLER TO COMMUTER 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


A typical and humorous story of city and suburbs. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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Scribner’s is a great and good magazine and should 





CRIBNER’S 


1908 


THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE 
By JOHN FOxX, Jr. 
Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” etc. 


“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” is to run through the year; it is the 
most ambitious work of the author, and at the same time his most suc- 
cessful. The heroine, JUNE, is most appealing, both as a little girl and 
as a grown-up woman. The pathos ofher childhood and the difficulties of 
her maturity are depicted with that instinctive sympathy which unfail- 
ingly guides Mr. Fox's masterly literary skill and shows him not only an 
artist but a rare interpreter of hearts. The scene is in the Kentucky 
mountains. The love story which runs through the novel is a charming 
one. Mr. Yohn, who made the illustrations for “The Little Shepherd,” 
JOHN FOX, Jr. will also illustrate “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 


AN OLYMPIC VICTOR : A STORY OF THE MODERN GAMES 
A three-part serial by JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


In this love story of modern Greece the author has conveyed the spirit with which in recent sone 
it revived the old classic games. The description of the great Marathon race is one of the finest 
things of the kind everwritten. It is a masterly picture of the great struggle for victory between the 
athletes of the world and ofthe thrilling scenes along the way and atthe finish in the great Stadium. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS will be mopenanes Des characteristic 
A CHRONICLE OF FRIENDSHIPS Reminiscences by WILL H. LOW 


Three Articles. Illustrated by the Author. 

Artist Life in Paris and Barbizon in the Time and Circle of the STEVENSONS 
Mr. Low’s reminiscences of his artist life are remarkable for the friendships chronicled and for 
the charming point of view of the author, both as to his friends and as to his art. There can be 
no better picture of the life of an ambitious art student thirty years ago, in the days when Millet 
was still living at Barbizon. There are many delightful accounts ——— 
of Robert Louis Stevenson and his cousin “Bob,” the art critic, ae 
who added much to the joy of Mr. Low’s student life by their 
surprising wit and vivid personalities. The illustrations are o 
unusual biographical as well as artistic value. 


DIVERSIONS IN PICTURESQUE GAMELANDS 


By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Author of ‘The American Natural History.” 


“GRAND BAD LANDS AND MULE DEER.” 

“GOLDEN DAYS IN THE SHOSHONE MOUNTAINS.” 

“THE DESERT.” 
Mr. Hornaday writes for both the nature lover and the hunter, The articles 
will be illustrated with a series of most unusual photographs. 


More of E. §S. CURTIS’S Wonderful Pictures of Indians 


Accompanied by two articles by the artist. W. T. HORNADAY 





























The publishers want efficient agents. Liberal cash commission 
paid. Particulars upon application. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





be in every American Home.— William Allen White 





















1. Irrigation: An Old Force Newly Applied 


Describing the modern application of the old forces of 
irrigation in Egypt. India and Mesopotamia. The sub. 
stitution of machinery for the Shadorfs, Sakiyehs, and 
taboots of the past. 


2. Electricity: The New Force in Old Lands 


Referring to such modern romantic contrasts as the 
Trolley Road in Damascus, the Electrical Power Com- 

any in the Valley of Kashmir and the Telegraph and 
elephone in Thibet. 


THE WEST IN THE ORIENT 
By CHARLES M. PEPPER 
Foreign Trade Commissioner, Department of Commerce and Labor. 


Mr. Pepper will contribute to the Magazine four remarkable 
papers crystallizing his impressions and observations in regard 
to the remolding of Oriental civilization with its hundreds of : -_ 
years of poverty, its picturesque religions, and social traditions through the impact of the West. 








——— 


3. The Transformation of Transportation 


shows how the old caravan trails have been modified by 
modern electric and steam railways; it outlines the 
great project for a railroad to Mecca, describes the 
moder. termina! facilities of the Bagdad Railroad, and 
— the probable effects of the proposed railway 
rom Afghanistan into Persia. 


4. The New Tide of Commerce Through Suez 


This article will give new impressions of international 
waterways, with special reference to the Suez Canal 
and the return currents of the commerce of the Orient, 
All of these articles will be profusely illustrated, 








By ARTHUR RUHL. Fully Illustrated 
Tue City or Goop Airs 
SANTIAGO, THE City oF A HUNDRED FAMILIES 
ACROSS THE CoRDILLERAS IN WINTER 


The Charm of Mountain Climbing 
By WILLIAM WILLIAMS 
The author has climbed many of the world’s 
famous peaks and writes from practical ex- 
perience of the “Indescribable attraction 
which the mountains have for some,” and of 
the wholesome and invigorating physical ex- 
ercise which belongs to the sport. Illustrated 
with an incomparable series of photographs. 


The Mountains By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


An article in the vein of the author’s well- 
known books “The Opal Sea” and “The Des- 
ert,” illustrated with a most unusual series of 
photographs of typical mountain scenery. 





Articles Written and Il'ustrated by Artists: 
RAMMING A DERELICT 
By WILLIAM J. AYLWARD 


THE OLD BOSTON POST ROAD 
By STANLEY M. ARTHURS 


Three Articles on South America 





Winter Life and Sport in Canada 
By BIRGE HARRISON 


*Long Shore Maine Fishing 
By S. M. CHASE 
and others. 


ART AND ARTISTS 


Scribner’s Magazine has attained a standard in its illus- 
trations which has earned for it most favorablecomment 
abroad as well as at home. This standard will not only be 
maintained during 1908, but an effort will be made to sur- 
pass, if en spas the achievements of previous years 
both in black and whiteand colored illustrations. Among 
the artists whose work will appear during 1908 are: 
Harrison Fisher, Frank Brangwyn, F.C. Yohn, N.C, 
Wyeth, F. Walter Tay- . . 
lor, James Songpeesey P re * 
Flagg, Alonzo Kimball, ; 

. J. Aylward, Rene 
Reinicke, Geo. Wright, 
Andre Castaigne, Stan- [ 
ley M. Arthurs, Ed- 
ward Penfield, Charles 
Huard, May Wilson 
Preston, F. E. Schoon- 
over, Henry McCarter, 
Oliver Kemp, W. M. 9 
Berger, Grace G. Wie- |) 9 
derseim, E. Fuhr, S. M. 
Chase, H. G. William- 
son, C. Coles Phillips, 
H. A. Mathes an 
others. 
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Now Ready in Book Form 








By the , By the 
author of author of 
“‘The House ie j “The House 
of Mirth” ; SS of Mirth” 


EDITH WHARTON’S 


GREAT STORY 


THE FRUIT OF 
THE TREE 


Illustrated. $1.50 


‘¢The Fruit of the Tree’’ is destined to have still greater success than ‘‘ The 
House of Mirth’’ which was the best book of its year. By the power of the narra- 
tive, the remarkable development of a situation new to fiction, though of instant 
and universal appeal, and the absorbing analysis of its effect upon the characters 
concerned, it will take a place in the first rank of American novels. Justine Brent 
will arouse even more discussion than Lily Bart. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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OME LJBRAR 
EDICINE 


6 VOLUMES —ILLUSTRATED, 
Half Leather Style Binding 


The Final Household Encyclopedia of Medicine, Disease, 
Sanitation, Hygiene, Physical Culture and Long Life 


THE GREATEST THING IN LIFE 


Health being the greatest thing in life, it is astonishing that the one necessary reference work has 
not long ago been written, especially since the last generation has seen such revolutions in medicine, 
surgery and sanitation that no layman, and scarcely any one physician, can keep up with them. 

As a supplement to the physician’s work, as a resource when a physician cannot be had, as an 
educator in the art of living, the Home Library of Medicine has received the most enthusiastic reception 
ever accorded a special encyclopedia. 


4,000 SETS WERE SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 


Before this physicians have discouraged such works, and rightly, 
Contributors, Editors and Now that a really standard household medical library is at hand to 
Revisers aid in the work of showing intelligent people how to live vigorously 
Managing Editor, and happily, the best physicians are welcoming it with the highest 
A. W. FERRIS, A,M., M.D. : Saree Id 

‘dcoaies Wades, praise. It is written so that any man, any woman and any househo 
2 ee ee. can understand and use it. Associated with Dr. Kenelm Winslow, 

rm Diseases, . ; r 

HM. Biggs, M_D. a former Harvard Professor, in this work, is a notable board of 23 


yt Coiverne M.D eminent specialists—landmarks in the medical profession. 


Thomas Darlington, M.D. EVERYBODY CAN UNDERSTAND Anp USE IT 


Pregnancy, 
ga io agg Every important illness, small and great, is described as clearly 
A. Flint, Jr., M.D. and concisely as possible, and under each disease the reader is in- 
Heart and Blood or ° 
. B. Huber, A.M., M.D. structed what to do, whether to consult a physician, what to do until 
ait «yt oe rat : “or ages. 
1.0. oheoe ADMD. the physician comes, and what to do if a physician cannot be had. The 
_ Children, remedies and treatment resulting from the very latest scientific knowl- 
Giaes aed Stings, edge are given ; all data concerning prescriptions, etc., have been 
G. G. Rambaud, M.D. rigorously revised and safezuarded by the most famous specialists. 
cada . . 
A. D. Rockwell, A’M,, M.D. We are not book publishers and we do not have to make a 


profit out of this set other than the widened recognition of the 














‘otsOns, 
E, E. Smith, M.D. : 
Cararrh, REVIEW OF REviEws as the magazine most closely up to the 


pie yp hag times, a. magazine that consistently be/ps in living and 


H. B. Wilcox, M.D. thinking. The six handsome volumes would be cheap 
CONTRIBUTORS at ten dollars, and this will be their price when they are 


S.J. Baker, M.D) , Food Adu/teration . 

W.P,Gerhard,C.E., Pure Water Supply put on sale at the book stores. 

J. McK. Hill, - — Care of Fud 

5. W. Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

u : Nerves and Outdoor Life 

D. = Lames y | PT snes te This first edition we are going to ship to responsible 

Sir H, Thompson Bart, F.R..C.S..M.D., persons who send 50 cents, engaging to pay #1 a month 
London ‘ - Long Life for only seven months—and each purchaser will receive 

Stewart E. White, - Camp Com/.rt the Review or Reviews for two full years—or $7 

pays for the books and the two years’ subscription, Medicine and the Review 

As this proposition is to deliver to you the “a Wate. 
full wpa $10 set of the new Home Medical Library, re ge prepaid, for $1 over the il tine obechs Fou on 
regular subscription price of the magazine, it is obvious the first edition will not last long. cept your Introductory Offer, 


So Order at Once to Get This Price 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., !3 Astor Pl. New York 





I enclose soc. for 
the Home Library of 
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Fourth Edition—100th Thousand 


Within Twenty-five Days After Publication 


The Shepherd of the Hills 


A Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of “THAT PRINTER OF UDELL’S” 








“A sterling good — mail “Aaalist on the ordinary literature of 
— Chicago ily News. = | THE SHEPHERD e day,it is as a pure, white stone 
Po 2 set up alongadreary road of unend- 
“A most interesting story” k = orm HILLS ing monotony” —Buffalo Courier. 
—St. Louis Republic. “It Is a heart-stirting: story. Ataleto 
“ se” ring laughter and tears; a story 
eccrine ee. , P| Ne, to be read per | —_ , ae 
—Gra apids Hera. 
“Better than the poe on? eel oe, “One of the vote sat pp “ “ 
nscript. year. ... A powerful and analy 
“It is a story of human emotions” cal study of character” 
—Nashville Banner. — Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
ey “The storyis a delightful mingling of 
The characters are excellently por- love and sadness, of strength and 
trayed”—New York Globe. weakness”—Buftalo Times. 














352 pages. Eight Illustrations by Weddell. 


12mo. 


Ornamented Cover. $1.50 


Cloth. 


Author’s biography and portrait, printed on India tint in double-tone (5x74), with every 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 





promptly. Great reductions. 


Established 1895 


Largest Sellers of 


I Books by Mail in the World 
We will not honor 


uests for catalog from la 





A Guide for Book Buyers, 
EE 576 pages. Size, 5 x84. 
Write us for it ay. 
Our mammoth catalog advertises over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
: Big savings. Catalog sent, postage prepaid, free on request. A quarter million buyers 
testify to the advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your orders. Our prices are con- 


vincing. Unequaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Secy. and Treas. 
cities like New 2es-268 





Se AEN NN MNRAS, 
of all the Publishers. 


BOOKS evcsue: 


Every book carried in stock. Orders filled 


Incorporated 1899 


Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Philadelphia, Boston, etc. 














The New Book 


“Country Homes 
and Gardens of 
Moderate Cost.” 


FREE! 


A beautiful cloth-bound book 9 x 12 inches, heavy plate paper, con- 

taining 200 PLANS and ILLUSTRATIONS of houses costing from 
$800 to $6,000, designed by the foremost architects, and fully described. 
Also practical chapters on the whole subject of home building, 
choosing a site, styles, design, material, finish, fire-proofing, fur- 
nishing, wall decoration, planting and gardens, all by authori- 
tative writers. 
Whether you are planning to buy, build or improve a 
home place, you will need and enjoy this artistic and 
practical work which is made exclusively for subscribers 
to HousE & GARDEN, FREE OF COST. 





THE BOOK 




























TWO ror ONE, «0 ONE FREE 





The Magazine 


louse Garten 


72 Pages Monthly 
Beautifully Printed 


25c a Copy 
$3.00 a Year 





THE MAGAZINE 








The handsomest magazine in America. Brimful of modern and 
practical ideas, and beautiful reproductions, of special value and interest 
to the home-lover covering the whole field of artistic building, gardening, 
decorating, etc., showing how to make one dollar dothe work oftwo, and 
earning the subscription price many times over. Timely articles by lead- 
ing architects, decorators, and landscape g and other authoriti 
from month to month, giving the newest and sanest ideas on how to 
make the most of your house and garden. 





Send no money! 
Sign and mail the coupon in lower corner. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER We send this book at no cost to you together with 


current copy of “House and Garden” for examination, 
If you like “House and Garden,” simply send us $3.00 for a full year’s sub- 
scription, and we will present you “Country Homes of Moderate Cost” abso- 
lutely free. Ifyou do not want them, return the book only, within 5 days at our expense. 


Country Homes and Gardens of Moderate Cost 
House and Garden, 25c a Copy, $3.00 a a Both for $3 ° 00 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE -READER ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you are NOT a Subscriber to THE 
BOOKMAN you will be interested in the 
following remarkable offer: 


We will give away, ABSOLUTELY FREE, two books 
with every new subscription to THI] BOOKMAN received 
‘through this advertisement. 


One of the books is ‘‘Graustark,’’ probably the most popular 
book George Barr McCutcheon has written. 


The other book is ‘‘Books I Have Read.’’ This book is a 
‘register in which may be entered succinctly the title, names of 
author and publisher, date of reading, subject, references to marked 
passages, and comments pertaining to each book as one peruses it. 
(By means of it many facts may be kept in view, which otherwise 
would soon be lost or so disconnected as to be unavailable.) In ad- 
dition, provision is made for an alphabetical index of the books read. 


Both of these books are in their regular editions, ‘‘Graustark,”’ 
$1.50, and ‘‘ Books I Have Read,’’ $1.00, just as sold in the stores, 


A word about THE BOOKMAN: 


For over twelve years THE BOOKMAN has been conceded to be the foremost 
literary magazine of this country. Now it is not merely that. It is the only one. It has 
enjoyed from the outset the co-operation and support of some of the most capable 
writers of the time, and it has had exceptional opportunities through its publishing and 
editorial channels of keeping in constant touch with the literary and book-producing 
centers throughout the world. In the year 1908 it will be full of interest not only for 
those of bookish tastes, but for the general reader. 


The regular price of THE BOOKMAN is $2.50 for one year’s 


subscription. 
OUR OFFER 


If you will send us $2.50, we will not only send you THE 
BOOKMAN for a year, postpaid, but will include, absolutely free 
and postpaid, to any address in the United States 


A copy of ““Graustark” (Regular edition, $1.50) 


A copy of “Books I Have Read”’ (Regular R-Now. 


ene MESSRS. 
edition, $1.00) DODD, MEAD & 


. COMPANY 
Please remit by draft or 273 Pah Ave. Mow Yaak 
money order. Enclosed find $2.50 for which send 
THE BOOKMAN for one year begin- 


Dodd, Mead & Company ning with the number, 


and include a copy of “Graustark”’ and of ‘Books 
° » Read,” free and postpaid. 
Publishers of i Have Rea _ —— 


THE BOOKMAN 





Address _ 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST from 
A.C. McClurg & Co’s Fall List 
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THE REAL AGATHA 
By EDITH HUNTINGTON MASON 
A tale of the unusual adventures of two young men and an heiress. A most 
cleverly constructed mystery. With frontispiece by W. T. Smedley. Decorative 
cover. Sq. 12mo. Net $1.00. 
FOR MAISIE 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 
Miss Tynan has this time chosen England for her scene. A fine study of un- 
selfish love and devotion. With frontispiece by Walter J. Enright. 12mo, $1.25. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT TO QUEEN BESS 
By ANNA B. McMAHAN 
A delightful little story, woven around the first presentation of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” at Queen Elizabeth’s court. Printed in two colors in quaint, 
unique old type, with illustrations, and bound in tapestry cloth, Elizabethan style. 
Illustrated. Tall 16mo. Net $1.00. 


THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 
Compiled by WALLACE RICE 
Axioms and aphorisms by the great emancipator for every day in the year. Its 
attractive and novel make-up commend it for gift purposes. With frontispiece. 
Novelty binding. Tall 16mo. Net $1.00. 


THE FRANKLIN YEAR BOOK 
Compiled by WALLACE RICE 
Maxims and morals from the great American philosopher for every day in the 
year. Similar to the “Lincoln Year Book.” With frontispiece. Novelty binding. 
Tall 16mo. Net $1.00. 


IMPROVING SONGS FOR ANXIOUS CHILDREN 
By JOHN and RUE CARPENTER 
A captivating book for children, who will think they understand it all; but the 
things they do not understand will make it quite as attractive to older people—the 
whimsicality and subtle humor, the sympathy and understanding, and finally the 
exceptional beauty of the music. Quaintly illustrated in colors. Oblong folio, 
11x14 inches. Net $1.50. 
A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND RHYMES 
Edited by 8S. BARING-GOULD 
None of the various editions of the old nursery songs lately published may 
boast of being so complete historically, or illustrated so happily, as this collection. 
With illustrations and decorations. Large 12mo. Net $1.50. 


LIFE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By GEORGE P. UPTON 

Four new volumes added to this very popular series of historical biographies 
for children, translated from the German, making sixteen in all. Each volume 
illustrated. Each, net 60c. 

Joseph Haydn. Herman and Thusnelda. Frithiof Saga. The Swiss Heroes 

THE PRAIRIE CLASSICS 

A series of uniform reprints of the standard writers of fiction. Compactness, 
readability and serviceability are the features of this edition. Each volume with 
frontispiece in colors by George Alfred Williams. Size 41-2 by 71-4 inches. 
Each, net $1.00. . 


Ready: Tale of Two Cities, Kenilworth, Oliver Twist, Ivanhoe 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS fom 
A.C.McClurg & Co’s Fall List 


THE GREAT PLAINS 
By RANDALL PARRISH 
The romantic and picturesque features of the Great West related in an inter- 
esting yet historically accurate manner. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Net $1.75. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA 
By COL. H. H. SARGENT, U.S. A. 
This is the first elaborate and exhaustive account of the operations of our 
Army and Navy at Santiago in 1898, by a skilled observer and authority. Three 
volumes, with twelve maps. 12mo. The set, net $5.00. 


VENICE 
By POMPEO MOLMENTI 
Part II. Venice in the Golden Age: Its Individual Growth from the Earliest 
beginning to the Fall of the Republic. Translated from the Italian by Horatio 
F. Brown, British Archivist in Venice; author of “In and Around Venice.” (Fol- 
lowing Part I, published last Fall.) Two volumes. With many illustrations. 8vo. 


Net $5.00. 
LITERARY RAMBLES IN FRANCE 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS 
The author has long been familiar with the life and work of the French people, 
and treats the subject in a most entertaining manner. With eight illustrations. 


8vo. Net $2.50. 
IMMENSEE 
By THEODORE STORM 

Translated from the German by George P. Upton. This is an entirely new 
version of this favorite German classic. Beautifully printed. Illustrated and dec- 
orated by Margaret and Helen M. Armstrong. Sq. 8vo. boxed. Net $1.75. 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 
By WILLIAM D. BOULTON 

A comprehensive biography of the great painter—just, impartial, interesting 
and enlivened with humor. With forty illustrations of his most celebrated paint- 
ings. 8vo. Net $2.75. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 
By MRS. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON 

There is much Chinese porcelain in England and America, about which its 
owners know very little. It is for such that the present book is designed. With 
forty illustrations. Large 12mo. Net $2.00. 

OLD OAK FURNITURE 
By FRED ROE 

A work which classifies in chronological order examples of the various articles, 
based largely on personal investigation and contemporary writers. With frontis- 
piece in colors and many illustrations. 8vo. Net $3.00. 

THE ART OF RETOUCHING SYSTEMATIZED 
By IDA LYNCH HOWER 

A much desired manual of practical and methodical instructions, for the pro- 
fessional as well as the amateur photographer, in the art of retouching negatives. 
With photograph frontispiece and several text illustrations. 12mo. Net $1.00. 
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The 
HEART 
LINE 


By GELETT BURGESS 


Author of 
THE WHITE CAT, etc. 


Mr. Burgess has found a virgin land in 
which to exercise his surpassing wit and 
wisdom—the fat field ofthespiritualistic 
fakir. Through this underworld filled 
with intriguing mediums, faith-doctors 
and clairvoyants, the novelist leads his 
palmist-hero and his daring heroine. Of 
no common clay are his characters 
made, but the wonderful cleverness 
and painstaking fidelity of description 
makes them alive and charming. 

All through the intricate, swiftly- 
moving plot there pulses a great love 
for San Francisco, and the descriptions 
of the gay life among the ‘‘Epicureans 
of the West’’ make 
an entrancing feature 
of The Heart Line,a 
book which will take 
rank among the great 
American novels. 


Twelve 
Pictures by 
LESTER RALPH 


$1.50 Postpaid jee a 


BY Si Fa 





Drawing for THE HEART LINE 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Publishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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HARRISON FISHER’S 
Attractive Gift Book 


A DREAM“” 
of =~ 
FAIR WOMEN 


A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN is a series of superb drawings in color, each por- 
traying in Mr. Fisher’s most brilliant manner some lovely woman. Each is inspired 
by a popular poem. Mr. Fisher has lavished upon the text a luxury of line and color 
destined to add new fame to his work and make this the gift book of the year. 





Drawing from 
A DREAM OF 
FAIR WOMEN 


TWENTY-TWO PICTURES IN COLOR 


Elaborate Decorations in Tint 


SizE 7x10 INCHES 3 $3.00 PosTPAID 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Publishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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By the Author of 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR 












BY 
OCTAVE THANET 


The Lion’s Share 


Like its famous predecessor, The Man of the Hour, this new 
novel by Octave Thanet is bound to be the book of its year. 


By OCTAVE THANET, Author of The Man of the Hour 
Seven Pictures by E. M. ASHE. $1.50 Postpaid 
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For 
Lovers of Romance 


ee ee 


HAROLD 
MAC GRATH’S 


NEW 
BOOK 


The Best Man 


By the Author of THE MAN ON THE BOX, HALF A ROGUE, 
ENCHANTMENT, HEARTS AND MASKS, THE PUPPET CROWN, £iéc. 














Light-hearted romance has more devotees than any other school of fiction; the appeal of 
care-free youth and gay love is universal. In this field Harold MacGrath has proved himself 
a master, his stories 7he Man on the Box, Half a Rogue, Hearts and Masks, etc., scoring instant 
and lasting success. Clever dialogue, boyish enthusiasm, brave sentiments and fresh plots are 
to be found in his latest book, THE BEST MAN. 


THE GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON 


In making THE BEST MAN an ideal gift book, Mr. MacGrath has been ably seconded by 
Will Grefe, whose art has wrought a truly beautiful book. Eight full-page drawings by Mr. 
Grefe mark the pinnacle of clever book illustration. 













Postpaid $1.50 
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Drawn by C.F. UNDERWOOD /or LOVE SONGS OLD AND NEW 


Pictures in color by C. F. UNDERWOOD 


Love Songs Old and New 


A collection of the most famous and most popular songs of tenderness and gallantry that have endeared 
themselves to lovers of many generations, They are the songs that haunt our memories and touch our 
hearts; such songs as Annie Laurie, Robin Adair, The Quilting Party and Oh, Promise Me. For each song one 
of the most suecessful American exponents of sentimental art has painted a picture, ravishing in its beauty, 
warmth and color. 


Size 7x10 inches, price $3.00 net, including a year’s subscription to THE READER MAGAZINE 
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Copyright, 1907, The Bobbs-Merrill Company Reproduced from the cover of THE RAGGEDY MAN 


Riley Child-Verse 
THE RAGGEDY MAN 


In this exquisite volume are assembled the several poems that relate the deeds, exploits, jests 
and humors of the favorite Riley character, beloved by children the land over, the hero of every 
nursery. In plan and execution this is the most elaborately beautiful book for children ever issued. 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. Lavishly illustrated and decorated by 

ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS. 11x12 inches, $1.50 postpaid 
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MOR Ne eine: A 


Tn New 
Riley 
Book 
of 
Entirely 
New 
Poetry 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Morning 


Morning is the one right name for this new book through whose length blows the breath of 
early day, smiting old hearts with gladness. The poet is ooking back upon life's dawn through. 
the golden haze of memory. — Laurance Chambers in the October Reader 

Every line and word is sweet and sounds with the kindly, gentle spirit all Riley readers 
know. — Chicago Record-Herald 

His message is the sweetness, the simplicity, the happiness of childhood and youth, and, 
voiced as he voices it, the message is inspiring and ennobling. — Indianapolis News 


With frontispiece portrait of Mr. Riley in photogravure, $1.25 Postpaid 
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By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


The 


Brass 
Bowl 


A tale of rapid adventure which 
carries us, with a pleasant sense 
of surprise and exhilaration, over 
the thin ice of its probability. It 
pictures a see-saw struggle of 
wits between a young club man 
and a burglar, while the clever 
little heroine stands between 
them and teeters the plank.— 
Lite. 


Pictures by 
ORSON LOWELL 


$1.50 postpaid 





Astrong tale of California—mystery land of modern 
history. The failure of the Nevada bank, the Kear- 
ney sand-lot riots, the oriental horrors of Highbinder 
plots, the spectacular effort to ruin one of San Fran- 
cisco’s heroes; through such stirring scenes Mr. Wal- 
cott leads his readers in this novel of love and strife. 


The Apple of Discord 


By EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT 
Author of BLINDFOLDED 


‘True to his San Franciscan atmosphere, Mr. Walcott 
has woven into his narrative love, vibrant love, but his 
is not a story in which ‘man must work and woman 
must weep.” In The Apple of Discord woman is the 
informing principle of life, the motor spring of faith, 
the impelling force behind all man’s efforts. 


Illustrations by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 
Postpaid $1.50 
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IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 





By HERBERT QUICK 
Author of DOUBLE TROUBLE 


Not since Robert Elsmere and John 
Ward, Preacher, has there appeared 
a religious novel so well qualified to 
attract attention and rouse a violent 
storm of controversy. Through Emer- 


son Courtright, brother to every man, 
the author teaches that Jesus meant to 


establish an earthly kingdom, and that 
his ideas for such a kingdom, if followed 
to-day, would regenerate society. But 
the book is not a sermon; it is more. 
It is a big story, crowded with living 
men and women, full of action, illu- 


mined with humor, vivid, vigorous and 
tremendously effective. 


Five Pictures by C. D. WILLIAMS 
$7.50 postpaid 





By WARREN CHENEY ° 
Author of THE CHALLENGE 


On the publication of THE CHAL- * 
LENGE Mr. Cheney was hailed as the 
American Turgenief. His Wife places 
the proud title beyond dispute. It is 
a powerful drama of primitive passions 
working in the silent immensity of Alas- 


kan snows. 

The central characters, a man and a 
woman of heroic mold, have an almost 
somber intensity. But there is humor 
as well as strength, and happiness after , 
atonement, 


Frontispiece in Color by F. E. SCHOONOVER 
$1.50 postpaid 
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BOOK-PLATES 


INSURE YOUR BOOKS 


Against Loss and Careless Usage 


The necessity of book-plates is obvious to every book-lover 
who possesses a library of one hundred volumes or more. 











= You dislike to disfigure a handsome 


EX -LIBRIS - volume by writing your name on the 


front fly-leaf. 


Yet you know how important it is 
that one’s books should bear some 
appropriate mark of ownership for 
identification when mislaid, loaned 
or lost. 














THE DAINTY (2 ornamental 
BOOK-PLATE name label) serves 


a practical purpose 
in an artistic manner, and is, more- 
over, a mark of refined taste. 





The book-plate lends dignity to the 
volume, often preventing rough 
handling because it serves notice of 
the owner’s care and appreciation 


of his books. 
oo 


THIS COUPON 


Sent promptly will bring 
se full particulars— 

1ow, through co-oper- 
AM. A. MORGAN ation with others, 
ate may secure a 

ook-plate for To John D. Morris 
every book & Company, 
Above is one of half a hundred designs in the in your Phitadeiphia : 

64-page Book-Plate Brochure. library. Send me, postpaid, with- 

out cost or obligation on my 


part, your 64-page brochure of 
FREE—A 64-Pa e Brochure original book-plate designs, with 
g particulars of your special offer. 
of original book-plate designs, with 


information regarding the service 
we are giving booklovers. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA Aten — 
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Good Points in Pianos 


O one, no matter how expert, can tell by merely looking at a piano if 


it is a good one or not. 


To know the maker’s name helps, but some makers turn out more than 
Pps, 


one grade of pianos. 


There’s one way to be perfectly safe in buying a piano; find a maker who 
knows only one grade—the best; who has been making the best for many 
years; whose pianos don’t change in tone with age; who makes pianos for 
what they are more than for what he gets for them. 

You’ll buy a Crown Piano; they are made in one grade only by a maker 


who won’t put his name on any but a perfect piano. 


send tor Cotmtagne A. Geo. P. Bent, Manufacturer 


Crown Place, Chicago 
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Tales 


of a 

City 
That 
Was 


By 
Earl Derr Biggers 


NHREE days after the passing of 
Ni the old San Francisco, when they 
fe4)) who had but lately been gay trav- 
asi elers down the “Great Highway” 
were huddled beside desolated 
homes, a young man in a New York newspa- 
per office sat down to write the city’s requiem. 
He had known and loved it in the mad, merry 
days when it was still a legacy of the devil- 
may-care Forty-niners, and that it was no more 
—that in one night Time, craftiest of scene- 
shifters, could drive Momus to the wings and 
set the stage for tragedy—appalled him. In- 
spired by exuberant memories, he wrote, in 
The City That Was, something that is very 
near to literature. 

The city that was may never be again, but 
the same inspiration that helped Mr. Irwin 
will rise to the aid of writer folk. Earthquake 
and fire have swept away “Romance in purple 
letters” ; the lights are out along the “Rialto 
of the desperate” ; the music from the dance 
halls down on the “Barbary Coast” no longer 
makes hideous the Californian night. The 
tiny restaurant where Art scribbled its exotic 
legends on the wall is gone; Chinatown, re- 
gion where the stahch of heart might follow 
adventure to the brink of danger—and over— 
is a myth. In the trail of vanishing charlatan 
and adventurer, artist and “danseuse,” have 
come the contractor, the carpenter and the 
mason, and Graft has elbowed Gayety from 
the scene. But they will find that by no pro- 
saic artisan hand was the old town built; it 
grew of itself in the Bret Harte days, when 








with the golden dust might be purchased love 
or a meal, a song—ay, life itself. Modern 
hands will modernize; once highways of ro- 
mance will be turned by phlegmatic masons 
into ordinary streets; San Francisco the Im- 
possible, the City of Miracles, will become a 
bromidic town. The clan of the faithful must 
ape the cry of Kipling’s Cave Man: “Ro- 
mance is dead.” 

In the pages of the young writers who have 
known San Francisco, however, the romance of 
“the city that was” will live. Many tales of it 
are still to be told, and they will be entertain- 
ingly told, for the spirit of the gay old town 
would rise to haunt any of its historians who 
proved a dullard. That the trend is toward 
stories of the city by the Western Gate is 
shown by the fact that, among the fall novels, 
three have to do with San Francisco. They 
are The Heart Line, by Gelett Burgess; The 
Apple of Discord, by Earle Ashley Walcott, 
and The Lion’s Share, by Octave Thanet. 

The last named, though a story of power 
and charm, is not so important in this connec- 
tion as the other two, because, unlike them, its 
plot and its setting are not inseparable. In 
any American city could the author of The 
Man of the Hour have woven her entrancing 
web of mystery; many localities would have 
risen delighted to furnish her a captain of 
finance on whom to wreak her scorn. She finds 
in San Francisco, however, a most appropriate 
background for stirring adventure, and utilizes 
as a crashing, stupendous climax, the tragedy 
of the earthquake itself. 
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The scenes of Mr. Walcott’s novel, on the 
other hand, could have been laid in but one 
city—San Francisco. For in The Apple of 
Diséord the author leads us through the dark 
and devious ways of Chinatown; we stand 
now frightened in dim ante-rooms, now awed 
amid the Oriental splendor of “Big Sam’s” 
reception room. With the story of the war of 
the Tongs over a poor little Chinese girl, the 
author has woven the romantic tale of Dennis 
Kearney, hack driver, whose oratorical flights, 
written for him by reporters, moved the San 
Francisco riff-raff of the seventies to a revolt 
that ended in bloodshed. We all know Mr. 
Walcott for a master adventurer ; no situation 
is so involved that he can not extricate his 
characters with ease. And just when every- 
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thing is in the most hopeless of tangles— 
presto, it is all unraveled, and she has fallen 
into his arms in the old yet pleasing way. 
Through the winter nights to come this book 
is going to make many of us, against our 
calmer judgment, throw another log on the 
fire. 

He who sits down to read The Heart Line 
should have a pile of logs at his elbow, else 
the Epilogue will find him before a cold and 
cheerless hearth. There is a vast deal of talk 
about “the great American novel,” but experi- 
ence has proved that the country is too broad ; 
each story must be the story of a section. Mr. 
Burgess has written in this book what might be 
called the ‘great American novel of San Fran- 
cisco.” It is an epic of “the city that was.” 
Charlatans and rogues, palmists 
and fakirs hold the stage; and 
against the background of spir- 
itualistic trickery the author sets 
forth a truly great love story— 
the love of a beautiful girl for 
a man whom fate has made a 
trickster, and his conversion to 
an honorable calling through 
that love. Over the story broods 
the spirit of the sophisticated 
city; it burns with the fever of 
uncertainty, of chance; through 
it drift the gay, unhappy folk 
typical of that famed Bohemia 
—seeking to read the future— 
and forget the past. Mr. Bur- 
gess has created characters that 
will ~ live— Madam Spoll, in 
league with spirits, Gay P. 
Summer of the lively tastes and 
Mrs. Page in full accord, the 
cynical Cayley, the art-worship- 
ing members of Piedra-Pinta, 
and—third corner of the eternal 
triangle—Fancy Gray. 

Fancy Gray must have a par- 
agraph to herself. She would 
have demanded it. First she 
would have asked, “Do you 
think me pretty?” and then she 
would have demanded a para- 
graph to herself. Mr. Irwin 
compares San Francisco to a 
gay, frivolous woman ; Mr. Bur- 
gess has given us in Fancy Gray 
the woman herself. To imagine 
her grown old borders the im- 
possible. She was all that is 
young and happy; all that is 
careless and free ; all that is lov- 
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able. Romance must have 
stalked San Francisco’s 
streets generations be- 
fore she could be. Hers 
was the heritage of all 
the ages’ laughter ; but it 
was the laughter that 
cloaks a tragedy. She 
was inconsequential ; glo- 
rious. She ‘‘wore life as 
a rose in her bosom.” 

Let us turn the pages 
of The Heart Line; the 
city that was has become 
the city that is. It is 
evening ; down the “Bar- 
bary Coast,” on the old 
Plaza, along Kearney 
Street, the lamps burn 
brightly; hearts — and 
vows—are light. 
Through the narrow 
paths of Chinatown John 
goes slinking — slinking 
—his hands hidden in 
his sleeves. At Fulda’s 
the poets and the artists 
are gathering; at Car- 
minetti’s a few of the 
more precocious revelers 
already have their feet 
upon the tables. It is a 
mysterious hour in the 
most mysterious of cities. 
You whom the old-tim- 
ers designated by the ti- 
tle of Gentle Reader, 
where shall we go to-night? Shall we attend 
Flora Flint’s Marvelous Materializing Seance 
on Van Ness Avenue, or shall we run out 
to the Cliff House to see to-morrow’s sun- 
rise? No? Then how about Fulda’s, where 
Art rules supreme—where, you remember, 
Fancy Gray was once crowned queen—ah, you 
still shudder at thought of the night they 
sat round the table, telling each other that the 
waters off Goat Island are cold—so cold. All 
right, let us visit Francis Granthope’s studio 
and ask him to read our palms. There may 
be great things in your future and in mine— 
things it will thrill us to hear in that mysteri- 
ous, velvet-curtained room. You have no de- 
sire to know the future? Very well. Perhaps 
the rheumatism is troubling you again. Why 
not call on Doctor Masterson, the celebrated 
“magnetic healer”? Up two flights in the 
gloomy building on Market Street, among 
chiropodists, cheap tailors and “painless” 
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dentists, he is waiting—waiting for his vic- 
tims. Just for the fun of the thing, shall we 
be victims, too? 

No. Alluring as these proposed adventures 
are, it is for another that you long. I know 
what you want, for I want it, too. You want 
to go down among the warehouses, the fac- 
tories and the freight stations—down to Car- 
minetti’s, where the Italian wine flows fast, 
red as the flush in the cheek of the diner. It is 
here that Romance and tawdry Sin drink one 
another’s health across the dirty table. It is 
here we may join hands with Life. Let us 
find a rest, in this secluded corner. Timidly 
the patron glides from table to table, pleading 
for a fictitious order. Now and again the face 
of a passing wayfarer who has dined too well 
peers in at us above the soiled curtains. The 
fun is at its height; life is fast and furious. 
Suddenly, in the midst of uproar, falls an 
awed hush. At the table in the center, Fancy 
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FANCY GRAY 
Drawn by LESTER RALPH for i4e Heart Line. 


Gray has raised her lips for a stranger to kiss! 
For a second the spell is unbroken, then the 
cheap diners rattle their steins on the tables 
to show their approval of Bohemian ways. 
The crowd is disgusting, the air nauseating— 


but Fancy Gray! To no avail would she re-., 


mind us of it—‘‘no fair falling in love!” Fair 
or not, she has won your heart, and mine. For 
she and the old San Francisco are one and the 
same. 

The old San Francisco! Perfervid, extrava- 
gant, flamboyant, it offered easy refuge to 
charlatan and rogue; but gained rather than 





lost thereby, for to it they brought much of its 
golden glamour. Its ways were wanton, its 
charm undefinable; between it and the Com- 
monplace lay a chasm years only served to 
widen. Even in its dying hour it boasted the 
guerdon of a new and terrible Romance! 

Out by the Western Gate the masons may 
work forever with cold chisels ; there are some 
cities masonry never made. It was Old Time, 
master mechanic, who built the Golden City 
that was. And until he sees fit to lend car- 
penter and contractor a hand, it must be 
through enchanted pages that we visit it again. 
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Do the wheels slip around 
without making any progress? 
The human engine needs fuel 


that is rich in the proteids—the 
element that repairs waste tissue 
and replenishes the energy ex- 
pended in work or play—to get 
the right grip on the business 
of life. If the wheels are slip- 
ping around without taking you 
forward, put sand on the track 
by eating 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


a food that is rich in the proteids 
—the fuel that enables the 
human body and mind to “do 
things.” It contains all the 
muscle-making, _ brain-building 
elements in the whole wheat 
grain, made digestible by cook- 
ing, shredding and baking. 

An ideal summer food—not 
so heating as corn or oats; con- 
tains more nutriment and is 
more easily digested. 


A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT will supply the energy for work 
or play. TRISCUIT is the same as the 

iscuit, except that it is compressed into 
a wafer. It is used as a toast with butter, 
cheese or marmalades. It is an ideal food for 
flat-dwellers, light housekeepers, campers, for 


picnics, for excursions on land or at sea. 
“IT’S ALL IN THE SHREDS”’ 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. Niagara Falls, W.Y. 
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Old Fashioned 
Girls—By Our 
Modern Artists 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 











@ If you were to attempt to picture your idea of an 
old-fashioned girl, how would you depict her? Would 
she have a curl nestling alongside the curve of her 
neck, tantalizingly tempting her admirers gently to 
lift it and kiss the soft, pinky-white flesh against which it 
rests? Would she be a Dolly Varden type, daintily 
graceful? Would she be a sedate Colonial dame in Quaker 
bonnet and sober dress? Would she be a Pompadour beauty? 
Perhaps you will be able to find your ideal amongst the collection 
of ‘‘Old Fashioned Girls’’ issued by Armour & Company in the 
form of a Calendar as their 1908 contribution to American art. 
Five prominent American artists have endeavored to picture their 
ideals. A. B. Wenzell, C. Allan Gilbert, Henry Hutt, Harrison 
Fisher and F.S. Manning have succeeded in producing a veritable 
chef d’'Oeuvre. Considered either as a collection or singly, the 
pictures are pronounced by art connoisseurs to be a valuable addi- 
tion to the artistic achievements of the year. The manner in 
which they may be obtained is mentioned below. @A gulf wider 
than time separates the old-fashioned woman from her twentieth 
century sister. Our grandmothers and their grandmothers before 
them were taught all the intricacies of brewing and baking, There 
was nothing about the art culinary they did not know how to do. 
@ Extract of Beef (especially if it is Armour’s) is one of the 
new-fashioned things that help the untrained woman of today to 
lighten labor and solve domestic problems. The old-fashioned 
woman was compelled to boil the very life out of the beef-shin in 
order to secure the extract of beef. The operation required more 
than hours—-it took days—weary days—hanging over a steaming 
soup pot skimming and stirring until the soul was boiled out 
of the woman as well as the shin. @ The twentieth-century woman 
dips a spoon into a tiny jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, stirs it 
about in the pot containing the other ingredients—and the soup is 
made. @ The old-fashioned woman knew nothing about the use of 
beef for flavoring and coloring purposes. She had recourse to 
black coffee or caramel when she desired to make a dark-colored 
gravy. The woman of today knows that Armour’s Extract of 
Beef not only colors the gravy, but adds to the intensity of the 
browned-meat taste. 
@ Old Fashioned Girl Calendar will be sent on receipt of twenty- 
five cents in stamps, or in exchange for one metal cap from jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef, accompanied by four cents for postage. 
If desired, the ‘‘ Old Fashioned Girls’ may be secured without 
calendar dates or advertising. These are printed on extra large, 
special paper, and are suitable for framing or portfolio purposes. 
The entire set will be sent, express prepaid, for one dollar, or 
single pictures will be furnished for twenty-five cents. 


BY C. ALLAN GABERT 
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CLOUDY GLASS—and ITS REMEDY 
Nothing so mars the 

Beauty of Choice Glass- 

ware as the Filmy Cloud 

that remains after Wash- 

ing with Soap in the Old- 

Style Way. sive Remedy 

1S Simple: Stop using Soap 

and Wash all Glass with 


meclailete 


(A SOAPY POWDER) 
You'll be surprised to see 
how Brilliant and full of 
Lustre it will be—'twill 


stay so too. 


Pe wh MAKES GLASS, CHINA, SILVER AND 
bar IN€ PORCELAIN SHININGLY BRIGHT. 


Port Wine 


The Heart of the Grape — Best 
in the World 


For seventy-five years its purity, dody and flavor 

—popularly known as Irondequoit d0dy and flavor—has secured its 
place in the home, both for use on the table and in the sick room. It 
is a rich, mellow wine, highly matured and possessing all tonic proper- 
ties possible in a perfect wine. 

It is made from special grapes grown for this special purpose, and 
from the first to the last it has the attention that makes it what it is. 

For sale by druggists. If you cannot get it there, write us. Booklet 
free on request. 


IRONDEQUOIT WINE COMPANY 
203 Main Street, East : Rochester, N. Y. 


Sectional view of vineyard 
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The Ideal Instrument For Your Home Is 


THE ANGELUS PIANO 


Any One Can Play It 


The ANGELUS possesses a// the desirable features of avy high-grade 
piano and gives you 2 addition, through the incorporation of the famous 
ANGELUS Piano-Player, the means of playing azy music you like at 
any time you want tt. 


The ANGELUS PIANO is a/ways ready to be played by any one. The 
pianist can play it from the keyboard in the usual manner, or you can 
play it by means of the incorporated ANGELUS. The ANGELUS 
PIANO occupies no more space than the ordinary piano, nor is the musi- 
cal value of the piano itself in the least impaired by the installation of the 
ANGELUS mechanism. Rather its musical value is zxcreased, in that 
the piano zeed never be idle except when you wish it so. 


The ANGELUS PIANO is the only instrument equipped with the wonderful expression devices, 
the Melodant and Phrasing Lever. These patented devices give the ANGELUS PIANO a practical 
musical value immeasurably greater than any other self-playing instrument in existence, as they 
provide the performer with the perfect means of transmitting Ais own feeling into the music. 


You should not purchase a piano until you have investigated the ANGELUS PIANO. Write 
us for free descriptive literature and name of nearest representative. 


Established 1876 THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. Meriden, Conn. 
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Fresh-air heating 


No matter how cold and long the night, you can beat back 
the nipping frost and keep every cubic foot of your house 
freshly ventilated and 
radiantly warmed by 


| AMERICAN, [DEAL 


IDEAL Boilers steadily and uni- 
formly deliver the Steam or Hot 
Water to AMERICAN Ventilating Radiators day and night, without recoaling for 
periods of eight, ten or twelve hours, as you wish, in most bitter weather. The 
fire need not be rekindled during the entire heating season. Anyone can run the 
outfit—no way to get out of order—absolutely safe. The fuel and labor savings 
quickly repay the difference in cost over old-fashioned heating methods. The 
outfit lasts a lifetime—no repairs. Increases value of building for living, renting 
or selling. The purchaser thus gets his money back. 


One small fire in an IDEAL Boiler does better work than a half-dozen grates, 
stoves, Baltimore heaters, or hot-air furnaces, for it warms the house evenly —no 
matter how the nights behave or North winds rage. 


ADVANTAGE 9: Experience has taught us that 
no heating outfit should be without a check-draft in 
smoke-pipe. The special device we supply with all 
IDEAL Boilers is as sensitive as a pair of fine scales, 
and does much to insure automatic control of the fire 
and bring about the marked fuel economy for which 
IDEAL Boilers are noted. 

Our catalogues (free) explain many other advantages 
and offer a wealth of heating and ventilating information 
to owners or tenants of cottages, houses, stores, schools, 
churches, etc.—ALL buildings —OLD or new—-FARM The fine Check-Draft 
or city. Write to-day. Seven months’ winter ahead! ‘®t #ive# control of fre 
Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 


DEPT. A29 AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY CHICAGO 
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Steadies 
a Man 


All of a man’s real power comes 
from steady nerves and a keen, 
clear brain. 


Grape-Nuts 





contains just the food elements Nature has stored up in wheat and 
barley, including the Phosphate of Potash, which combines, in the 
blood, with albumen to repair and build up the cells. 


It is a concentrated, partially predigested food, and is a wonderful 
sustainer of the active, progressive, successful man. It’s food—not 
medicine. 

10 days’ experience will prove. 


*‘*There’s a Reason’”” for 


Grape-Nu 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle CreeK, Mich., U. S. A. 





Ss 
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Why do Melba, Caruso, 


Sembrich, Scotti, Eames, 





Schumann-Heink, Plancon, Gadski and 


other grand-opera stars sing exclusively 
for the Victor ? 


Because these famous artists realize that the 
Victor is the only instrument that does full justice 
to their magnificent voices. 

They want every part of every selection to 
be as sweet and natural when they sing in your 
home as when they sing on the grand-opera 
stage—and this can be accomplished only on 
the Victor. 

The foremost musical artists and critics 
recognize the Victor as the one instrument which 
exactly reproduces the living human voice with 
all its individual quality. Their judgment es- 
tablishes the Victor more firmly every day as the 
greatest of all musical instruments. 





Every month promptly on the 28th—the same date everywhere throughout the United States— 
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The Victor besides bringing 
to you the actual voices of the 
leading operatic singers, entertains 
you with the best music and fun of every kind 
by the world’s best talent. 

Sousa and his band; Arthur Pryor’s band, 


and many famous instrumental soloists make re- 





cords only for the Victor. 

May Irwin, with her delightful humor; 
the celebrated Haydn Quartet; and those ever- 
popular favorites Clarice Vance, Vesta Victoria, 
Alice Lloyd and Harry Macdonough are among 
the artists who make records exclusively for 
the Victor. 

No matter what kind of entertainment you 
want, you get the best and hear it at its best 
only on the Victor. 

Go to the nearest talking-machine dealer and 
hear the Victor and you will understand why this great 


array of talent makes records only for the Victor. 
Write today for catalogues. 


Victor Talking Machire Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Company, of Montreai 
Canadian Distributors 






the new Victor records for the following month are placed on sale. The latest music and the best. 
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“The Rule of Three’ 





Do you want your shoes to look as if they just came out of the box until they are 
actually worn out? Do you want your shoes to be absolutely comfortable and to 
wear from twenty-five to thirty per cent. longer than they otherwise would? 

If you do, it is a very easy matter—just have a pair of MILLER SHOE TREES for each pair of shoes you own. 
See that the trees are always in the shoes when the latter are not on your feet. The result will be a neat dressy ap- 
pearance, a well-fitting shoe, and a degree of durability that will surprise and please you. 

MILLER SHOE TREES pay for themselves in a short time, and give you good service as long as you live. 


Note our trade-mark—it appears on every pair of shoe trees we manufacture. It is a guarantee of all the 
qualities that have brought MILLER SHOE TREES into such general use. It is the distinguishing mark of 
the genuine—no imitation has it. 
MILLER SHOE TREE are sold by leading shoe dealers everywhere. If your dealer does not sell them, 
write us for descriptive booklet entitled “Shoes and Their Care.” This book will prove interesting and useful 
to you and will tell you how to order the trees by mail. 

TRADE TRADE 
6 4 


0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE COMPANY, 139 Cherry St., BROCKTON, MASS. 


4) MILLER SHOE TREES 

































q@ Summer skies, peaceful seas and a one day’s stop 
at beautiful Hawaii make a fitting prelude to the 
wonders of the Orient. No other voyage of equal 


distance is pleasure a// the way. 


From SAN FRANCISCO to HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 
Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


AGO PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


120 Poo a Boulevard R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-Pres. and Gen'i Mgr. 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
1 Broadway-349 Broadway Baltimore and Hanover 632 Chestnut Street 
WASHINGTON BOSTON HAMBURG (Germany) 
511 Pennsylvania Avenue 170 pyr Street Amerika oF Ferdinandstrasse 
ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE NDON 
903 Olive Street 212 W. Gatinstes St. 49 Poy pera Street 
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Re OLE geo 


DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in 
A the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 
larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. @ It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 820 Tremont St., BOSTON 


Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 
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PIANOS 


This Vose style, known as the 
“Library Model,” is cased in a 
unique art setting that is as 
distinctive in its beauty as is the 
Vose Tone in its artistic quality. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS 


During fifty-six years the Vose 
Piano has been purchased for 
use in nearly 60,000 homes, and 
its popularity is attested by the 
continually increasing demand 
for home use. 


By our plan of convenient pay- 
ments we put the Vose Piano 
within the reach of those whose 
refined taste leads them to 
desire an artistic instrument. 
We make a liberal allowance 
for your old instrument, and 
deliver piano at your home. 


Send for our beautifully 
illustrated catalogue. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





LL the tonic properties and virtues 
which malt extracts are known to 
contain are found in the highest per- 
fection and most pleasing form in 


Evans’ 
f\le 


T is a natural product of high 
nutritive value; affording both 


pleasure as a beverage and ben- 
efit as a tonic. Appetizing. 
Nourishing. Delicious. 
Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs and Dealers 
Cc. H. EVANS @ SONS, 
Established 1786 Hudson, N. Y¥. 
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iw you work in water-colors be sure 

you have Devoe; you'll get better 
results than usual, because you'll have 
better materials than usual. 


Colors, brushes and all the supplies 
and tools of the artist may be had of 
Devoe quality. Send for catalogue to 
Department K. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago 
Fulton and William Streets, New Y ork 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 
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FILOSOFY OF BEANS 


—BY— 


Hiram Jones 





4 HEN I growed them 
Beans,-- 
I didn’t know 
Much about this here 
New ‘ Snider Process’ 
Fer cookin’ Pork & Beans. 
“ But — By Heck, it’s all right! 
I’ve ’et the Beans since, 
With an’ Without, 
An’ so, I’d ought to know 
Because, —— 
That’s the only sure way 
To find out. 


“ When ‘ Mother’ cooks our Beans 
To home, it’s like a Washday. 

“So much trouble to — 

Steep ’em first all night — 

Then bile ’em fer all day, 

An’ bake ’em fer a week a’most. 
“Seems as if them Beans ; 
Were worse nor Watches 

To use up time,— in cookin! 


“An’ when you eat ’em,— 
They’re nice enough, I guess, 
But, Gee-roos-a-lem! 
Aint they just Awful 

on your Digestion? ” 








“ Of course wood’s cheap 

Down on the farm. 

“But Human Natur” is too dear 
To steep, an’ bile, an’ bake 
Beans everlastin’— 

When 
We can buy ’em ready biled, 
An’ baked (an’ fit to sarve 

To any King or Queen on earth) 
By that there ‘ Snider-Process’” 
Which, 
Cuts out their cussed ‘ Colic,’ 
Makes ’em porous, mellow, tender, 
Digestible an’ appetizin’ as them 

“ Pies that Mother used to make” 
When we was Girls and Boys. 


“ Gosh —I ’most forgot 

To tell that these here 
Snider-Process Pork & Beans 
Are soaked plum full of real, 
Old-time, Ripe-Tomato Catsup,— 
The kind them Snider People made 
For more nor 20 years. 

“The Grocer, he gives back 
Your money quick, if you say 
Snider-Process Pork & Beans 
Aint better than the best 

You ever ’et. 

That’s pooty strong,—I guess.” 











Tue T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE Co, 
CINCINNATI, U.S, A, 


i 


6) 
Let 
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‘crime ff ‘The WM.BOLLES Self Filling 


Non-Leakable Fountain Pen 


Embodies all the good features you have 
been hoping to find 


Part 


You can’t lose the cap, because it screws on. The 
pen never leaks, and is always ready to write. It 
is self-filling and self-cleaning, has the fewest parts 
and the simplest action, and the pen-point is heavier 
and better than any other sold. 


We Want Good A gents Everywhere 





The Wm. Bolles Co. 1107 Jefferson Ave. Toledo, O. 









Christmas will be here 
before yOu: a--ar "Ee 
‘Know. 








ASmith Premier 
Typewriter Every 
Three Minutes! 


body with a Water- . 
man’s Ideal, made An actual output of a complete machire 
; ° ‘ every three minutes of every working day is 
@ in a variety of exclu- WRN 4 required to meet the present demand for the 


sive designs, and with os Sinith Premier Typewriter 
Points to suit all writing; Peden o> oe oe “4 se 
‘ * a nationa! one an ‘om a national to a world- 
Prices to please, so put it on wide one in seventeen years. There is a story 
your list for all who write. of typewriting achievement back of this. Le: 
Sold by best dealers everywhere. us send it to you in book. +t form. 
LEWaterman Co, 2.173 NN ‘THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
. Syracuse, N. Y. Branches Everywhere. 
742 MARKET GT. SAN FRANCISCO 
12 GOLOEN 
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This latest creation by Kaber, by far the most 
exquisite art calendar of the season, is a 
beautifully colored panel of more than usual 
interest, portraying the birthstones and their 
significance for every month of the year. It is 
7 x 36 inches in size, reproduced in seven- 
teen rich colors, and being free from advertis- 
ing, makes a most desirable decoration for 
home or office. This calendar is sent on re- 
quest to every reader as a reminder that 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


is exceptionally effective in maintaining perfect 
health for every member of the family and is 
a remarkable aid in regaining lost health. It 
is a liquid food in predigested form, contain- 
ing all the bracing, soothing, toning effects 
of choicest hops, so combined with the vital, 
tissue building and digestive elements of pure, 
rich barley malt, as to form a preparation that 
nourishes the whole body, restores wasted 
tissues, invigorates the blood, refreshes the 
“brain and aids digestion. 


For Sale at all Druggists -- Insist Upon the Original 


This Calendar Is Free 


Simply send us your name and address, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or silver to pay 
wrapping and mailing charges. Address 


Pabst Extract Dept. 10 Milwaukee, Wis. 


CDooocoovogeooe 


©O©OCCOOCOCSO® 
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GIVE gree 


It is always advisable when selecting presents to buy the things known to 
be good, Of all suspenders, Presidents are the best known and best liked. 

President Suspender Christmas Boxes They’re the easiest, most comfortable and 
most durable suspenders, 


President Suspenders in handsome Christmas 
boxes decorated with reproductions of Boileau paint- 
ings in colors, make splendid presents for Father, 
Husband, Brothers, Brothers-in-law, Cousins, 
Nephews and Friends. Give each a Christmas box 
of Presidents. 


If your home stores have no 
President Suspenders in Christ- 
mas boxes, buy of us by mail. § 
50 cents postpaid. 





THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 621 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 





PRESIDENT BALL-BEARING 
SUSPENDERS GARTERS 


Our Christmas “Combination Box” 
contains a pair of President Suspend- 
ers and a pair of Ball-Bearing Garters, 
and costs 75 cents. Suspenders 50 
cents—garters 25 cents—no charge for the beautifully colored 
Christmas picture box. 


You will not find anything else so 
useful, so prettily boxed for so little 
money. 


The suspenders and garters are the kind 
worn by most men, so you are sure of the right 
kind. And there's much satisfaction in know- 
ing you made the right selection. 


If your home stores have no ‘Combination 
Boxes” buy of us by mail We will send you the 
Christmas Combination Box of suspenders and gar- 
ters, postpaid, for 75 cents, 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 621 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 


1908 Calendar and 3 Philip Boileau Panel Pictures 25c. 


Copies of Philip Boileau’s pictures are usually sold by art dealers at a dollar and over, yet we give 8 copies of 
Boileau’s latest we with our 1908 President calendar for 25c. The 3 pictures are full figures of beautiful 
American women—the Debutante, the Bride, the Matron. The decoration is the queen Rose—the rica red American 
Beauty—the delicate pink Bridesmaid and the glorious yellow de Dijon. 

The pictures are done in 12 colors, on highly finished panels 6x15 inches. No advertising on the pictures. They 
are fit for framing, or grouping and hanging without frames. f 

You'll want the 3 pictures and calendar for your room, and perhaps you'll buy sets to give as Christmas presents. 

Each year more orders are received for our calendars than we can fill, it is therefore advisable to order early. 

We mail the 8 pictures and calendar, postpaid, for 25c. ready. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 621 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 











Ball 
Bearing 
Garters 
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COOPER’S 


Spring 
Needle \ 


UNDERWEAR @y 


is an Original underwear in every 
sense of the word. The delicate 
machinery used in its manufacture 
is different from and superior to 
any other. The manner of blending 
the exclusive materials is peculiar 
to the Cooper plant. The secret 
method of weaving the famous 
SPRING NEEDLE fabric is original 


with and known only to ourselves. 





























Cooper’s Spring Needle Underwear 
has a peculiar, permanent elasticity. 

It does more than simply ‘‘stretch’’ 
—it yields to every pressure, yet 
returns automatically to normal size, 
The SPRING NEEDLE fabric gives 
Cooper’s Underwear (and 
no other) ‘‘the stretch that 
goes back.’’ 

You should buy and wear 
Cooper’s, for it alone will 
give you absolute comfort 
and satisfaction. It is the 
underwear of character and 
quality. 

Made in union and two-piece suits, in all the various sizes, 
weights and colors—silk lisle, cotton and wool. 

You will be particularly pleased with a suit of silk lisle or wool. 
If you want an extra superfine garment, ask for Cooper’s Grade de Every genuine Cooper 


arment bears this 
Luxe Underwear. ss poet 
TRACE MARK 


For sale by best dealers. Send for booklet. 
Manufactured by 


Cooper Manufacturing Company 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
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graph over other talking machines is in the large number 
of sales. Everybody knows Edison and his work, and 
therefore feels convinced that his Phonograph must be better 
than other forms of talking machines—because Edison made it. 


The Edison Phonograph 


is a scientific instrument made with great care in a laboratory 
which knows how to make’ every part right. Its great success 
is due to the fact that it reproduces perfectly all sounds. Thus 
it has become the greatest amusement maker ever produced. 


And November Records 


will keep your Phonograph interesting and fresh. They will be 
on sale all over the United States on October 26th. 
Hear them at your nearest store and buy them there. 


Send your name and address today and we will mail you on 
the 26th of the month THE PHonoGRaM, giving a complete 
description of each Record, the SuPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, giv- 
ing the names of the new November Records, and the CoMPLETE , a 
worn. 


CATALOGUE, listing all the Edison Records now in existence. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 58 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


[es strongest proof of the superiority of the Edison Phono- 
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THE BREAKFAST FOOD OF QUALITY 


AT POPULAR PRICE. ALL GROCERS 


Write us for booklet giving 26 carefully selected recipes 
for using Toasted Cerealine in puddings, bakings, etc. 


AMERICAN HOMINY CoO.,  pesxss. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Wife and Children 


may go to Sunny California 
this winter, safely and in com- 
fort, on this superb train. 
They will be only three days 
away. When you go, you too 
will like its luxury and speed. 


It is the only train to Southern 
California, via any line, for first-class 
travel only. You meet pleasant people. 

Runs daily, Chicago and Kansas 
City, to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. 


You can go direct to the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona in the through 
Pullman. 


Also carries Fred Harvey dining car, 
new compartment and drawing-room Pull- 
mans; observation sleeper with ladies’ parlor, 
and a buffet club ear. 

I would like to send you our Limited and 
Grand Canyon booklets. 


Address = o vrs Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
& 8. F. Ry. System, 
18-0 ‘Genuat Exchange, Chicago. 


aMMifornia 
Limited 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Company 
begs to announce an important reduc- 
tion in prices of its Rider and Ericsson 
Engines, due to greatly improved facili- 
ties in their néw plant. The introduc- 
tion of special machinery has not only 
resulted in the absolute standardization 
of all parts, but also in decreased costs, 
and we want our customers to share 
with us in these benefits. 


We give below the present as well 
as the old prices: 


OLD PRICES 
Rider Engines - } $2 {0-00 $300.00 $429-:00 $54.00 
Ericsson Engines! $129.00 {7900 21-00 $39.00 


. NEW PRICES 
Rider Engines - | $1860 —$240'00 $3500 $466.00 
Ericsson Engines} $990 — $1300 § 16000 $340.00 





RIDER ENGINE 


No extra price for deep well attachment. 

These prices are f. 0. b. New York. 

In view of the enormously increased de- 
mand, orders should be placed as much in 
advance of requirements as possible. 


For further information apply to our near- 
est store, asking for catalogue ‘*M. R.”’ 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Company 


35 Warren Street, New York 
40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 and 241 Franklin Street, Boston 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 
234 Craig Street, W., Montreal, P. Q. . 
Amargura 96, Havana, Cuba ERICSSON ENGINE 
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§ THE LAND OF 
. THE PHARAOHS 


Is a land of mystery and charm to the people of tH® present. Its ancient cities, 
its pyramids, its ruins, are of never-failing interest. 


An ideal way to visit these historic places is by the 


Grand Mid-Winter Cruise 


of the magnificent twin-screw S. S. MOLTKE, leaving New York, January 29th, 
1908, for the 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
AND THE HOLY LAND 


A voyage of over 15,000 miles and 79 days’ duration for $300 and upward, in- 
cluding stateroom accommodations and meals. On this cruise the steamer calls 
at 23 ports and at nearly every port opportunity is given for inland trips. 





The S. S. Moltke is one of the finest of modern steamships. She was built 
especially for cruising purposes and her passenger accommodations have been 
arranged and equipped according to the highest standards. 


Other attractive and inexpensive cruises to places of interest on 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, the West Indies, 
the Spanish Main, Panama Canal, Bermuda, etc. 
ALSO SPECIAL SAILINGS TO ITALY AND ALEXANDRIA. 


Write for our Illustrated Book containing complete particulars (Mention this Magazine) 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


~ 
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Pe Trade Mark 


REG.U. ane: OFF, 


Necco. 


SWEETS. 


The first piece out cf a box of Lenox Chocolates is 
all that is needed to give you an idea of the high quality 
of Necco Sweets—500 different kinds of which are sold 


under the Necco Seal. Just make a trial purchase of 


enor (Hoeolaies 


and learn what this seal means to buyers of confectionery. 
It is the identification mark that assures wholesomeness. 


All dealers who sell high-grade goods have Necco Sweets. 
If yours does not, send us 25c for an attractive package of 
Lenox Chocolates; or, better still, order a special $1.00 package 
in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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STEAM PACKET Cos 


Land of Wood and Water « 


Splendid scenery and the luxuriance of tropical 
foliage are reflected in the blue mirror of the 
Caribbean Sea. The balmy climate of the West Indies 
is delightful and thousands of places of interest and 
historical value make a vacation spent in Jamaica a 
never-ending source of reminiscent delight. 

Jamaica, Colon, Savanilla, La Guayra, Trinidad and Bar- 
bados are all reached in a few days by the magnificently 
appointed steamships of The Royal Mail Steam Packet 


Company in its fortnightly sailings and with every~ 


comfort yet devised to meet the wants of the ocean 
traveler. Connections are made with the Intercolonial 
steamers for Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, Mont- 
serrat, Antigua, Nevis, St. Kitts. 


26-Day Tour to and Through JAMAICA 
December 28th and January 11th 

Ten days on the ocean and sixteen days touring 
the beautiful island of Jamaica by either automobile 
or carriage, including a rafting trip and many other 
interesting side excursions, with several days at the 
“Titchfield,” the most modern and well-equipped hotel 
in the West Indies. 


: $150 Carriage Tour 
All expenses included { $190 Automobile Tour 


Route cards and illustrated booklets will be sent on request 
SANDERSON & Son, General Agents 
22 State Street, New York 
FosTER DEBEVOISE, Passenger Agent 
Flatiron Building, New York 


=z. 
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America’s Best Underwear | 
~ For Men, Women, Children 


MunsingUnionSuits 

















Popular Priced 


Perfect Fitting 


Non-irritating 


Wear Longest 


Wash Best 


@ Union Suits are made in the best 
| States. Daily capacity of the 


the beat dry nd cloth 
them SS 


dealer in your town 
10 cents in stamps to 


THE N NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO. 


201 Lyndale Avenue, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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NEW, MODERN STEAMSHIPS 


Between 


New York and New Orleans 
The Luxury of Ocean Travel. 


SUNSET ROUTE 


For the Famous 


Winter Resorts 


Of 
LOUISIANA, TEXAS, 
MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 


The Ideal Route—Water and Rail. 
Superior Service all the Way. 





L. H. NUTTING, G.P.A., a a 
349 Broadway, 5 4 Saas Wak Send for copy “A Hundred Golden Hours at Sea. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
ORTHER 


MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


For 1908 the Silent Northern embodies the same strong, enduring construction 

that has given it supremacy for five successive years, plus MORE 
POWER, due to larger cylinders, larger valves and other refinements. @ Five years 
experience manufacturing this one type insures that perfection of detail necessary to 
give you reliability and low cost of maintenance. This car will prove tobe for you, as 
it has been for others, a genuine money-saver—and give you every pleasure and 
comfort possible to get from any car regard- 
less of price. Investigate—find out 
for yourself. Send for the Catalog. 



















The Silent 
Northern 


24.2 HP. 


(A. L.A, 
M. rating) 


$1600 


Top extra 

F. O. B. fac- 
soey includin: 
ful lamp an 
tool equipm’t, 



















Member Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Lose: ; When You Take Off the Cap 
— : The WIRT FOUNTAIN PEN 


is Always Ready and 
Always WRITES! 













PAULE.WIRT 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Is the Prince of Perfect Pens 








THE One Fountain Pen that never fails to respond when called upon, All the 
_~ rest ‘Take Off Their Caps” in humble acknowledgment of its superiority. It 
is way up on top in nmonety in neatness, in perfect adjustment, ease of filling and 
trustworthiness. Always Ready and Always Writes, 


When you 
*“Want What You Want When You Want It’’ 


you can rely upon a WIRT FOUNTAIN PEN every time. Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere—there is no substitute. 


Catalogue of 100 styles sent free on request. 





Address BOX G 29 - BLOOMSBURG, PA. 








Heating Boiler Talks, No. 1. 


By A. Master Steam-Fitter. 


Here’s a Heating Boiler for houses, flats 
and public buildings—built like a locomo- 
tive boiler—of riveted steel plates—tested to 
withstand twenty times the working pressure, 

That is the way KEWANEE Boilers are 
built. You run no risk of breakdowns just 
when you need heat the most. 

There is no Heating Boiler built that will 
compare with the KEWANEE Boiler—for 
safety, durability or fuel economy. 


KEWANEE B°ILERS 


are therefore the only Heating Boilers that will stand 
every test for residences, stores, apartments, churches, 
schools and office buildings. 

Take a sledge-hammer and hit the KEWANEE Boiler 
with all your might and you can’t break it, or strain 
it or damage it in any way. That proves its perfect 
construction. You cannot do this to any other 
heating boiler made. 

One talk won't tell all of the good points about 
KEwaNet Boilers, but you will find them all in the 
book entitied "KEWANEE Heating Methods,” which 
will be mailed you free on request. It is actually 
worth $10 to any intending boiler buyer. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY '2° Franklin Street, 
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The Automobile Is Here for Good 


People who think they know it all have a way of saying: 
«The motor car is a fad just as the bicycle was. It won’t last 
any longer than the bicycle did, either.” 

Well, as a matter of fact, more bicycles are made to-day 
than ever before and more people are riding them. But 
that’s another story. 

This story is about the automobile, which has come and 
cometostay. It’sno morea fad than the horse. It’s no more 
a craze than the locomotive. It’s not a nine days’ wonder. 
It’s a permanent contribution to the happiness and pros- 
perity of mankind, so important that only a race of fools 
would let it go. And we're not fools. . 

The makers of automobiles are not pampering to the 
luxury of a few. They are great benefactors of the public. 

The builders of the high-power machines, those wonderful 
triumphs of mechanical genius, costing four or five thousand 
dollars or more, will never lack for customers. They have 
annihilated space, and given time a solar plexus, and added 
new zest to life. Their success is certain and for good. 

But it is the cheaper car, the ever cheaper car, that is 
gradually revolutionizing transportation. The day is not far 
distant when every family of moderate circumstances will own 
its machine, when every doctor will visit his patients in his, 
when every farmer will travel to town in his “buggytype 
motor,” and all deliveries will be made by automobiles. 

It is the horse that is passing — passing out of the city, 
where he does not belong, to the country’s soft earth, where 
his feet are at home. 

But the automobile is not passing. The automobile is 


here for good. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers The Reader Magazine 
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INVITED OUT 


To a dandy good feed 
We don’t blame you 
for going there 


But you shouldn’t — 
have eaten too OQ) 4 


much i 


Turkey’s 
EF D all right 
So’s plum 
puddin’ 

But mixed up 
MAVEN with a lot of 
| 3 Sie other junk, 
they’re fierce 


You will feel all 
right if you take a 


Red Raven 


This pleasant-tasting water 
cleanses the system and 


removes the effects of 
over-eating 
i] % ' 15c everywhere 


A dainty Ash or Pin Tray mailed anywhere for two cents 
Address Lock Box 250, Harmarville, Allegheny Co., Pa. 
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‘ Automobiles 


For the year 1908 the entire facilities 
of the Rambler factory will be devoted to 
the production of two Models, 34 and 31. 


Model 34, a five-passenger touring car with four- 
cylinder vertical motor, 32 horse power, has selective 
type transmission with shaft drive. The wheel base 
is 112 in., wheels 36 in., with 4 in. tires. Price, fully 
equipped, $2,250. The same chassis, however, with 
appropriate changes in detail, will be equipped with 
a roadster body with rumble seat, at the same price. 














Model 31 is a five-passenger touring car with de- 
tachable tonneau, equipped with the Rambler unit 
power plant, comprising double opposed motor, multi- 
ple disc clutch and planetary transmission entirely 
enclosed. Price, fully equipped, $1,400. This model 
can be furnished with torpedo deck in lieu of the 
tonneau, at $1,300. ; 


Both models have been brought to the 


highest possible degree of perfection in 
every detail that insures 


Service, Economy and Comfort 


A complete line of 1908 Ramblers will be shown 
ata private exhibit at the salesrooms of the Homan 
& Schulz Company, 38:40 West 62nd Street, New 
York City, during both New York Automobile shows. 


You cannot afford to miss making a critical 
inspection of these 1908 models of 


The Car of Steady Servi 


Advance catalog now ready; write for a copy today. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: Chicago Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
Representatives in all leading cities. 





QD 
© 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1906 


When you wear a new suit three or 
four months and find that you still 
have new, unbroken and shapely gar- 
ments, you will appreciate the value of 
quality in fabric, extra hand work, 
honest interior construction, superior 
lining and individuality of style and 
character. 


You can’t expect to find a suit like this 
on the counters of the average retail 
clothing dealer — it may have quality, 
but never exclusively personal fit, for 
it was not made for you or any one 
else in particular. 


The average tailor can make such a suit, 
but will want all the way from $40 to 
575 for it because his limited business 
and buying facilities make it necessary 
for him to secure larger profits. 


Our immense buying powers and admir- 
able tailoring organization produce 





COPYRIGHT 1907 ED. V. PRICE & CO. = 


economies which enable us to furnish the best you could ever desire in clothes 
for $25 to $40 the suit or overcoat. You get the benefit of our facilities, together 
with highest possible quality and the greatest possible satisfaction. 








Have our representative in your town 
show you our new Fall cloths and wear 
clothes that are made for you. 











Merchant Tailors 


Price Building Chicago 
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Tobey Handmade 


Furniture 


is submitted as the most elegant fur- 
niture procurable in America today. 


Made of beautifully grained, solid 
woods, chiefly St. Jago mahogany and 
Circassian walnut, in several hundred 
patterns, and to order in special designs. 





If you have need for furniture of a higher order than the 
conventional factory-made, we will be pleased to receive 
the details of your requirements. With our reply we will 
send our booklet, ‘‘About Tobey Handmade Furniture.’’ 





The Tobey Furniture Company 


pee yt Pg tomy CHICAGO NEW YORK 
this stamp in copper Wabash Ave. and Washington Street Il West Thirty-Second Street 














SUCK OUT THE DUST 


AND PUT IT IN A STEEL TANK 


Don’t sweep it into the air and let it settle 
on your lungs 








Vacuum and Compressed Air Cleaning Systems save their 
cost by increasing the life of rugs, carpets, upholstered furniture, 
draperies, etc., by at least fifty per cent, It will draw the grit, 
dirt and disease germs out and not allow the minutest speck to 
escape totheroom. Dust irritates the lungs and is also the great- 
est distributor of Consumption known to science, Residential 
Plants at from $550 upwards. Send description of your house 
and power available for estimate. 














The Man who owns a Mechanical Cleaning Wagon 
MAKES MONEY 





Persons in over Two Hundred Towns in the United States 
and Foreign Countries now operating. Not a failure anywhere. 
Pays in towns of 5000or more. Price ranges from $2500 up, accord- 
ing to territory selected. Earns $3000 per year, AND WE CAN 
PROVE IT. 











CLEANING BY VACUUM 








Wed the Patents GENE COMP SED Plants for Large Buildings 
e Own the Paten 

Over twenty, many others pend: AND VACUUM MACHINERY co. fom, Srarches, pee, Of- 
i i in i > tals, etc. 
ng prone ga 4472-A Olive St., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. “Estimates furnished. 
Catalogue Upon Request. 
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() Just the purest honey molasses 


spun into a dainty crisp—a fasci- 
nating new confection that fairly melts 
] in your mouth—is the definition of “ Taylor-Made” 
“Honey Comb” Chiplets. Just the sweetest, most tooth- 
some candy ever made—there’s nothing half so good or 
as popular as this new candy creation. 









Made in the pure air and sunshine of the country—in the 
cleanest of candy kitchens—from pure honey 4 
collected by real bees—packed with the 
greatest of care. 











a 66 
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“HONEY COMB” ¥ 


| CHIPLETS . 


come to you as fresh and pure as when they leave 
our factory. Each piece is packed in a brand new way 
—in a “Taylor-Made” candy band that insures absolute 
purity. 
If you want to try something that is new—tempting to the 
palate—the most deliciousness you ever tasted—try “Taylor- 
Made” “Honey Comb” Chiplets. A generous box for 25c. 
Just as good as Chiplets are the “Taylor-Made” “Honey Comb” 
Chocolate Chips; 50c per box, and “Taylor-Made” Chocolate Creams, 60c 
per box. 


All the best stores in your town sell 
“*Taylor-Made’’ Candy 


—or sent on receipt of price direct from factory same 
day they are made. The genuine have “Taylor- 
Made” stamped on every chip. 


Taylor Bros. Co. 
308 Taylor Bidg. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Author of THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES, 
ZELDA DAMERON, THE MAIN CHANCE and THE PORT OF MISSING MEN 


Illustrated by ARTHUR I. KELLER : Postpaid $1.50 
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Teddy be nimble, 
Teddy be quick; 

Teddy jump over 

The candlestick. 


Mother Goose’s 


Teddy Bears 


At the height of the popularity of the 
| Teddy Bears comes the best of all pos- 

sible ks about them. It is, indeed, 
their own book, for it is made - of 

actual photographs of the funny fellows 
engaged in their jolliest pranks, The 
pictures illustrate the familiar rhymes 
of Mother Goose done over to fit the 
bear family. 


Pictures by FRED L. CAVALLY, Jr. 


Size 10x11 inches. All printed in 4 colors 
$1.25 postpaid 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Publishers, Indianapolis 
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This 1s the day we wash our lothe 
+ early in the 


ae 


The Famous Doll Books by Josephine Scribner Gates 


THE STORY OF LIVE DOLLS THE STORY OF THE THREE DOLLS 

One of the Most Popular J: ‘les ever published. Full of the Famous Dolls in Clever Situations. 
MORE ABOUT LIVE DOLLS THE LIVE DOLLS’ HOUSE PARTY 

Another Tale of the Dolls that Came to Life. A Complete Development of the ‘Live Dolls” Idea, 
THE STORY OF THE LOST DOLL LITTLE RED WHITE AND BLUE 

Opens up a New Field in Child Literature. A Patriotic Story for Little Girls. 


Each, illustrated by VIRGINIA KEEP, quarto, $1.25, postpaid. 











The Jeweled Toad_: By Isabel M. Johnston 


In The Jeweled Toad there is that perfect combination of mirth and wonder, fun and — 
tale adventure, nonsense rhymes and hilarious pictures which makes the ideal juvenile. r. 
Denslow proves again that he is the king of comic art. 


With pictures in color by W.W. DENSLOW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
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THE HARRISON FISHER BOOK 
FOR 1907 


A Dream of 
Far Women 


DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 
is a series of superb drawings in 
color, each portraying in Mr. 

Fisher's most brilliant manner some lovely 
woman. 

Each is inspired by a popular poem. 
Mr. Fisher has lavished upon the text a 
luxury of line and color destined to add 


new fame to his work and make this the 
gift book of the year. 


Drawing from Pictures in Color by HARRISON FISHER 
A DREAM OF Size seven by ten inches. Boxed, $3.00 postpaid 
FAIR WOMEN 





FOR LOVERS OLD AND YOUNG 
oe Love Songs 
| = Oldand New 


COLLECTION of the most 
famous and most popular songs 
that have endeared themselves 

to lovers of many generations. Songs 
that haunt our memories and touch our 
hearts; such songs as Annie Laurie, 
Robin Adair, The Quilting Party, and 
Oh, Promise Me. 

For each song the most successful 
American exponent of sentimental art 
has painted a picture, ravishing in its 
beauty, warmth, and color. 


Illustrated in Color by C. F. UNDERWOOD Comin’ thes’ the Rye 


Size seven by ten inches. Boxed, $3.00 net A Drawing from 
The price includes a year’s subscription to The Reader Magazine LOVE SONGS OLD AND NEW 








By FRANCIS LYNDE 
Author of THE GRAFTERS 


Empire Builders 


A story of adventure, swiftly 
moving; of railway building in 
the West, in the mountains and 
on the prairie ; of legal battles in 
Chicago; and financial struggles 
in Wall Street, and a story of 
love everywhere. 


Pictures by JAY HAMBIDGE. $1.50 postpaid 





By EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT 
Author of BLINDFOLDED 


The Apple of Discord 


A tale of picturesque old San 
Francisco. The plots of High- 
binders, the agitation of a secret 
band of labor leaders and the 
fury of a financial panic are 
woven into one stretch of thril- 
ling narrative. 


Pictures by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50 postpaid 





ee at 


One of the drawings in SATAN SANDERSON 


HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES’ 


Satan 
Sanderson 


HE career of the Rev. Harry 
Sanderson, known as "Satan" 
in his college days, who sowed 
the wind to reap the whirlwind and 


won at last through the strangest 
penance the bright pnize of love, seizes 
the reader in the strait grip of its 
feverish interest. 


By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES, author of HEARTS COURAGEOUS, and THE 
CASTAWAY. Beautiful drawings in color by A. B. WENZELL. $1.50 postpaid. 





By WARREN CHENEY 
Author of THE CHALLENGE 


His Wife 


A powerful drama of primitive pas- 
sions working in the silent immensity 
of Alaskan snows. This book con- 
firms the author's title to be called the 
American Turgenief. 
Frontispiece by F. E.SCHOONOVER. $1.50 postpaid 





By HERBERT QUICK 
Author of DOUBLE TROUBLE 


The Broken Lance 


A big story; crowded with 
living men and women; full of 
action; illumined with humor ; 
vivid, vigorous and tremendously 
effective. 


Six pictures by C.D. WILLIAMS. $1.50 postpaid 





By GELETT BURGESS, author of THE WHITE CAT 


The Heart Line 


A story of Bohemian life in San Francisco before the disaster, presented with 


mirror-like accuracy. In architecture THE HEART LIN 


is of classic 


proportions ; in technique, of a high order; in entertainment, fascinating. 


Twelve pictures by Lester Ralph 


$1.50 postpaid 























By HAROLD MacGRATH 


The Best Man 


In the manner of HEARTS & MASKS 


HAT love will find a way is the theme 

of this thoroughly MacGrathian and 

most attractive volume. Irate parents 
may storm and rage, clever. rivals may ° 
scheme and plot, but the best man gets the 
girl, despite all obstacles. 

The sentiment is as gay as a rainbow; 

and through the book Mr. MacGrath’s 
sparkling humor plays brilliantly as ever. 


By the author of THE MAN ON THE BOX and 
HALF A ROGUE 


Eight Striking Pictures by WILL GREFE, $1.50 postpaid 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


i The Brass Bowl 


Brimful of Excitement 
For sheer delight of mystery, romance and excit- fi) Drawn by Will Grefé for 
ing adventures read THE BRASS BOWL. THE BEST MAN 
— Newark Call. 
The reader is hurried breathlessly from one complication to another.—New York Sun. 
A delightfully fascinating story of action.—Brook/yn Eagle. 


Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 


By OCTAVE THANET 


The Lion’s Share 


ROMANCE of modern American life— 
which means not "love in idleness," but 
otter-veined "love in business." No one can 

tell about it so charmingly as does Octave Thanet. 
Along with the love-story there is a mysterious 
disappearance, followed by a thrilling chase; the 
- whole being flavored with rich and kindly humor. 


By the author of THE MAN OF THE HOUR 
With six beautiful Pictures by E. M. ASHE. $1.50 postpaid 





MR. RILEY'S NEW BOOK 


Morning 


This long-awaited volume, made up exclusively 
of poems which have never been previously pub- 
lished in book form, will bring delight to the 
whole nation. Some of the poems are in dialect, 
of the author's richest humor. Others are flights 
of fancy and jewels of beauty in English of the 
purest purity. 

With frontispiece portrait of Mr. Riley in photogravure 

$1.25 postpaid 


RILEY CHILD-VERSE 


The Raggedy Man 


In this exquisite volume are assembled the 
several poems that relate the deeds, exploits, jests 
and humors of the favorite Riley character, beloved 
by children the land over, the hero of every nursery. 


Profusely illustrated in colors b 
ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 
Size, 11x 12 inches, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


While the Heart 
Beats Young 


Mr.Riley has selected for this book the very 
cream of his poems about children. The fore- 
most child artist of the country hasillustrated them 
with great fullness. 


Illustrated by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 
Size 8x10 inches. in a box, $2.50, postpaid 


An Old Sweetheart 
of Mine 


The famous Christy-Riley Book with nineteen 
full-pageillustrations in color by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Mr. Riley’s complete reading version of 
this famous poem was first published in this sump- 
tuous form. 

Bound in cloth, boxed, $2.00, postpaid 


Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 


Uniform with the Christy-Riley Book, AN 


OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE. 
Cloth, boxed, $2.00, i 


James Whitcomb Riley’s Other Volumes 


NEGHBORLY POEMS HOME-FOLKS RILEY CHILD-RHYMES 
SKETCHES IN PROSE MORNING With Hoosier pictures by Will Vawter. 
AFTERWHILES HIS PA'S ROMANCE RILEY LOVE-LYRICS 

PIPES O° PAN The above three volumes bound in red Illustrated with over fifty studies from life 
RHYMES OF CHILDHOOD cloth, 12mo, each $1.25, postpaid. by William B. Dyer. 


By st Zhe € 


Drawn by Ethel Franklin Betts for THE RAG EDY MAN 


THE FLYING ISLANDS OF _ RILEY'S R 
THE Weocr WORKS IN SETS 


GREEN FIELDS AND 
RUNNING BROOKS 

ARMAZINDY 

A CHILD WORLD 


Tie: date dlic oh 
itm tte 


Greenfield Edition. 

Revised and improved, 1905. Sold only 

insets. The above twelve titles, uniformly 

bound in sage- cloth. 12mo, uncut, 

in oak case, $1 5.00, in half-calf, $30.00. 
OLD FASHIONED ROSES 


Printed en haidl catiie onper, basedin bt 
oad white cloth, I6mn 61.75 pospal, 


RILEY FARM-RHYMES 
With country pictures by Will Vawter. 


RILEY SONGS O’CHEER 


Poems of gladness, content, and consola- 

tion. Pictures by Vawter. 

The above tour volumes, green cloth, 

12mo, each $1.25, or the set in a box 
5.00, postpaid 


DIISHE) 
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Author of THE GRAFTERS, 
THE QUICKENING, etc. 


ROBUST 
RED-BLOODED 
REALISM 


Empire Builders 


No better railroad story has been written.—Chicago Examiner. 


As exciting as any earlier record of armed knights’ encounter. 
Philadelphia North American. 


As the story of the building of a transcontinental railway, and the 
development of newly discovered mines, breathes the spirit of 
American progress.—Boston Herald. 


THE WEST PAYS TRIBUTE TO EMPIRE BUILDERS 


Lynde knows more about railroad building, its difficulties, its possi- 
bilities, its thrilling situations, than any novelist living or dead. 
—Salt Lake Tribune. 


Is it the old narrow gage Rio Grande whose track is being wid- 
ened, and which is to form the central link of the great system of 
the Empire Builders?) Mr. Lynde proves his familiarity with 
Colorado railroads.—Denver Republic. 


Powerful Pictures by JAY HAMBIDGE. Postpaid $1.50 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 





- By HERBERT STRANG 


(The New Henty) 


Mr. Strang has been hailed by the press as the only writer in the 
field of historical fiction for boys capable of filling the place of 
the lamented G. A. Henty. He is to-day, as Henty was yester- 
day, the writer of books dearest to the heart of boys. He is 
their real friend, with a grip on their interests and a good influence 
on their lives. He supplies them with a knowledge of history 
and ideals of heroic conduct. 


Rob the Ranger 


A Story of the Fight for Canada. 


Fighting on the Congo 
A Story of an American Boy among the 
Rubber Slaves. 


Jack Hardy 


A Story of the Napoleonic Wars. 


On the Trail of the Arabs 


A Story of Heroic Deeds in Africa. 


In Clive’s Command 


A Story of the Fight for India, 


Eacn, ILLustraTep wiTH SprRITEeD _ A drawing in 
Picrurzs, 12M0, CroTu, $1.50 Postraip Fighting on the Congo 





By CURTIS DUNHAM 
and GEORGE F. KERR 


Bobbie in Bugabooland 


In Mr. Dunham’s delightful playhouse the children are asked to sit waiting 
for a very few minutes only before the big curtain goes up and the wonderful 
matinee begins. At the end of the very first chapter Bobbie and his good dog Sport 
are whisked away to fairyland on the back of the Great White Bat. From then 
on things happen with gay and charming variety. 


Lavishly illustrated. Octavo, $1.50 
postpaid 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


The Car for Service 








A SEASON OF WHITE VICTORIES 


White Bulletin No. 14, which has just been issued, gives a resume of 
the victories of the White in the important contests of the year. The 
various chapters of the Bulletin bear the following headings: 


The White in World-Wide Use Perfect Scores in Sealed Bonnet Contest 

The President at the Wheel Offieially Observed Non-Stop Run of 1871 Miles 
Continued Government Favor Only Perfect Score in Quaker City Regularity Run 
First Piace in London Town Carriage Contest —_ Fastest Time of the Season on the Track 

Perfect Score in Harrisburg Endurance Run Perfect Score in California Endurance Run 
Fastest Time in Wilkes-Barre Hill-Climb Officially Declared Most Efficient Car 

Fastest Time in Cleveland Hill-Climb Wins Third “Desirability'Contest” 

Fastest Time in California Hill Climb The Glidden Tour—A Clean Sweep for the White 





Write for a copy of this interesting publication 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Exhibited at the Independent Show, Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
October 24 to 31 


Four 44%x4™ inch cylinders, cast in pairs; valves on one side; progressive 
type transmission, located on rear axle; 1 beam drop-forged front axle, roller- 
bearing rear axle ; 96-inch wheel base; drop frame of pressed steel; storage 
battery ignition; speed up to 55 miles an hour; weight 1800 lbs. ; cone clutch, 
leather faced; brakes, 14-inch drums, metal to metal internal and external; 
ball-bearing front axle and gear box; Diamond tires 32x3% inches. The price 
includes full equipment of five lamps, horn and tools. 


The Dragon Touring Car of 1908 


The success of our 1907 touring car has induced us to put a similar model on 
the market for 1908, embodying all the good features of 
the 1907 car, together with such improvements and refine- 
ments as have been found desirable and 
necessary. It has all the advantages of 
correct design; fine workmanship, abso- 
lutely best material, handsome appear- 
ance and perfect performance on the roads. 
Excessive speed was not the object in 
designing the Dragon, but it will take 
you forty miles an hour when you care 
to travel that fast. 






24-26 H. P., five passenger, full elliptic, springs, a 
fully oor ridin ng; silent shaft drive, double h 
21 


coat ae ave cose Write for information. 


brakes— 


THE DRAGON AUTOMOBILE CO. 
30th, 31st and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


Member A. M.C.M. A. 
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- Sweeping With A 
Corn Broom Is a Self- 
Imposed Hardship 


A BISSELL ‘‘Cyco’”’ Bearing Sweeper 
will save all this wasted energy, besides con- 
tributing inestimable sanitary benefits confin- 
ing all the germ-laden dust that the corn broom simply stirs up 
and scatters, leaving it to settle back upon the fine draperies, 
curtains, bric-a-brac, etc. The corn broom is:all right for kitchen 
use, but to use it for sweeping fine carpets or rugs is like using a 
whisk broom for brushing fine fabrics of silk or satin. Positive 
injury must result. Just consider that a 


Bissell 


does the work quickly, easily, noiselessly and thoroughly, and 
that it will last longer than fifty corn brooms. 


For sale by all the best trade. Price $2.50 to $6.50. 




























Order from your dealer now, send us 
the purchase slip within one week after 
date of purchase and receive a good qual- 
ity card case FREE with no printing on it. 
Address Dept. 70. Booklet on request. 


Beware of the frauds who claim to be sent out by us to 
repair Bissell Sweepers. We employ no agents of this kind. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER 
COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


(Largest and only exclu- 
sive carpet sweeper 
makers in the 

world.) 
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i 


Quickly 








Let your customers, agents and 
salesmen know by first mail, of 
everything new that affects business 
conditions. 

Don’t wait for printed matter. Do 
it now with a 


Mimeograph 
Circular 





































You dictate it to the stenographer. 
She writes it out like an ordinary letter 
on a specially prepared paper. This 
is put into the Mimeograph and copies 
run off at the rate of 50 to 60 per 
minute. With our ink-matching nb- 
bons for filling in names and addresses, 
they can be made personal letters if 
desired. No other way is so quick, 
so convenient or so inexpensive. 


We have a booklet about Mimeo- 
graphs which may help you to increase 
the efficiency of your office without 
adding to the pay roll. 

Will you send us your address for 


a copy? 


A. B. Dick Company 


161-163 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
or 47 Nassau Street, New York 

















’ TO A GREAT MANY PEOPLE through- 


out the world, the manufactured 
products of New Britain are synon- 
ymous with high quality and general 
excellence; Corbin Motor Cars are 
built on lines to widen theinfluence 
of this well earned reputation; they 
are manufactured by one of the 
constituent companies comprising 
the allied Corbin industries and 
being the product of a Corbin insti- 
tution, must necessarily be of the 
same representative quality, 

They are backed by an organiza- 
tion with ample capital, over fifty 
years of manufacturing and com- 
mercial success, and a broad busi- 
ness policy which inspires confi- 
dence. 

The things which are essential and 
vital to the use and life of every 
car are embodied in the “Full-Jew- 
eled” Corbin and its successful 
record has firmly established it in 
the public regard as reliable, dur- 
able and efficient in every respect. 


24H. P. Touring Car, $2500 
24 H. P. Runabout, $2400 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE 
____ CORPORATION 


Maennfacin 





NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
1888 Broadway, 62d St., New York 
Motor Mart, Boston, Mass. 
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OM WORKSHOP” 


~ PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


Any Article will be sent Post Paid upon receipt epson pry the List Price. 


Solid Gold A48 Neck chain, isin. 2. Brooch, baroque 1.60 | As Stock pin, plaln 30 
659D Sapphire ring, 4 ery pearl Brooch, crescent 1.00 
14K mount 00 rooch, baroques rh 
708 E Ruby ‘eyes i” A6l Brooch’ pearls, dia- Gold Plate Sterling Siiver 
mond in mouth 10 K 10.00 mondcentre . 8. Brooch pearl . $0.35 Thimble. ay of 
Same in 14 2.00 a fo fege Set oo Te ng o> 7 the v .50 
ouogram 2c extra. oc n, pear d he 
=e Slanet ring, lily 8. A6é wons® guar, dia- 58 Brooch,maple leaf .25 | feaes art pin, wishbone 4 
36 Brooch; hearts 25 | Acs Hist’p pin, gilt, blue 
Brooch,owls . ? enamel 
Hat pin c 7 Searf pin, ruby eyes .36 
Brooch, crescent : Margaret tea spoon, 
Brooch, crescent; ea. 86¢; doz. 9.00 
Scarf pin, maple ’ 





xtra 
anadignoe gram 60¢ ex Ans Mn oe 


A73_ Locket. } a 
Monogram 60c extra. 
. Aw™4 Cuff links, scroll 
A4% 14K Bead necklace Aié Handy pin, pearls 
14 inches long 9.00 Axl Brooch, pearls . 
Neck chain.18in. 2.00 | A82 Masonic pin ‘ 


You should have a copy of our beautiful new Catalog. It will be ready for mailing November first. The book contains 160 
pages, illustrating Diamonds, Fine Gold and Silver Jewelry, Rings, Watches, Toilet and Leather Goods, Table W are, etc. 

You will find our Catalog interesting; you will find our prices low, and the quality is fully guaranteed. Our “‘ Direct from 
Workshop” plan will save you money—it will enable you to buy more and better holi y gifts. 

We guarantee sate delivery, and we guarantee to please you or tureturu yuu. woney. We have done this for eleven 
years from our former location. Salem, Mass. \\ e have thousands of satisfied customers in every state and territorv 

Send for the catalog. It tells all about our goods and our way of doing business. Write the note or post card NOW, 
while you have it in mind, Write it before you turn another page of this magazine and be sure of receiving the book. 


Address, Baird-North Co., 973 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


e 4 The catalog shows the 
A80 se arf pin, cupid .25 | complete Margaret pattern. 





mets genes 
8388 Fes 
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The Year-Round Resort of America 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


. flotel Chamberlin 


Situated on historic Hampton Roads, 
Old Point combines every feature which 
goes to make up a perfect place for Real 
Rest and Recuperation. 

The Climate is unsurpassed the year 
round. The sanitation is as complete as 
the Medical Department of the Army can 
make it—Pure water, pure food, both 
Ju under Government supervision. 








The Chamberlin is conducted on the European plan ; ‘ : 
this meana that you can make your expenses just what- The Cuisine of the Chamberlin 18 
ever you wish, perfect; real Southern cooking — Fish, 

RATES: crabs, oysters right out of the water. 
Rooms, single, from $2.00 per day. * A 
Rooms, double, from $3.50 per day. The Historic Surroundings are ab 
Rooms, with bath, from $4.00 per day. solutely unique. Williamsburg, James- 
arg oe povengy ma and bath, town, Yorktown, are right at hand. Fort- 
rom $8.00 per day. 33 NV rth, 66:4 

Our a La Carte service is very reasonable and in addi- yh i fonroe, W ith wall the pomp and 

tion we have the following Table d’Hote service : circumstance of war is our next door 

Breakfast, 50c. to 75c. neighbor. Hampton Roads, the most 

Luncheon, $1.00 Dinner, $1.50. magnificent marine panorama. in_ the 
world, is immediateiy before us. ° 








Our booklets, fully illustrated, telling you in detail all about these facts, are to be 
had at the offices of all transportation companies ; also, at International Sleeping 
Car Co., 281 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; America’s Hotel & Resort Bureau, Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, N. Y. ; Information Bureau. Green's Hotel, Atlantic City ; all Cook’s Tours 
offices ; Raymond & Whitcomb’s offices; Marster’s, 298 Washington St., Boston ; 
Hendrickson’s, 348 Fulton St., Brooklyn; Mr. Foster's office, 1383 Penna. Ave., 
Washington, D. C.; and corner Prado and Central Park, Havana: Nason-Russell 
Co., 279 Washington St., Boston; Hector Viger, 138 St. James St., Montreal, and all 
newspaper resort bureaus; or, address direct, George. F. Adams, Manager, 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 


The Baths and Sea-pool of the Chamberlin are the finest in America. The pool, 
40 by 70 feet, is of ceramic mosaic tile, so perfectly ventilated and radiant with sun-light 
that you are really bathing out of doors. Filtered sea-water is constantly flowing in, and 
the air and water are always at an agreeable temperature. A competent swimming-master 
is in attendance. 


The Hydrotherapeutic Department is complete in every detail; medical baths of every 
sort—Nauheim baths, electric cabinets, massage and tonic baths, and Dr. Baruch’s system. 
A most unique feature of our baths is that we employ pure, fresh sea-water in many of 
them, thus adding to the medicinal features the very ‘marked benefits to be derived from 
the salt of the sea. These are particularly rec- aur “ 
ommended for Insomnia, Nervousness, Rheu- 
matism, Gout and kindred disorders. 

Our resident physician is an expert in § 
hydrotherapy, and all baths are given by his 
advice and under his direction. 

A special booklet on Baths and Bathing 
may be had at any of the above offices, or 
address 


C., t QAdLiarn. mer. 


Box 20, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


a 
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“Most humanly helpful’ 


Orangeine is the most humanly helpful of medicines, as now 
proved by more than ten years of wide public test. 


The Orangeine Formula is published on every package, and 
shows most skillful selection of agencies, delicately balanced, in 
a little five-grain powder, to secure ‘‘Pure Remedy.” 


The Results from millions of powders show that Orangeine 
immediately acts with nature, to promptly dispel the cause of pain, 
and a great variety of common ailments, including Colds, ‘‘Grip,” 
Headache, Neuralgia, Indigestion, ‘‘Brain Fag,” ‘‘Out-of-Sorts 
Feeling.” 





The Friends of Orangeine are those bright people scattered all 
over the country, who most thoroughly know its action and results, 
and include clergymen, lawyers, .active business men, bright 
mothers, and even many physicians who are broad enough to 
encourage the right kind of ‘self-help’ among their patients and 
acquaintances. 


Saves hours and days from worse than waste, and often 
averts serious illness when promptly applied to check the incipient 
symptoms of pain and ailment. 


This is proved by a mass of unprejudiced and enthusiastic 
testimony from a host of intelligent Orangeine users. 


25-cent Package Free. We want you to enjoy Orangeine 
as others enjoy it. And while it is sold by druggists everywhere 
in r0-cent, 25-cent, 50-cent and $1.00 packages, we will be glad, 
on receipt of your postal request, to mail you 25-cent package free, 
with full information. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co. “sits Chicago 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


By 
An interesting human document, reproduced in the President’s own handwriting, 


in which Mr. Roosevelt, then in the New York State Assembly, told of his ancestry 
and his political interests, and described his favorite recreation. 


By Mary Baker 
G. Eddy 


An article, reproduced in facsimile,on “Youth 
and Young Manhood,” in which Mrs. Eddy, 
the leader of Christian Science, gives a mas- 
terly and practical discourse to the young 
American. 


By E. Phillips 

Oppenheim 

Another powerful, thrilling story of the “Long 
Arm of Mannister” series, in which Mannister 
begins his Nemesis-like career of wreaking 
vengeance on the first of his many enemies. 


By F. Marion 
Crawford 


A new story—a very remarkable story for even 
Mr. Crawford—entitled “The King’s Messen- 
ger,” the recital of a vivid dream in which the 
Great King’s Messenger really came. 


By Alfred Henry 

Lewis 

Still another “Wolfville” tale—“The Domestic 
Protectorate of Missis Bill”—an even better 


story in every respect than any of the preced- 
ing world-famous “Wolfville” series. 


A Powerful New Serial 


‘*The Kingdom of Earth’’ 


The author is still unknown, but before the last installment of this wonderful story 


is finished his name wiil be among the most famous novelists of the day. 


“The 


Kingdom of Earth,” beginning in November Cosmopolitan, is the thrilling love 
romance of a European prince and a beautiful, talented American girl. It is so 
full of mystery and exciting adventure that when you once start it you will read it 


to the end. 


All These and Many More in 


NOVEMBER 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Send $1.00 for a Year’s Subscription Now 


2 DUANE STREET 


10 Cents 


NEW YORK CITY 
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of the many reasons why 
ou should always say—‘4711 White 
ose’’ when you buy soap, 

It is real, pure glycerine soap—not 
glycerine in name only—and you do not 
need to be told the soothing and bene- 
ficial effect of glycerine on the skin. 

Its perfume has no equal and leaves 
behind a very delicate and refined odor. 


FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany: 


Send 15 cts. in stamps for full size sample cake, 





CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS. 


Instantaneous made 
instantly with boiling milk. 

e appoint one first-class druggist in every localit 
asour snclusive agent. If thereis no agent b near — 4 
send us it by mail and we will send pre a 
box of Whitman’s. Anexquisite gift. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Cucstuur St., Punasa 
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Are Your Sox Insured? 


Read this fileproof Guarantee! 


“We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or Holeproot 
Stockings that they will need no darning for 6 months. If they 
should, we agree to replace them with new ones, provided they are. 
returned to us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer.” 


Holeproof are the original guaranteed sox that wear Six Months Without Holes. Hole- 

oof Sox and Holeproof Stockings are handsome in appearance, elastic, and easy to the 
eet in every way. By using a certain combination of the highest grades of long-fibred 
yarns, where the hardest usage comes, we are able to knit sox and stockings which will out- 
wear ordinary hosiery Six to L 


‘ Holeproof flosiery 















gins oak aa én Men’s fialepraof Sox Women’s fiolepreof Stockings 
pi gcratlaggaone el se Gola Be pen tae tomate Fast Colors—Black, Tan (light or Fast Colors—Black, Black legs with 


Tu have wort sonrhe Pon dark),Pearl and Navy Blue. Sizes9 to12.] | white feet, and Tan. Sizes 8to11. Extra 














stockings. Egyptian Cotton, (medium or light weight)| | reinforced garter tops. 
Small wonder our friend is disgusted. sold only in boxes containing six pairs of one Egyptian ion, sold only in boxes contain- 
He has a right to expect value and size—assorted colors if desired—six ing six pairs of one size—assorted 
comfort for his money. month’s guarantee with each pair. 2 00 colors if desired—six month's guar- 2.00 
And he would get it, too, if he only Per box of six pairs + + + + = — antee with each pair. Per box 6 pairs — 
knew of Holeproof Hosiery. 











CAUTION! In buying, be absolutely positive that you get the original Holeproof one. Insist upon it to 
protect yourself. Dishonest manufacturers and dealers are attempting to profit by our success, and are 
offering worthless imitations under namesand in packages as near like Holeproof astheydare. Insome 
instances, dealers even claim that such goods are made by the Holeproof Hosiery Company of Milwaukee. 
We wish toemphasize most strongly that Holeproof isthe only brand we manufacture, each and every pair 
of Holeproof Sox or Holeproof Stockings bears our trade mark (registered) plainly stamped thereon, 


r If your dealer doesn’t sell the Holeproof line we will supply you direct upon receipt of price and prepay all shipping charges, Let 
us know the size you wear, the color you prefer, and remit by money order or draft, or any other convenient way. 


Write today for our Free Booklet \°:) sie you the mm oa ani Your. Registered 
. Fourth Street 
Hioleproof fosiery Company miiwaukec, Wisconsin sutnne'tt 


A Pen 
Thats Never Hard Up 
——For Ink 


some people—look good to the 
eye but when you need them they're empty. 
A cheap lead pencil is better than a fountain pen that 
runs dry when the filler is left behind. Use the pen that 
needs no separate filler— the pen that's never hard up for ink—the 
pen that you can load at any inkwell by a mere touch of the thumb— 


CONKLIN’S Fountain Pen 


i dip it in—press the Crescent-Filler and it sucks in the ink like a camel slaking its thirst, 
hen your pen is immediately ready to write. Any.inkwell—any ink. The feed is perfect. 
Can't clog, choke, or flood. Just enough ink on the end of your pen 
every writing minute, No balks, skipsorblots. Fill it achat ido 
C sun pen the train, boat, at the hotel desk—wherever there’s ink. No bothersome 
for dropper—no inky hands—just Comrort. Leading dealers everywhere 
istmas sell the Conklin. If yours does not, order direct. Prices, $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00 to $15.00. Send at once for our handsome new catalog, 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 164 Manhattan Bldg., Toledo, Ohic, U. S. A. 


















See the 
Crescent. 
Filler 
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“ 
The Charter Oak Pattern 


The latest in “1847 ROGERS BROS.” ware, is 
one with an unusual degree of character— 
the pattern lending itself readily to a pleasing 
finish of Bright and French Gray which gives 


the various pieces a very attractive appearance. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.’ 


knives, forks, spoons, etc., are made in a large variety of artistic patterns 
having an unrivalled reputation for finish, style and honest wearing qualities. 
The popularity of this famous brand of silver rapidly diminishes holiday stocks. 
MAKE YOUR SELECTION EARLY 
and avoid the possibility of the forced acceptance of some brand inferior 
both in quality and design. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for catalogue “ L-42 .” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 





CHARTER OAK 
PATTERN 

















Throat Husky? 


‘Take a Lye Trokey 


A ZY MOLE TROKEY gives you quick relief | from 34 

Hoarseness or Huskiness because it allays irritation 
and congestion —conditions that cause Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throat, Difficult Breathing, Voice Weakness or kindred dis- 
tress. Instantly helpful for ‘‘ tickling of the throat,’’ **smok - 
ers’ sore throat,’’ etc. “They cleanse the bronchial nent 
and prevent growth of disease germs. 

























Used Regularly by Public Speakers, 
Concert Singers, Actors, Etc. 








The principal ingredients are balsamic antiseptic vegetable oils. They 
H do not contain a trace of narcotics, or any harmful drug, and do not 
| disturb the stomach in any way. 
Zymole Trokeys deodorize the breath, neutralize the odor of tobacco, liquor, 
onions, etc., and keep the mouth and throat in a sweet and healthy condition. 


At All Druggists, 25c Per Box of 50 





One box will go farther than three boxes Adapted to women and children and those 
of ordinary and ineffective throat or cough whose palates or stomachs rebel at other 
lozenges. preparations. 


A single trial will convince you of Zymole Trokeys’ uncommon merits, 
Dainty miniature package sent FREE on request. 
STEARNS & CURTIUS, Inc., NEW YORK CITY. 
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25,000 Heads 
of Families 


have consulted dy letter the 
financial experts of SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE'S “Investors’ De- 
partment,” asking guidance as 
to the investment of the savings 
of years, in amounts raaging 
from $500 to $50,000. 


30,000 
Housewives 


have, during the past year, con- 
sulted dy letter the editors of 
Success MAGAZINE'S Home 
Departments on hundreds of 
topics of the most varied char- 
acter connected with their daily 
lives. 


10,000 
Life Subscribers 


acquired during the past six 
months have agreed by special 
contract to help its editors to 
obtain knowledge of local tastes 
and feeling on social and po- 
litical questions. SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE'S wide-spread and 
far-reaching editorial and busi- 
ness organization is in touch 
with every city, town and ham- 
let of the United States — in 
closer touch with popular opin- 
ion and conditions than is any 
other American magazine. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
PRICES 


One Year 


Two Years 


To one subscriber 


Five Years 


7 eae inbuviber 4 
Life Subscription . 


For special clubbing offers 
address 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 


THE REAL 


LAWSON 


By FRANK FAYANT 


The life-story of one of the most remarkable and most misun- 
derstood men of the day. An unprejudiced measure of his 
character and place in American finance. In this series of 
articles, the author will lay bare Mr. Lawson’s record as a 
speculator, promoter and reformer. He relates in an inti- 
mate way how Mr. Lawson rose from obscurity and poverty 
to a position of great wealth and molder of public opinion. 


DRUGGING 
A RACE 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 


China’s opium curse traced to England’s commercial greed 
How a Christian people is demoralizing a Pagan race. 
This series has been written by Mr. Merwin as a result of 
his personal, searching investigations in the Far East. Itis 
a startling and appalling story excellently told. 


Now Running in 


SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE 





10 CENTS AT ALL STANDS 


pat te 


IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


characterizes, perhaps, stronger than any other phrase, the editorial 
and business policy of Success MAGAZINE. Its greatest influence 
and prestige, the principle upon which it was founded, together 
with its enormous working forces, are employed in the interest of 
the public. In fact, it has been, and is to-day, a powerful dynamo, 
transmitting a mighty force that is deadly to all evil and helpful 
to all that is good in American life. This, with a great array of 
good, wholesome fiction and humor, makes it one of the most in- 
teresting periodicals published. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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There’s 

a knack in 

stropping ara- 

zor. It’s clearly 
explained in our free 
catalogue. It will pay you 

to send for it and learn about 


Torrey 
Strops 


and how to use them. 
A Torrey Strop costs 50. to $2.50 
and your money back if not satisfied, 
Sent, post paid, if not at dealers. 
Torrey’s Ol€dge Dressing 
keeps any strop soft and pli- 
able, l5c. or sent by mail 
upon receipt of price. 

Torrey Razors are the finest 
razors made. 

J. R. TORREY & Co. 

a Woreester, Mass, 
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SYSTEMS 
Ot Steam and Hot Water Heating 


Mother and Child must have healthful heat. 

Impure, foul, devitalized air is just as bad for 
the adult as the child, but it attects the child more 
quickly and more dangerously. 

The perfect PIERCE SYSTEMS of Steam and 
Hot Water heating give natural heat—pure air 
warmed as the sun warmsit. 

Pierce Systems givec/ean heat, no dust or germs, 
no gas or odors, no impurities. 

They give an even temperature, of any desired 
degree, under perfect control day and night and 
free from draughts. 

The Pierce Systems are the most sanitary, scien- 
tific and successful methods of heating as well as 
the most economical. 

Installed by local dealers. Cost no more than 
others. Require no repairs. Save more fuel. 
Practically indestructible. 


“Pierce Quality’ SANITARY PLUMBING 
a are ideal ae for 
n 





comparable 


“Best Value Ledger 


This, the perfect product of 15 
year’s experience, is the Ledger Par 
Excellence, because of its 






































oa ath, Laundry and Kitchen. 
Durability ™ Write today for “Common Sense 
Ease of Operation Heating and Sanitary Plumbing,” a 
e practical and interesting 
Expansion book. Itis free. 
“se t both 
Beauty Heaths and. Plumbing 











goods of the same manu- 
’ 


It is made with a new powerful automatic 
: facture.” 


lock of the best aluminum and steel obtain- 













able, The rubber cushions on corners at Pierce, 
ocking end are aconspicuous improvement : 
in the art of Ledger making. ° —— +. ar, 
Made and Recommended by a 
‘The House of Long Experience.” 112 James St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Baker - Vawter Company 
NEW YORK Dept. R CHICAGO 
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L. you 
TESIOE! 


THE FAME OF 


TOM L. JOHNSON 


President of this bank, as an earnest worker for the 
interests of the whole people is world-wide. Few 
men are better known and the efforts of none are 
more appreciated, In organizing this bank we en- 
listed the personal and financial co-operation of Mr. 
Johnson upon the understanding that it should bea 
bank for “‘the people’”’ rather than for the benefit of a 
few capitatists, 

It is particularly gratifying that we are able to 
present our 


BANK MONEY ORDER PLAN 


the most perfect method ever devised for handling 
accounts from depositors anywhere in the world. 
When you send money to us for deposit, we issue to 
you, instead of the old, clumsy “pass-book,”’ with its 
dangerous and inconvenient features, our Bank 
Money Orders. They show, on their face, the 
amount of principal and interest—you know what it 
is at a glance, without figuring. They are Certified 
Checks on this Bank, the safest known form of com- 
mercial paper. You keep them and when you need 


“YoU CAN HAVE 
THESE BANK MONEY ORDERS 
CASHED INSTANTLY—ANYWHERE 


with interest at 4%. The plan is ideal— your money 
is always on deposit, yet you have it constantly in 
hand ready for instant use in time of need. 

Deposits accepted for any sum from $1.00 up, and 
from the moment your money reaches us it draws 


4%, INTEREST. 


If you have money on deposit, anywhere, or if you 
contemplate opening a savings account, you owe it 
to yourself and those dependent upon you to znvestz- 
gate this remarkably convenient and safe method. 

Write for booklet ““R” today, or send us your 
deposit and we will at once mail you BANK MONEY 
ORDERS for the full amount. The booklet is 
free—write for it now. 


THE DEPOSITORS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
Tom L. Johnson, President 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














The Whole Thing in a Nutshell 


200 EGGS 
A YEAR 
PER HEN 


HOW TO GET THEM 


HE sixth edition of the book,‘ ‘200 Eggsa Year Per Hen,” 

is now ready. Revised, pn ey in part rewritten: 

% pages. Contains among other things the method of 
feeding by which Mr. S. D. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won 
the prize of $100 in gold offered by the manufacturers of a 
well-known condition powder for the best egg record during 
the winter months, Simpleasa, b,c,—and yet we guarantee 
it to start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to 4 
more eggs, than any other method underthe sun. The boo 
also contains a recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. 
Fox, which brought him in one winter day 68 eggs from 72 
hens; and for five days in succession from the same flock 64 
eggs a day. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H. 
says: ‘‘By following the methods outlined in your book 4 
obtained 1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1902.” From 14 pullets picked at random out of a 
farmer’s flock the author rot 2,999 eggs in one year—an 
average of over 214 eggs apiece.* It has been my ambition 
in writing ‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen” to make it the stand- 
ard book on egg production and profitsin poultry. Tells all 
there is to know, and tells it in a plain, common sense way. 
Price, 50 cents, or with a year’s subscription to the 
American Poultry Advocate, both for 75c.. or 
given as & premaum for two yearly subscriptions at 
50c, each, 


Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 80 pages, 50 
cents per year, 3 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free. 
CATA LOGU E of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN: POULTRY ADVOCATE 
111 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















HEATING 
THE HOME 


@A subject vitally important to everyone—Per- 
sonal health, as well as comfort, is at stake. 
Great advance has been made by sanitary science 
in the methods for home heating, with healthfulness 
as the first consideration—after that economy. 
@We are most confident that in our 


Vom TI. Ss 
. ? o 
if AUDIIUL DU 


» ’ 
Ph 0 RADIAIU 
Syne 
we are nearest the perfect system for satisfactory 
and economical home heating. We cannot give 
you the reasons here. We ask you to write for our 
descriptive, illustrated book R, which explains the 
merits of our methods—gives the reason “why”— 
makes the appeal to your own experience. This 
book is mailed free. 
Capitol Boilers and Radiators are equally valuable 
for heating Public Buildings. 


United States Heater Company. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities. 











7D 
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Sectional 
Bookcases 


are mpliiy replacing the old-fashioned solid book- 
cases. ey grow with your library—fit 
any space, and promote more comfort in the 
home than any other piece of furniture. Furnished 
with or without doors. 


Per and 
Section $] 00 Upwards 


Freight Paid 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture 
of a single product in large uantities, and our 
modern methods of selling direct to the user, 
enable us to offer a superior article at a consider- 
able saving in cost to the purchaser. Shipped 


On Approval 


The artistic appearance, solidity of construc- 
tion, and practic Ey ieaoeeen of this case have ap- 
pealed to thousands of prominent users who have 
universally pronounced it 


The Best 


Send for Our New Free Catalogue No. 87, which illustrates the different grades and finishes, from solid oak to solid mahogany, 
and offers many suggestions for building up the home or office library. 


THE A. L. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. (Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets) 

















~ BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Reproductions of 
the World’s Great Paintings. 


THE 


PERRY 
PICTURES 


ONE CENT 

each for 25 or more. (Size 514x8, 
6to 10 times this size.) Send 25 
for 25 art subjects, or 25 for chil- 
dren, or 25 kittens, etc., or 25 Ma- 
donnas, or $1.00 for the 4 sets or for 
Art Set of 100 pictures. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Catalogue 
of 1000 miniature illustrations and 
2 pictures for 4c in stamps. ew 
now, before our Holiday rush 


The PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box 893, MALDEN, MASS. 






























% — s A 


reproduces ‘Rosalind, Portia and Juliet, by C, Allen 
Gilbert, the celebrated portrait painter, in a superb art 
panel, 91x35 inches in size, a charming decoration for 









ICE al ye Tices 
from 35c to $6.00. 








If your dealer does not carry Lamson the library, living-room, boudoir or den. 
Nature Prints, we will sell you direct. Mailed anywhere for 10c coin or stamps. 
LAMSON STUDIO, 44 Temple Street, PORTLAND, ME. This calendar is exquisitely printed i in colors while 
the reverse side shows a series of illustrations of 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages, each age represented by a 
noted character from the plays of the great poet. A 
very artistic gift. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 
710 North Western Avenue, Racine, Wis., U. % A. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk—original and only genui — 
pure milk and extract of malted grain, in powder an 


soluble in water—no cooking—a food-drink for all ages. 
3 Agrees with the weakest stomah. AZ Druggists. , 


ya 


7 re the d 

inoludi . repared for anyone givin, ATMEN 

tion ading medicines, preps pamesos he ssthmeti ic oufforers. 
" Address FRANK WHE 


Z Fate, ) PR 
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Do You Want the Best? 


Garlan Stoves and Ranges 


GasRanges aod Heaters 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
35 Years the Standard 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers Everywhere. 
Ranges furnished with the Garland Oven Heat Indicator. Booklets free by mail. 
THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, 


Si 
Detroit,Mich, “79¢st mien oe and Benge Chicago, Ill. 








“HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
ANd ADDRESS ON OR OF THE 


Tointroduce a series of valuable 
educational works, the above 
will be sent to all applicants 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For prilliency 
they equal the genu.ne, standing all test an 
gossle experts, One twentieth the expense. 

ent free with wy: of examination, 
For particulars, prices, ress 


JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York 


Aa THE R, GREGG MFG. & IMPT, CO. 
et ae a Dept. 7 201 EB. Van Buren Street, = Chicago, It, 





BLEES “45x AcAoemy 


Best equipped fn United States. Only one whose Superintendent and Com- 


Acapp=r ARCHITECTURE THDUSTRIAL 


1738 Choteau Avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


mandant are both graduates of West Point. College preparato -y and business 
courses. Large grounds, Splendid athletic facilities. Send for catalogue. FOREMEN educated in any trade. 


B.M.A.Box 117  - MAGON,MO. CORRESPONDENCE courses for home study, 
is considered a fairly good business, and itis. We can assist you in starting a business 
A e uo $ ! N A BUSINESS $ 3 oe: a general line of merchandise by mail) that can be to > to pay as much or 
THAT WILL PAY WILL PAY Sore a an $5,000 annually. By the MILBURN-Hicks Easy METHOD successisalmost cer- 
tain. We furnish everything necessary, catalogues (the best ever printed), follow-u) 
to $100 write us We know how and will and Particulars Free. MILBUAN-HICKS, 805 


we of mail Bart ge place Ne nade advertising, and guide you on the xs, to 005 Pontiae If you caninvest from $1! 
XMAS 
IGMONGS Credit 


oftis System isa great and timely convenience. It enables you to makea beautiful and valuablegi t 
For Christmas Presents ti the eontiay of much ready money. A dail cash parment and pd by can give a ‘loved one”’ your seoies ore the: finest 
Old Reliable Original Diamond Gomonde, watenes and other articles of high grade jewelry. MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS 
‘ 0 W from our handsome Christmas catalog and Ict us send them with all express 
and Watch Credit House, charses paid, for your inspection. If you like them, pay one one.fifth on ence Serer tite 
Dept. M258 , 92 State St., Chicago, I. | balance in 8 equa monthly payments, Dearseaieys 


DRAFTSMEN qualified—Architectural, Art, Mechanical. 
BUILDERS trained for leaders in business. 











Mrs. 
Graham’s Kosmeo 


Creates a Perfect Complexion 
 apon is a dainty, snow-white, sweet smelling cream, delight- 
It saanenaiely cools and soothes a burning, sensitive skin, and 


healsa wee .chapped or otherwise irritated skin inone application. 
Itis an absolute protection for men, women and children from 
sunburn, freckles and tan; excellent for men’s use after marine, 
Kosmeo cleanses the pores thoroughly and promotes a 
pen? som sy thus removing the cause of pimples and wet Bo = 1 
makes the flesh firm and the skin smooth and clear, free from wrinkles 
and glowing with health. 
ice 50 cents. At all dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box of Kosmeo and Booklet Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1473 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. lil. 
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One may push 
his way into a prominent 
ofice and get a reluctant 
hearing, but it is wiser to 


be properly introduced. 





The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 
is the stationery which gives 
any business letter the proper 
introduction. Why should | 
it be necessary to overcome | 
a prejudice? How it is 


done is next in importance 


Social requirements 
ee f to what is done. 
and the o ligations fe) ! 
" That it pays al Otp I | 
the home will be met Ma arse on trntonn spray | 
° ony of dent business men. 
promptly on time all "Bove this to yourself—have F wos — 
> - show you the OLD HAMPSHIRE ND oO: 
Speci , or be ill, wri fo q 
the time if you place Specie, Si ee sean anaes 
d d and other business forms, printed, litho- 
your epen ence upon graphed ard engraved: on the white and 
: fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp. 
the Lady Elgin— a Please write on your present letterhead. 
new Elgin for woman- Biasapaire 


Illustration actual size of watch. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed ; all 
jewelers have them. Send for “The Watch,” Tiseulnailiom eating 
a story of the time of day. ‘ the world making bond 


paper exclusively 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELOIN, ILL. cu South Hadley Fal!s 


== Massachusetts 


Company # Wid 


Narnpahin | 
~ ond 
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PLYMOUTH FURS 


Fur Styles 


— in Furs for different occasions 
vary to a greater extent than any other 
kind of wearing apparel— 

—And it is only a company like the 
Plymouth Fur Company who make it their 
exclusive business to fashion Furs, that can 
design and make Stylish Fur Garments for 
Special Occasions. 

If you wish a Fur particularly adapted in 
Style for Opera or Social Functions— 

A Fur Coat made especially for Automo- 
biling— 

A Garment for Shopping or Walking— 

—Then you will find that the Furs made 
by the Plymouth Fur Company for these 
occasions will embody that particular Style. 








Styles from Paris, London, 

Automobile | and Berlin are carefully a 

° é aa - 

Furs followed in Plymouth Fur Ne ee 
Garments. on 

We have a special 
lie a Modish Send for our handsome Fur Coat of Russian Pony in black, 
Automobile Gar- Style Book — illustrated with skin selected, silky moire, collar 
— a e xc Photogravures — we send it and cuffs of fine sable raccoon. 
Children trom $25 free on request. Length 48 inches. Price $70. 


Sear hres PLYMOUTH FUR COMPANY 


Felts employed. 
Full descriptions of DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE Furs—ESTABLISHED 1882 


the Garments are 


included in our rex | Nicollet Avenue & Sixth Street, Dept. M, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ne saiaeal. Including the Fur Sections of “The Plymouth,” Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
ae REFERENCES: Any National Bank in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
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Let Us Raise 





The difference be- 
tween $7.50and$25.00; 
$8.00 and $30.00 
$10.00 and $40.00; and 
so on up the line i is the 
proven difference be- 
tween the salaries of 
men before and after 
receiving I. C.S, 
training. 

It's a fact. The 
International Corres- 
pondence Schools have 
thousands of unsolic- 
ited letters telling of 





Look for name ‘‘Congress” on every box. jee Sea exactly such increases 

; s » g /7] in salary as a direct 

Guests must play with soiled cards HP O- result of this training. 
i i a 4 ) Then why notlet the 

if nothing better is provided. They Me) 1.C.S. help your Ie 
can say nothing, but will think a lot. ' a Steet Saneees: Shee 


you live, what you do 
’ > =) for a living. If you 
By using a new pack of 4 + - © B\ canread and write, the 
77 s@)1.C. S. hasa way to 

_ * > Bj help you to success— 

2 fin your own home— 

ae : in your own spare time 

— — without requiring 

ei you to give up your 


present position. Mark 
a r S (Gold , “ the coupon to-day. 
oye) During August 294 students voluntarily 


reported increases in salary and position 









































the game will be so enjoyable for through the help of the I. C. 
Remember: The Business of This 
everybody. Place is to Raise Salaries. 
Smooth and fine as polished ivory. —e° ional ¢ dnce Sahools ; 
Picture backs, exquisite in coloring Ornalyox_ 986, SCRANTON CoA, 
. ‘ 1 Please e: Pesan 7 Me further obligation. on my part, 1 
how I can qualify for a larger _* the posi- F 
Sold by dealers, 50c. per pack. ; tion before which I have marked X 
: Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman | . 
Send 2c. stamp for rules of new fascinating game of ’ pe tn Elec, Lighting Supt] , 
Quinto—four-handed. 175-page book of rules of all card ’ Show Card Writer Fook 
games for 10c. stamps, or 3 green stamps from Congress ! Window Trimmer Gentlenary Eugineeri 
transparent wrappers. ' Commercial Civil Engineer ' 
: ow yf roel paises Contractor P 
div erviece Draftsman 
A beautiful enlargement of George or Martha Wash- ‘ Chem ist Architect 
ington, Rose or Colonial Girl back, 14x21, in colors, for ‘ —— Bm Supt. Bridge tecinene 3 
framing, sent postpaid, for 3 green stamps from Congress Elee. Engineer Mining Engineer 
wrappers; or the set of four for 12 stamps. ¢ . 
7 Name 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., iia ie ; 
1007 Coneress Court. Cincinnati, U. S. A. ti pa ; 
\ J tb. x. ae a aah i a el i el ea 
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FREE WITH A YEARS SUBSCRIPTION 


és (OQylsey eter vAhIS 


The Greatest ans ~— Lhe Best of All 
Cook Book 4 9 cont | Magazines 
In The _ }) For The- 
World awe: CU” EB Home 


are 105 
is a hand- receipts for 
some octavo, soup, 42 ways 

6x83 inches. of cooking pota- 
The pages are 


toes, 18kinds of pud- 
broad, and the type ding sauces, 128 lunch- 
is large and clear. 


eon dishes, and other 
There are 800 pages, yet things in proportion. It con- 
the paper is of so fine a 


tains thousands of receipts, 
grade that the book rests a great majority of which 
lightly and pleasantly in can not be found in any 
the hand. other book. 


OUR THANKSGIVING OFFER 
TO READER MAGAZINE READERS 


We want every READER MAGAZINE subscriber to have a copy of Marion Harland’s Cook 
Book before Thanksgiving Day, November 28th. 
Cooking is essentially the important feature of home life, and Marion 
Harland’s Cook Book is absolutely essential for good cookin 












































Your mother undoubtedly used the first cook book written 4 Marion 
Read Harland, over a third of a century ago. It was far and away the best 
Mrs. John A. Logan's cook book that had ever been written. For ten years Marion Harland 
Letter has been at work on her new Complete Cook Book, which stands to-day 
Se a OF as the final result of her life experience. 
Complate Cook Book js This is the cook book we want to give you absolutely free. There are 
Eos book ok tee bind two ways by which you can get this. 
that has ever been pub- The first one is, simply fill in the coupon below, attach a one dollar 
pene See oct bill and mail it to us (at our risk), and we shall send the Home Magazine 
Marion Harland’s great to you for a full year, and Marion Harland’s Cook Book will be mailed 
cacyicete AanertensRomes to you, postpaid, immediately. ; : 
should be in the posses- Another way to get the cook book FREE is to get your neighbor to 
sion gf every housewife. subscribe to The Home Magazine, send a dollar for her subscription, and 
incerely yours, A . 
Mars. Joun A. LoGaN. you will get the Marion Harland Cook Book free for your pains. 
If any of your friends would like to have Marion Harland’s Cook Book 





FREE, just tell them to send in a one dollar bill for a year’s subscription 
to The Home Magazine, and they, too, will get this great cook bookF REE. 
The Home Magazine is guaranteed to satisfy or your one dollar will be refunded, and the first 
three issues will be mailed you Free. e have secured thousands of subscribers on this 
understanding, and not one has ever been dissatisfied. , 

This is our Thanksgiving Offer to READER MAGAZINE readers and their friends. 

But be prompt. Don’t lay this number of THE READER down until you have 
filled in the coupon, clipped it, attached your dollar bill, and enclosed in 
an envelope addressed to 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Publishers THE HOME MAGAZINE, Indianapolis, Indiana 











Enclosed find 
$1, for which enter (or 
extend) my ey 

for a full year to The Home 
Magazine and send me free a copy of 
Marion Harland's Complete Cook Book. 


Name. 





Address 
‘The Bobbs-Merri!l Company. Publishers, Indianapolis 
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LOST 


All use for old-fashioned Cod 
Liver Oil and Emulsions because 
VINOL is much better. 


Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prep- 
aration without oil, made by a scientific 
extractive and concentrating process from 
fresh Cod’s Livers, combining with pepton- 
ate of iron all the medicinal, healing, body- 
building elements of Cod Liver Oil but no oil. 
Vinol is much superior to old-fashioned cod 
liver oil and emulsions because while it 
contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable 
and agreeable to the weakest stomach. 
An old and valuable remedy improved by 
modern science. To build up strength for 
old people, delicate children, weak, run-down 
persons, after sickness, and for all pulmonary 
troubles Vinol is unexcelled. 

FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 

Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 


If there i isno Vinol agency where you live, send us your 
ruggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. No. 221. Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Edison Says: : 


“I want to see a Phono- 
graph in every Amer- 
ican Home.” 

Read this wonderful offer on the 


@ew 1908 Model Genuine 
Edison Outfit. 




















No Money Down! 


Free Trial 


The Edison, the great new 1908 Model Edison 
Phonograph '—positively on free trial in your 
own home! C, 0. D.—no guarantee required. 
I? acceptable pay lowest cash price at $2.00 a 
Month (larger installments for larger outfits) 
without even interest on payments. 
buys a genuine 
$2.00 a Month Edison Outfit! 
Remember—nothing down—no C. O. D.—we want you to 
see the great Edison outfit and compare it with any of the 
imitation machines sold at many times the price of the 
Edison outfits. Remember, newest, latest improvements. 
WRITE TODAY for the great Edison catalogs and 
full explanation of this wonderful offer—free prepaid. 
FREDERICK BABSON, Vice-Pres. 
Edison Phonograph D ‘stributers. 
Edison Building, Dept. 1428 =-( Chicago 














The Faye Air Moistener 
The Most Wonderful invention ofthe Agefor Preservation of Heal:h 
hangs on back of steam or hot 
water radiator, out of sight, 
works automatically. Preserves 
health by keeping the air moist. 
All doctors recommend it—ask 
yours. 

Send us $2.00. Use it 30 days. If 
not more than satisfactory return 
it and money will be refunded. 
Descriptive Booklet No. 130 FREE 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CoO. 
Dealers and Agents Wanted CHICAGO, U.S. A. 

















BROowWNn’s FAMOUS PICTURES 





Sneninaiin of famous Paitings, Portraits and Homes of fa- 
y 


mous People, etc., Thousands of subjects, size 5 1-2x 8, 1 cent each. 

to pay postage. We willsend two 
Send 2c. Stamp pictures and big catalogue 
with 1,000 miniature illustrations. 


COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS, size 5x7, 2 cents 
each. $1.75 per 100. Catalogue and sample for 2c. stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 


















BISHOP FURNITURE C0. ““incnicas 


Ship Anywhere ‘‘On A ,”’ allowing lttiatn your home five 
days to be returned at our expense and y_ur money refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory and all you expected. We Prepay Freight toall points 
east of the Mississippi River and north of Tennessee line, al. 
that far towards points beyond 


Our FREE Catalog 
shows over 1000 
Piecesof fashion- 

able furniture 


alluwing 














ces. 
Writefor 
$35.50 (not $55) it today $22.50 (not #40) 
Buys this beautiful “Napoleon” Bed, Buys this large, luxurious Colonial 
No. 849 (worth §5 ) in Mahogany or Leather Rocker, No. 1275 (worth 
Quartered Oak. Dresser to match, $49), full Turkish spring seat and 
and hundreds of other desirable pieces n ornament and gem of 
in our large F EE CATALOG. luxury 
Mailed on request. fort in 
Wefurnis Homes, Hotels, Hospi- 
tals,Clubs, Y.M.C.A.and other pub- 
lic buildings at wholesale prices. 











and com- 
any home, 






$10.75 





(not $15) $34.75 (not $50) 
: Ruys this large, handsome, 

Buys this large, high-grade Library high-grade Combination China 
Table, No. 811 (worth $16). Made Closet and Buffet, No.576 (worth, 50). 
of select Quartered Oak. Length You save $15.25 by ordering direct. 
42 inches, width 27 inches. Has Made of select Quartered Oak, any 
large drawer. For Mahogany add finish. French Bevel Mirror 24x18 in. 

25 Length 56in. 


BISHOP FURNITURE 00., 72-84 Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THIRTY MILLION TONS OF MERCHANDISE 


enters the Port of New York every year. Read ‘ The Greatest Port in 
the World”’ in the November BRoADWAY MAGAZINE. Its wonderful facts 
and dozens of pictures will open your eyes. 


THE RECORDS OF WHAT 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HAS DONE 


in New York City are told for the first time in the November BROADWAY 
MAGAZINE, in a valuable article, “What Has Christian Science Really 
Accomplished ?’’ 


SALARY—A MILLION A YEAR 


That’s what one man draws for his services. Know who he is? It’s 
fascinating reading. See the November BROADWAY. 


FAIR AND FAMOUS JEWISH WOMEN 


are shaping our national life to an extraordinary degree. Who the leaders 
are, with a multitude of fine photographs, you will find in the November 
BROADWAY. 


WHERE IT PAYS TO “GET EDUCATED” 


seems to be—one instance at least—Columbia University. Read ‘‘Columbia 
—a Metropolitan University,’’ in the November BROADWAY. 


WHEN TRISTAN EATS AN ONION SANDWICH 


—well, he’s off the stage and in a Fourteenth Street German restaurant. 
Read ‘‘Dining iu Bohemia,’’ in Anne O’Hagan’s most brilliant style in the 
November BROADWAY, with fine pictures by J. C. Chase. 


135 PICTURES—PROMINENT PEOPLE— 
VERSE—HUMOR 


are in the November BROADWAY, too. 


NEW PLAYS AND PLAY HOUSES 


are described by Harris Merton Lyon in the regular stage department of 
the November BRoaDway. 


TEN UNUSUAL SHORT STORIES 
ROUND OUT A SPLENDID NUMBER 


“On The Martian Way,’ by Captain H. G. Bishop, U.S.A., is one 
of the most remarkable pieces of fiction that has appeared in many a long 
day. Don’t miss it. George Randolph Chester, Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, 
Porter Emerson Browne, Forrest Halsey, Walter Hackett and Ednah Aiken . 
are among the contributors of these pleasing short stories. 


be ae yu BROADWAY ro 
“—" VACATE OO 


15c. a Copy—All News-Stands—$1.50 a Year 
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Talc 








“aim Straight” 


and ‘smooth, For ehapping and chafing there's 
nothing half so good as Meanen’s. After bath- 
and after shaving it is delightful. 

Put up in non-refillable boxes—the “box 
that lox”—for your protection. If Mennen's 
face is on the cover it's genuine and a 
guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906, Serial 
No. 1542. Suld everywhere, or by mail 25 
- cents. Sample Free, 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum 

Toilet Powder 
Tt has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 







at the heart of all complexion troubles, by protecting the skin 
---before it is roughened and chapped by keen fall winds, ’ 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
Protects as well as heals; if used daily it keeps the skin clear 


MENNENS 
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Indulge in your favorite RECREATION —Golf 
—tennis— horseback - riding—driving— billiards 


—trap-shooting—bowling—loafing—at 


French Lick 


West Baden Springs 


Two weeks of do as you please and the famous Spring 
waters will “make you over.” The waters are the best 
in the world for Kidney, Liver and Stomach Troubles. 


Beautifully situated in Southern Indiana on the 


MONON ROUTE 





Write for descriptive booklet. rates. etc. - 
B. E. TAYLOR 
General Manager 


Custom House Place, CHICAGO 


FRANK J.REED 
Gen’! Passenger Agent 


Ee 
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OXYDONOR 


Means Robust, Glorious, Vigorous 
Health without Doctor 
or Medicine 


OXYDONOR is not a curer, but constrains the 
human body to cure itself, according to its own 
laws, through its own means—its organs. 

OXYDONOR effects this by causing the organ- 
ism to be vitalized to the maximum degree, 
begetting extraordinary animation through 
free absorption of oxygen from the air which 
it generates when applied. 

Thus it rids the human system of any form 
of disease. It is neither a remedy nor an elec+ 
trical appliance, nor anything known to med- 
ical theories. It does not belong to medication, 
nor doesit operate according to medical ideas 

It belongs to Diaduction—an entirely new 
Science—the result of fifty years of assiduous 
investigation of the Laws and Principles of life, 

OYYDONOR is a boon beyond the theories of 
mankind, which no one can afford to dispense 
with, and without which therich are infinitely 
poor, and with which the poor are richer than 
gold could make them. 

Mr. Washington I. Midler, Gen. Agt. Pullman 
Car Co., Chicago, writes: ‘“‘Have used Oxy- 
donor in our family for years with success, 
Always resort to it in sickness.” 

Col. La Fayette L; Pres. Toledo Board of 
Education, Toledo, Ohio, writes: “We think 
Oxydonor does wonders, Quite a number of 
our citizens have used it successfully, and 
would not be without it.” 

Mr. Elfonze Youngs, Washington, D. C.: “My 
wife has used Oxydonor with great success for 
chronic dyspepsia, sick headache and neu- 
ralgia.” 

NOR is a necessity for every home. It 
will serve the family a lifetime. 

Write for descriptive books. Mailed free. 

Beware of traudulent imitations. There is 
but one genuine Oxydonor, and that has the 
name of the originator and inventor—Dr. 


Sanche—stamped in the metal. Look for that 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO. 


61 Fifth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
489 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. USA. 


Montreal, Canada. 
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YUNANS 
CHARTS 


Of Skin, Bands, and Hair 
Preserved by 





For preserving, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, for cleans- 
ing the scalp of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, and stopping of 
falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing, and soothing red, rough, 
and sore hands, for baby rashes, 
itchings, and chafings, for san- 
ative, antiseptic cleansing, as 
well as for the toilet, bath, and 
nursery, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are priceless. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27 


use -3 
lia, R. Towns & Co., 5: 
gutta: Chin, Hong ‘Kong 


:U. 8. A. Potter & Chem. 
Frogs, Boston ca Posy tree, 





Za 






A CHRISTMAS GIFT ::<::*° 
“PEACOCK’S : CHICAGO : is3:” 
FINE COPPER KETTLE 











KC. D. PEACOCK “S757 CHICAGO "3 


















to any point. Capacity of 
kettle, 1% pints. Strong, 
graceful Wrought Iron Y 
standard; Copper alcohol 
lamp,complete withsnuffer. 
Height 11 inches. Certain 
to be a very welcome gift. 


—promptly sent FREE any- 
where in the world—brings 
the largest and finest as- 
sortments and city prices 
straight into your home. 


| $3°° EXPRESS PAID 


, : enjoyment of a “holiday 


shopping tour” through the world’s greatest high class 
jewelry establishment without the fatigue of travel 
to Chicago, Enlarged to 224 pages, with photographic 
prints of over 6000 items priced from 25c. to $1,200. 


Send your name on a postal today to 











ial la A be 





Write 
To-day 






Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


Starts and Runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or switch 
necessary. No batteries whatever, for make 
and break or jump-spark. Water and dust 
proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
13 Main Street Pendleton, Ind., U. S. A. 


. Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 









: all 
4 room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
™@ with privilege of examination. 


P ASTALLMAG 40 £, Spring St, Columbus, 0 





















Be Ask the Boy or Girl 
ma “How would you like to have an ‘Irish Mail’” 


Mark the enthusiasm in the answer you receive! 
hey all know what fum it means. And 
itsa builder. 


“THE IRISH MAIL” 


means happy hours, bright eyes, glowing 
cheeks and well-developed bodies, 


Be sure you get the genuine. 
“ Ivish Mail” in large letters 
on the seat. 


where. 





K 2 : 
LF Patented. ’ 
Write to-day for 


Ly 
illustrated catalog 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 997 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


$5 press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, book, news- 

paper press $18. Money saver, maker. All easy,rules 

sent. Write factory for press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., - Meriden, Conn. 
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O MAKE artistic portraits 

in the home—subtle, vigor- 
ous, lifelike studies—under the 
light conditions of the ordinary 
room, one requires a perfectly 
constructed lens of great speed. 
The ideal lens for home portrait 
and indoor work is the famous 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Tessar Lens 


@ It is the lens that gives results. 


@The standard cameras, such as 
Kodaks, Premos, Centuries, Graflex, 
Hawkeyes, etc., fitted with it are sup- 
plied by all first-class dealers. 


@ Send for our new photographic catalog 
describing our complete series of lenses. 

q“PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE 
we publish monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a 
beautifuliy made and printed little publication about that 
world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens. Send us 
your name and we will entcr your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y- 
NewYork, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 
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You want a letter immediately eee 






Your clerk goes to a 
Shaw-Walker Vertical 
File, locates the folder 
instantly. 


and delivers it to 
you like this— 
‘all together.” 


We guarantee that the Shaw- 
Walker Vertical File will re- 
duce your labor of filing ¥% 
to %—be cheaper in origi- 
nal cost and more compact 
than any other system not 
filing the letters vertically. 


Much of this great saving is made 
possible because each drawer is 


Full Roller Bearing 


not a single little roller to deceive 
you, but eight large, expensive fibre 
wheels on steel bearings, two encased 
in nickeled steel; every point of con- 
tact is frictionless; every drawer 
front rein orced and guaranteed 
against breaking—lip front to keep 
out dust and prevent sticking. We 
couldn’t make them more practical. 


Send for our book “A Lost Letter”—it’s the 
story of conditions in many offices—the ac 

tual experience of one executive. It’s ie 
as is also our catalog on Vertical Filing. 


SHAW-WALKER 


Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches at Chicago and New York 
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SPEND YOUR OWN MONEY 
YOUR OWN WAY 


Does it not seem strange to you that 
-a dealer who tries to substitute, when 
you ask for an advertised article, should 
assume that you are not capable of 
spending your own money? Show him 
that you are by insisting on getting 
what you ask for and refusing any 
substitute. Substitutes pay him a larger 
profit, otherwise he would give you 
what you ask for, without question. 
Manufacturers of advertised articles 
produce large quantities, being enabled 
thereby to manufacture cheaply and fur- 
nish the public with high grade goods 


at the price of inferior substitutes. 


SUBSTITUTES Are EXPENSIVE 
AT ANY PRICE 


’ THE READER MAGAZINE, BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 











































to skin \beauty is the use of good soap and water. 
Good soap is naturally white. If coloring matter 
or high perfumes are incorporated, they add 
nothing to the virtue or efficiency of the pro- 
duct—more often they are used to cover up 
the inferior quality of the raw materials and 
the greasy smell. 





‘in-hand with high prices. 

_ FAIRY SOAP, for instance sells for 5c a 
cake. It is just as pure and high grade as any 
‘soap can be——contains no free alkali, no coloring 
terants—it is just soap, pure 


t she best Soap. 
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Qeaiy in soap, therefore, does not go hand- 
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A. Fair Pilot 


Pay any price you will, you 
¢cafi find no more soap merit and 
purity than are found in FAIRY 
SOAP—the white, oval, floating 
cake—at 5c. 














THE \. K. Fairy Soap was 
FAIRBANK granted pighent 
COMPANY possible awards 
at hoth St, Levis 

Chieago and Portland 
Expositions. 














PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN 








3$ THE PEN THAT INKS THE POINT 


For a Christmas Present 


Look as long as you will, you cannot find another article of moderate 
= will make a gift for old or young, so useful or pleasing as a 
Parker Fountain Pen. It will be a constant reminder of the giver. 


Furnished in Handsome Holly Christmas 
Box without extra charge. 


ice, 


appreciated until 


44. 


not plated ) gold band. 


,K. of C., L 0. 0. F., Blue Lodge Chapter, $12.00, 


( 


jiest in our line of fancy pens. Gold 
t does not begin to show the beauty of 


oul 





S ahis e 





ityles. It is certainly the biggest value — 
cap entirely covered with heavy 18-k. plate, which will 








No.1. Price$1.50. Plain Barrel Parker Lucky Curve. A neat little pen. Has the “Lucky Curve” 
screw jvint. Dves not have the “Anti-lireak’’ Cap. A very ood pen and warranted. It is the lowest in price 
ofany Parker “Lucky Curve” made. 


ity of the handwork done on this cannot be 





eauty. Same design in Sterling Silver No. 





are prepared to supply the Parker Pen with the emblem of almost 


the general style. The emblem is on solid 


K. of P. 





No, 20. Price $2.50. Plain or Chased Barrel, Made with smooth or threaded end where fingers grasp 
the foun ain. One of the most popu.ar numbers we make, Can be supplied in either black or mottled rubber. 


We 








e cut shows 


A Signed Guarantee Back of Every Parker Pen. 
It’s worth while to be particular when buying a fountain pen. If you 
would select the kind that writes without leaking or soiling the fingers— 
see that it has the ‘‘Lucky Curve.’ 


Thousands of courteous, conscientious dealers sell our pens, If yours 
does not, we will gladly supply you direct or refer you to the nearest dealer 
who has them. 

Beautiful Art Catalogue mailed on request containing beautiful illus- 

trations of pens costing from $1.00 to $20.00 and information you 

ought to have about Fountain Pens, either standard or self-filling. 
THE PARKER PEN CO., 70 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


European Branch: Stuttgart, Germany. Canadian Agency Buntin, Gillies & Co., Hamilton 
and Moutreal. Gerber, Carlisle Co., Mexico City, Mexico. E. Lufft & Co., Sydney, Australia. 


A combined Aluminum Ruler and Paper Cutter free for stamp 
and name of intending pen purchasers. 


Buffalo Lithia 
Water 


Has for Thirty Years been Recognized by the Medical Profession as 
an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria of Preg- 
nancy, Renal Calculi, Gcut, Rheumatism and all Diseases 
Dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time adds to the 
Voluminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 

Dr. John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D. Pra essor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 


the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia. edical Bulletin, July, 1902. Gives full clinical 
notes of nine cases of Albumin of Pregnancy and three cases of Puerperal Convulsions in which 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER "5,,."habins! veo BUF PALO LITHIA WATER 
e habitual use o 

by women who are enceinte is a commendable precaution against BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

the occurrence of Puerperal Convulsions.’’ 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, President 
Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician, Corporation Council, New York City, 


Discase | ave Prewribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER “"* &* Snettin Brights 


Medical testimony of the highest order, attesting the value of this water in the other diseases mentioned, 
mailed to any address. For sale by grocers and druggists generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, Virginia. 
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Neat, tasty and a res! } 
1 


peeuieoct ores fe 


Makes a fine present for some secret order man. Elks, 


Price 
Knight Templars and others , $12.50). 


iP. Name plate, so the name of owner can be engraved on same. 
jeent creation. All cuts shown on this page about 3% size. 


last fora lifetime. A magnificent creation. The delicate beau’ 
seen. Surely a finer present than this could hardly be devised. 


any of the more 


® pen retai:ing for less than $6.00. 


filigree on (a 
this 











No, 15. Price $7.00. Pearl Barrel With Gold Bands, One of «i 
No. 35. Price $10.00. Gold. Gentleman's Size, Barrel and 


No, 33. Price $5.50. Gold, This pen is our leader for the new #' 





Emblem Pens. 
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If you have not used my razor, you are in no 

position to determine its merits or criticize its value. 
: We have upwards of a million users 
today and this number is increasing 
every hour by the hundred. This 
record in less than three years, before 
the world, speaks for itself. 
If you are a self-shaver or wish to 
become one, the “GrLLette” will aid 
you as no other razor can. It is 
simple, practical and easy to use 
because of the  non-stropping, 
non-honing blades. 











These double-edged, flexible blades 

are so inexpensive that when they 
become dull, throw them away as 
ycu would an old pen. 





The Gillette Razor consists of triple silver plated holder, 
12 double-edged blades—24 keen edges, packed in a velvet 
lined leather case and the priceis $5.00 atall Jeweiry, 
Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 
Combination sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


Ask your dealer for the “ GILLETTE ” 
today and shave yourself with ease, 
comfort and economy for the rest of 
your life. 





If substitutes are offered, refuse 
them and write us at once for our 
booklet and free trial offer: 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


258 Times Building, NEW YORK CITY 





dha 
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Close f ._) fitting lid 


Witt’s 
The fire-proof ash-can 


that won’t wear out 


A can that meets the dif-bang of the askman 
without turning a rivet or showing a dent. 

WITT’S! 

Other ash-cans are soldered; they dent, split 
open at the seams—show the hard life they lead 
a little more every week. 

WITT’S won't. 

It’s got a corrugated one-piece steel body. 
It’s so flanged, riveted, steel banded, that it 
can’t split. 

One man writes us he’s used his Witt’s Can 
constantly for eight years and it’s good as new. 

And the neat way it takes care of ashes—with- 
out any dust or danger of FIRE--is wonderful. 

Witt’s Can is made in Ohio. Youcan get it anywhere 
in the United States. Known by the yellow label Wi?t’s. 

If YOUR dealer hasn’t Witt’s don’t waste time over 
imitations. Send to us for Witt’s. If you don’t like it 


we’ll pay return charges and refund your money. 
THREE S1zes:--No. 1, 153 x 25 inches; No. 2, 18x 






























25; No. 8, 20} x 25. Witt’s Pail, No. 7, 6 gallons; No. 
8, 7 gallons; No. 9,10 gallons. AppRESS 


WeiFire-proof and The Witt Cornice Co. 


water-proof bottom. 


DEPT. 8 CINCINNATI, O. 





Where Senator Clark 
Made His Millions 


and the life story of the 
man (Capt. Wm. McDer- 
mott) who made the fabulous 
Clark fortune, is an inter- 
esting book every enterpris- 
ing person should read. It 
also tells about an investment 
in the phenomenal resources 
of one of the wealthiest sec- 
tions of the U. S. An oppor- 
tunity no one but Senator 
Clark could have offered 
you until now. It gives 
facts and figures not usually 
published for general distri- 
bution. How to use your 
judgment and foresight in selecting for investment enter- 
prises that can show satisfactory profit— how to use other 
people’s knowledge to make money like Senator Clark did. 
We have arranged to distribute a limited e-ition of this 
book free. To be well informed on a subject of so vital 
interest, you should write for a copy to-day and read it 
thoroughly, This means more to you than you can realize 
until you receive it. 





Capt. Wm. McDermott 


A postal request will bring it to you prepaid 


O. B. STANTON & SON 
1541 Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia 
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COMING "GOING 


Atways UsE 
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NO DIRT 
NO BUST 


GEO.J.CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
CHICAGO. 
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“POLICY GIVES FULL VALUE.” 


“Supplies Demand from Professional and Business Men.” 
“A Splendid Contract for Large Investors.” 
“Legitimate Life Insurance at Low Cost.” 


This is what Prudential Field Managers sav of the 


NEW LOW COST POLICY 


The Prudential 


Rates Lowest 
Consistent with Liberality and Safety, Offered by 
Any Company of Corresponding Size, Importance 
and Responsibility Throughout the World. 

A Common Sense Policy 


Meeting the Demand for Cheaper and Plainer 
Life Insurance. 


DEFINITE COST— DEFINITE BENEFITS — DEFINITE RETURNS 


Every Feature Absolutely Guaranteed 





DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Splendid 
Opportunities in Selling this Popular New 
Crdinary Policy. Write Direct to Us Today. 

Address Dept. 120 











£ i ‘THE / 


cele a=) The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


if GIBRALTAR ° 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 











Send us your age nearest birthday, and see what $1 a week will buy in Life Insurance for you. 
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Use cold cream if you want 
to. It has its value. 

But to clean the skin, you 
must use soap, pure soap, Ivory 
Soap. 

Never mind if it does cost on- 
ly a few cents a cake. It is infi- 
nitely purer than many soaps 
that sell for five times its price. 





Use a soft cloth and hot water 
—to open the pores, allowing the 
dust and dirt to make their way 
out. Dip the cloth into the water 
and rub on it some Ivory Soap. 
Souse the skin well for almost or 
quite five minutes. Rinse with 
cold water; cold water closes the 
pores and makes the skin firm. 


There is no ‘‘free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That 
is why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap .-.... . 994410 Per Cent. Pure. 
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ts Premium Calendar 


OPE TAR i | Is unique in shape and subjects and 

'} unusual in artistic treatment. It con- 
sists of three large panels, each 8'{ x 
17% inches, richly lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold, rarely beautiful 
facsimiles of three magnificent paintings 





HE first panel is a beautiful head — an 

ideal American girl’s head — painted by 

Miss Eggleston. Miss Eggleston’s home 
is in Brooklyn, and she has made a finé reputa- 
tion in her own chosen field of art. The 
Eggleston picture is bordered with a dainty 
gold trame, the whole having the appearance 
of being mounted upon watered silk of a silvery 
sheen. It is very artistic and decorative. 


The second and third panels are reproduc- 
tions of two paintings by the famous Russian 
artist, Zisman Semenowski, He has his studio 
in Paris, where he makes a specialty of figures 
and classical subjects. He has exhibited at 
the Paris Salon, the Royal Academy of London 
and other important exhibitions, and his pic- 
tures are popular with wealthy American art 
connoisseurs, The figures painted for our 1908 
Calendar are Classical without being severe, 
and they have a warmth of tone and purity of 
technique that will make them highly appre- 
ciated by those who admire advanced art. 


The picture here shown is the third panel, 
and will prove especially interesting to all who 
have been in Italy. The background is that 
Jamous view of Amalfi that one gets from the 
Cappuccini Convent, said to be the loveliest 
view in all Italy. 

The Semenowski panels contain no advertis- 
ing matter of any kind, and will make beautiful 
art subjects for permanent framing. 


We will mail this calendar, postpaid, 
to any address for 10 Wool Soap wrap- 
pers, 1 metal cap from jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract, or for 10 cents in stamps 
or coin. 


Swift's Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


Each Piece Branded on the Rind 





Swift’s Silver 
Leaf Lard 


ng 3, 5 and 10 pound airtight pails 


é : : Ie DA ES All dealers sell Swift’s Products 


Swift & Company «22222... Chicago 
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The Hollenbeck Press, Printers and Binders, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 








FIRST in Years— 





HA 
( 


Established 1780 NN 


FIRST in Honors— 
48 Highest Awards 


FIRST on the Breakfast 
Tables of the World 


Monimored 
U. 8. Pat. Office 


No Other Food Product Has a Like Record | 





Look for the Trade-Mark on 


every genuine package 
A handsomely illustrated Recipe Book sent free 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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Ds! Walter Baker & Co., Ltd gi: 
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